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THE Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes is the latest, but in all possibility not the last, 
of many attempts to deal with the most difficult and delicate 
subject of modern social ethics. It marks a stage, if no more 
than a stage, in the secular antagonism between the Christian 
ideal of Holy Matrimony and the passions or frailties of human 
nature. It cannot be rightly understood without some reference 
to the historical treatment of marriage and divorce among the 
nations of Europe generally, and especially in England, during 
the nineteen centuries of Christianity. 

That the State is entitled and compelled to concern itself with 
marriage as a social problem is an axiom admitted by all modern 
publicists. It cannot leave citizens free to contract and dissolve 
their marriages at will; it must in the interests of public 
morals, and, indeed, of public order, appoint some limits to the 
unfettered possibility of contracting or dissolving marriages. 
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Where no matrimonial laws exist, the State degenerates into 
sheer barbarism; it cannot, in fact, be called a State at all. 
No less, however, is it admitted by all believers in such a 
Divine revelation as the Christian, or by persons who, without 
being believers, yet acknowledge the just claim of a religious 
faith which professes to be a revelation, that the Church is, 
or necessarily regards herself as being, the custodian of certain 
moral and ecclesiastical principles which affect the personal and 
domestic lives, and pre-eminently the matrimonial relations, of 
her members. If, then, the Church upon the authority of her 
Founder, or upon such authority as she derives from Him, chooses 
to define certain laws of marriage, her will is binding upon her 
members, and the State cannot, or can only in extreme instances, 
fight against it. 

The matrimonial law, then, lies within the province of the 
Church as well as of the State. Nowhere, perhaps, was Jesus 
Christ more conspicuously a Reformer than in the sphere of the 
domestic life; nowhere has He conferred a more signal and 
lasting benefit on human society than in His teaching of the 
sanctity which attaches to Holy Matrimony. The student of 
ancient and recent history, who knows what were the conditions 
of society as regards domestic life in the Roman world when 
Christianity was born, or what are its conditions to-day in the 
lands which do not yet acknowledge the spiritual sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ, can hardly fail to acknowledge that it is the 
sanctity of marriage which is the chief discriminating feature 
between Christian and non-Christian communities. 

It may be worth while to quote a few sentences from the 
chapter in which the historian of the Romans under the Empire 
describes how marriage had come to be degraded and polluted 
among the Romans in the first century before the Christian Era. 
After relating the practical abandonment of marriage among 
Roman citizens in favour of a life which was nominally a state 
of celibacy, but practically a state of unrestrained and unabashed 
licentiousness, he adds : 

The results of this vicious indulgence were more depraving than the 
vice itself. The unmarried Roman, thus cohabiting with a freedwoman or 
slave, became the father of a bastard brood, against whom the gates of the 
city were shut. His pride was wounded in the tenderest part; his loyalty 
to the commonwealth was shaken. He chose rather to abandon the wretched 
offspring of his amours, than to breed them up as a reproach to himself, 
and see them sink below the rank in which their father was born. In the 
absence of all true religious feeling, the possession of children was the 
surest pledge to the State of the public morality of her citizens. By the 
renunciation of marriage, which it became the fashion to avow and boast, 
public confidence was shaken to its centre. On the other hand, the women 


themselves, insulted by the neglect of the other sex, and exasperated at the 
inferiority of their position, revenged themselves by holding the institution 
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of legitimate marriage with almost equal aversion. They were indignant 
at the servitude to which it bound them, the state of dependence and legal 
incapacity in which it kept them; for it left them without rights, and 
without the enjoyment of their own property ; it reduced them to the status 
of mere children, or rather transferred them from the power of their 
parent to that of their husband. They continued through life, in spite of 
the mockery of respect with which the laws surrounded them, things rather 
than persons; things that could be sold, transferred backwards and 
forwards, from one master to another, for the sake of their dowry or even 
their powers of child-bearing. For the smallest fault the wife might be 
placed on trial before her husband, or if he were more than usually con- 
siderate in judging upon his own case, before a council of her relations. 
She might be beaten with rods, even to death itself, for adultery or any 
other heinous crime; while she might suffer divorce from the merest 
caprice, and simply for the loss of her youth or beauty.? 

It was Jesus Christ who, by His authoritative teaching upon 
Holy Matrimony, healed the festering sore of pagan domestic 
life. Not only did He redress the permanent evil which had 
vitiated human relations, but He placed womanhood for the 
first time upon a level of equal dignity with manhood, and He 
established a new social system on the basis of permanency and 
indissolubility in the life of the family. If there is any lesson 
which history teaches, it is that marriage under the shelter 
of Christianity is one thing, and, where that shelter is wanting, 
it is another. All Christian expositors, however they may 
interpret Our Lord’s words in the Gospels, agree in holding that 
He set before men’s eyes the indissolubility of marriage as the 
goal to which they were unceasingly to aspire. 

It is true, indeed, that the Church did not at once enunciate 
an absolute unvarying law of Christian marriage. The fathers 
of the Church did not always use the same language; they exhi- 
bited more or less diversity of views as to the obligations 
necessarily imposed upon all Christians in respect of marriage; 
and especially upon those Christians who had suddenly passed 
from the darkness of heathenism into the light of Christianity. 
But the points of uncertainty were few, the general principle was 
clear ; and Christian marriage, as it is painted in all early Chris- 
tian writings, is vividly contrasted in its dignity and purity with 
the fragile and often polluted matrimonial alliances of the heathen 
world. ‘Tertullian, for example, in one of his writings, draws 
the picture of a Christian home—such a picture as is fully appli- 
cable to a Christian home to-day—where husband and wife are 
bound together by intimate ties of spiritual sympathy, where 
they possess all their thoughts and interests in common, where 
they pray together, worship together, and receive Holy Com- 
munion side by side at the Table of the Lord, where they look 
upon their children as immortal beings entrusted to them by 

* Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, ch. xxxiii. 
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God for constant training in view of a better and higher future 
life.? 

History shows that one factor, if not the chief, in the 
prevalence of Christianity within the Roman Empire was the 
superiority of Christian over pagan morals. Gibbon in his 
enumeration of the causes tending to the growth of Christianity 
specifies, as the fourth cause, ‘ the virtues of the first Christians ’ ; 
and although he treats these virtues in the sceptical and scoffing 
manner which is characteristic of his general attitude towards 
Christianity, he does not practically deny or dispute them.* The 
Church appealed to the nobler instincts of humanity, yearning 
for a higher than the pagan ideal of life. She promised, and the 
world believed that she was able to effect, an amelioration in 
the domestic life of the people. 

But it was only natural that, as the Church spread over the 
Empire, and still more as the Empire came to be Christian, 
the Church should impose her law of marriage directly or in- 
directly upon society. Nor was this all; for as her law became 
more effective, it became more rigid and more narrow. There 
arose in the Church the spirit of asceticism ; the state of celibacy 
or virginity was regarded as higher and more sacred than marriage ; 
various restrictions were enforced upon men and women who 
desired to marry, as upon the clergy and upon widowers and 
widows among the laity; but, above all, the indissolubility of 
marriage, except where it was dissolved by the death of one of 
the parties, came to be an accepted principle of the Church. 

Thus the Church not only assumed complete authority 
in matters of marriage and divorce, but refused to allow 
any dissolution of a marriage when once it had been rightly 
consummated. It is not necessary to trace the influence of the 
Church and of the Christian law of marriage upon legislation in 
the countries of Europe generally. What was true of England 
was true of other Christian countries as well; and in England, 
as the report of the Royal Commission justly states, ‘ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts at an early date acquired complete jurisdiction over 
questions of marriage and divorce, there being an ultimate appeal 
from their decisions to Rome.’ * 

But the Church, like the State, when once the law of indis- 
solubility in marriage was recognised as absolute, came into 
conflict with the exigencies of human nature. Whatever system 
in marriage or elsewhere opposes human nature, is bound to fall 
in the end. It was open to the Church to proclaim the indis- 
solubility of all marriages, but there were always a number of 
married people who could not or would not live together. The 


? Ad Uxorem, ii. 9. 
* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xv. * P. 10. 
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Church, then, was driven into the admission that, if marriages 
once consummated could not be dissolved, they might yet be 
declared null and void. Ecclesiastical casuists invented a large 
number of grounds as justifying the nullification of marriage. If 
there was what was known as a pre-contract made by one of the 
parties to a marriage, if there was a certain spiritual affinity 
within liberal degrees between the two parties, if there was an 
absence of some formality held to be essential, then it was 
always possible to get a marriage annulled in an Ecclesiastical 
Court. Sir Lewis Dibdin, whose words are quoted in the Report 
of the Royal Commission, says : 

These elaborate and highly artificial rules produced a system under 
which marriages theoretically indissoluble, if originally valid, could practi- 
cally be got rid of by being declared null ab initio on account of the impedi- 
ment of relationship. This relationship might consist in some remote or 
fanciful connection between the parties or their god-parents, unknown to 
either of them until the desire to find the way out of an irksome union 
suggested minute search into pedigrees for obstacles—a search which 
somehow seems to have been generally successful.® 


It is evident that, if marriages could be nullified upon a large 
variety of more or less ambiguous grounds, few marriages, how- 
ever they might be contracted, would be absolutely secure. Mon- 
signor Moyes, who gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on behalf of the Roman Catholic Church, stated that that Church 
still recognised no fewer than fifteen different grounds for declar- 
ing a marriage to be null.* So wide a liberty in the nullification 
of marriages may be justified or condemned ; but, at all events, it 
is a resource to which the Church was practically driven in the 
Middle Ages, as being in her eyes the only possible means of 
remedying cases of extreme hardship, where marriage was held 
to be indissoluble. 

The Reformation in England brought a great change in the 
practice, and probably also in the spirit, of the Church. The law 
of the State no longer recognised the old grounds of nullity. But 
it maintained the ecclesiastical principle of indissolubility in 
marriage. The result was that the law of marriage became or 
would have become more stringent after than it ever had been 
before the Reformation. It must be borne in mind that, where 
the Church abandons the exercise of a dispensing power in 
matrimonial causes, or, in other words, where marriages when 
once duly contracted are subject neither to dissolution nor to 
nullification, married persons necessarily find themselves in a 
position which did not exist under the ecclesiastical law of the 
Church before the Reformation. The evils or the hardships 
remain the same, but the opportunity of escape from them is lost. 
5’ P. 10. * P. 10. 
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The reformers, therefore, were called to face the same 
difficulty as had practically, if not avowedly, led the undivided 
Church to sanction in certain circumstances not indeed the 
dissolution but the nullification of marriage. They met the 
difficulty in more ways than one. Some of them held marriage 
to be dissoluble, and even to be dissoluble upon several 
grounds as well as upon the ground of adultery. It is well 
known that Luther was prepared to adopt a rather lax view 
of the sanctity attaching to marriage. But in England a 
rough-and-ready solution was gradually adopted. There is 
indeed reason to think that English statesmen at the Reforma- 
tion contemplated the possibility of setting up an Ecclesiastical 
Court to grant divorces and sanction re-marriages. But no 
such Court came into being ; and while divorce a mensa et thoro 
—or, as it is now called, judicial separation—remained as it 
had been before the Reformation a recognised part of ecclesias- 
tical law, the only legal escape from the bond of marriage, the 
only divorce a vinculo, which carried with it the power of re- 
marriage, lay in an Act of Parliament. Such an Act of Parlia- 
ment, however, was at once exceptional and extravagant; it 
was altogether beyond the resources of the poor, it was com- 
paratively seldom promoted even by the rich. Figures cited by 
the Royal Commissioners show that the number of Acts of 
Parliament dissolving marriages between the years 1715 and 
1775 was only sixty—i.e. one Act a year.’ The method of effect- 
ing judicial relief from matrimonial embarrassments by private 
Acts of Parliament could not and did not cure the admitted evil 
of unhappy marriages ; it only drove the evil beneath the surface. 

There are some Churchmen who have advocated the prohibi- 
tion of divorce in all circumstances, as though it were their 
opinion that the legal indissolubility of marriage would prove 
@ sufficient guarantee of national morality. No doubt it would 
be as easy, as it would be welcome, to proclaim the absolute 
indissolubility of marriage, if all persons who now seek divorce 
would then agree to treat their marriages as indissoluble. But 
the idea that the prohibition of divorce or its practical im- 
possibility is a safeguard to public morals seems to display a 
certain ignorance of human nature and human history. Mr. 
Bishop, the author of a well-known treatise on ‘ Marriage, 
Divorce, and Separation,’ gives the following description of 
English social life during the time when a private Act of Parlia- 
ment was the only possible means of obtaining divorce : 


It is well known that in England, where divorces from the bond of 
matrimony have till lately been attainable only on application to Parlia- 
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ment, in rare instances, and at an enormous expense, rendering them a 
luxury quite beyond the reach of the mass of the people, second marriages 
without divorce, and adulteries, and the birth of illegitimate children are 
of every day occurrence; while polygamy is in these circumstances winked 
at, though a felony on the statute book.® 

It was in these circumstances that in 1850 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed ‘to inquire into the present state of the 
law of divorce in this country, and more particularly into the 
mode of obtaining a divorce a vinculo matrimonii in this country.’ 
The wonder is not that such a Commission was appointed in 
1850, but that it had not been appointed long before. During 
three centuries the country had tolerated the evils arising from 
the legal impossibility of either nullifying or dissolving marriages, 
except by Act of Parliament. 

It is important to notice that the Royal Commission of 1850 
was strictly limited in its scope. It was not empowered to con- 
sider the practicability or the desirability of divorce generally. 
By the terms of its appointment it was confined to the question, 
What would be the best procedure for granting a divorce a vinculo, 
where one of the parties to a marriage was legally entitled to 
seek such a divorce? Lord Campbell, who had been the Chair- 
man of the Commission, speaking in the House of Lords on 
the 19th of May 1857, declared expressly that ‘the object of the 
Commissioners was not to alter the law, but the procedure by 
which the law was carried into effect.’ ° 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1850 issued its report 
in 1853. The outcome of that report was the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Bill of 1857. The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Cranworth, in moving the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords, was as clear as Lord Campbell in describing 
what he held to be its proper scope or nature. He refused, as 
the Government of which he was a member refused in both 
Houses, to enter upon a general consideration of marriage and 
divorce : 

The main object of this Bill was [he said] to constitute a Court which 


should be competent to decree as a matter of right that relief in favour of 
persons who had just matter of complaint which could now only be obtained 


by an Act of Parliament.?° 


He assured the House that : 


nothing would induce him to submit a Bill which he believed would have 
the slightest tendency to shake the confidence of the country in the 
permanency, if not the absolate indissolubility, of the marriage tie.™* 


It is not necessary to discuss the interesting debates in both 
Houses of Parliament upon Lord Cranworth’s Bill. Mr. Glad- 


* Vol. i. sec. 51. * Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. cxlv. p. 512. 
1 Ibid. p. 488. 11 Tbid. p. 483. 
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stone’s emphatic opposition to it is even better known than 
Lord Palmerston’s strenuous support of it. At the last moment 
it was almost wrecked in the House of Lords by an accident 
which would now be described as a ‘snap division.’ When the 
amendments of the House of Commons to the Bill were referred 
back to the House of Lords on the 21st of August 1857, so many 
peers had already left London that the Government could not 
rely upon getting a majority in favour of the Bill. Lord 
Redesdale saw his opportunity of throwing the Bill out. It was 
with great difficulty that the Government procured an adjourn- 
ment of the House for three days. Within that time a certain 
number of peers who were favourable to the Bill were brought 
back to town, and on the 24th of August the motion for 
considering the amendments of the House of Commons was 
carried by a majority of only two votes, 46 to 44.’* Six Bishops 
took part in the division, one only—the Bishop of London— 
voting Content, and five others—the Bishops of Chichester, 
Lincoln, Oxford, Rochester, and Salisbury—Non-Content. 

The Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857 remains the law of the 
country to the present day. In estimating the effect of the 
Act upon social morals, it is necessary to remember that the 
Act has not so much created as revealed the evils of divorce. 
By establishing a single Court of Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes, it largely increased the number of suits for divorce. 
Persons who would or might have taken the law into their own 
hands, when divorce was a practical impossibility, began to 
disclose their matrimonial troubles before the eyes of the public. 
Scandals thus unhappily brought to light in a court of law 
have been still more unhappily popularised through the agency 
of the Press. It is by no means so certain that the existence 
of a Divorce Court has within the last fifty years increased the 
number of cases tending to divorce, especially if the comparative 
population is taken into account, as that it has increased the 
notoriety of these cases. 

At all events, there is one fact which cannot be got over. 
The Royal Commissioners appointed in 1909 have traversed the 
whole field of marriage and divorce; and no one of them has 
suggested that Lord Cranworth’s Act of 1857 should be repealed. 

The Royal Commission of 1909, which has lately issued its 
Report, was empowered to conduct a far more ample inquiry 
than the Royal Commission of 1850. It has been concerned 
not so much with procedure as with principle. It was directed 


to inquire into the present state of the law of England, and the administra- 
tion thereof in divorce and matrimonial causes and applications for separa- 





8 Molesworth, History of England from the Year 1880, vol. iii. p. 99. 
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tion orders, especially with regard to the position of the poorer classes in 
relation thereto, and the subject of the publication of reports of such causes 
and applications, and to report whether any and what amendments should 
be made in such law, or the administration thereof, or with regard to the 
publication of such reports. 


The Commissioners themselves say : ‘ A full inquiry, such as 
has been taken before us, does not appear to have been held 
at any time previously in this country, nor, so far as we are 
aware, in any other.’ * 

Whatever may be the virtues and failings of the Report, or 
rather of the two Reports, issued by the Royal Commission, at 
least they are not wanting in completeness. It is my object in 
this paper to consider, however briefly, the Reports of the Majority 
and the Minority among the Royal Commissioners, and especi- 
ally the relation of the Church to these Reports. 

There is at least this ground of satisfaction, that the Majority 
and the Minority agree in certain important recommendations. 
It can hardly be doubtful that these recommendations will approve 
themselves to the public conscience. Apart from such recom- 
mendations as affect jurisdiction, which, if they excite difference 
of opinion, will probably excite it as much among lawyers as 
among Churchmen, all or nearly all good citizens will admit that 
in matrimonial as in other causes the rich and the poor should 
be equalised as to their position before the law and their oppor- 
tunity of availing themselves ef the law; also, that if there 
is any matrimonial offence which entitles a man to apply to a 
Court for the remedy of divorce, the same offence should afford 
the same title to a woman. It will be admitted, too, on all 
hands, that the Commissioners have consulted the true interest 
of public morality in seeking to prohibit or diminish the evils 
arising from the publication of disgusting and degrading episodes 
in the evidence produced before thé Divorce Court. Familiarity 
with gross or subtle forms of sensual sin through the news- 
papers is a grave and growing peril to the young of both sexes, 
and it is high time that the plague should be stayed. 

From the standpoint of the Church, however, it is impossible 
to escape the feeling that the Majority of the Commissioners 
have entered upon their serious task with an apparently singular 
absence of settled conviction. They deliberately put aside the 
law of the Christian Church even where it had been most clearly 
and widely recognised. 

Our conclusion is [they say] that we must proceed to recommend the 
Legislature to act upon an unfettered consideration of what is best for the 
interest of the State, society, and morality, and for that of parties to suits 
and their families.1* 


3 P, 2. “ P. 37. 
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Again, they show the same frank opportunism in the follow- 
ing passage of their Report : 

Mutual consent.—Some persons consider this as the only solution of the 
difficulties of married life under the conditions of modern civilisation, and 
divorce at the will of one party, subject to suitable restrictions, has even 
been advocated by others. These suggestions have met with little support 
from any of the numerous witnesses who have been called before us, and are 
not likely to meet with any substantial support at the present day in 
England. 1° 

The inference from such language seems to be, as indeed the 
Minority in their Report assume it to be, that, if pressure in 
favour of further relaxations did exist, the Majority of the Com- 
missioners would not feel willing or able to withstand it. The 
Majority of the Commissioners do not apparently entertain an 
invincible prejudice in favour even of monogamy; for all that 
they say is: 

If we start with the fact that the Western world has recognised that the 
union between man and woman in marriage should, in the best interests of 
all concerned, be monogamous, and that a monogamous union ought to be 
continuous until the death of one of the parties... . 

It is not unnatural that the Commissioners, starting with 
minds so strangely open, should arrive at certain novel con- 
clusions in the course of their Report. 

They do, in fact, propose that marriage should be dissoluble, 
and that the parties to a marriage after divorce should be re- 
martriageable, in cases not only of adultery, to which they give 
a somewhat extended signification, but of wilful desertion for 
three years and upwards, of cruelty, of incurable insanity after 
five years’ confinement, of habitual drunkenness found incurable 
after three years from the first order, and of imprisonment under 
commuted death sentence. 

But the results or recommendations at which the Majority 
of the Royal Commissioners have arrived are probably less 
striking than their reasons. For, in their consideration of divorce 
they pay little or no regard to the long-established law and 
practice of the Christian Church; they acknowledge no allegi- 
ance to the teaching of Jesus Christ Himself; they make a wide 
breach in the history and experience of Christendom. For good 
or for evil, their policy is based simply and solely upon their 
own estimate of human happiness or welfare as determined by the 
evidence laid before them in regard to the law of marriage and 
divorce. 

It can scarcely be a just matter of surprise that the Church 
should look upon a Report so conceived and so expressed with 
some degree of initial anxiety. If it were to be embodied in 
legislation, it might easily compromise the relation of the Church 

mi. Rao, 
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to the State. Even as it is, it represents a moral position which 
the Church will not and probably cannot assume. Yet it is well 
that Churchmen should consider not what it is that they would 
have wished the Royal Commission to do, if, indeed, they wished 
anything in the matter of marriage and divorce to be done at 
all, but what it is that the Royal Commission has actually and 
perhaps unavoidably set itself to do. 

The Royal Commission, then, was appointed to consider the 
matrimonial law, not of the Church but of the State. But the 
State is an institution wider than the Church. It is not com- 
posed of Churchmen alone, nor is it composed exclusively, 
although it is predominantly, of Christians. It embraces a 
number of persons who are not Churchmen or Christians, such 
as Jews, Theists, Agnostics, and Secularists, and a much larger 
number who are more or less nominal Churchmen or Christians. 
To impose the Christian law of marriage altogether upon non- 
Christians would be or might be as real a grievance as to impose 
a non-Christian law of marriage upon Christians. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Commissioners should regard not so much the 
moral or ecclesiastical principles of the Church or of any Chris- 
tian denomination as the interest of the State; and the Minority 
no less than the Majority of the Commissioners must be held to 
aim in their Report at promoting legislation not for the Church 
but for the State. The Commissioners, or the Majority of them, 
may have made, and I think have made, a mistake in paying so 
little attention to the experience of the Church as embodied in 
her law and practice, and even to the direct command of Jesus 
Christ ; for these are vital elements in the estimate of human 
good; but it remains true that, as they were forming recom- 
mendations not for the Church but for the State, they were 
bound to take account of all the citizens who constitute the State, 
Churchmen and non-Churchmen, Christians and non-Christians 
alike. 

If the Report of the Royal Commission, then, is treated—and 
I think it ought to be treated—as affecting, and being designed 
to affect, at least directly and immediately, not the Church but 
the State, there can be no sufficient reason why Churchmen 
should fly into a panic over its contents. The laity, and even 
the clergy of the Church, however much they may regret any 
departure from Christian principles in the matrimonial law of 
the State, need not and cannot feel conscientiously aggrieved by 
it, so long as they are not required or expected to perform them- 
selves any action which is in their eyes morally wrong. The 
Majority of the Royal Commissioners propose, if an alteration 
in the Act of 1857 takes place, to guard the consciences of the 
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clergy against injustice."* The duty of the Church, then, is 
pretty clear. The Report of the Royal Commission is not the 
law of the land. It is as yet far from becoming the law of the 
land. At the worst there must be a considerable interval between 
the presentation of the Report and the legislation which may 
ultimately issue from it. The Church will enjoy the opportunity 
during a good many years of forming or guiding public opinion 
upon_Christian lines before any Bill for modifying the present 
law of marriage can be brought into Parliament, and still more 
before it can be passed into law. It is a matter, then, of high 
moment that the Church should make a wise and active use of 
those years to crystallise public opinion in support of the 
Christian conception of Holy Matrimony. 

It becomes necessary, then, to consider Our Lord’s doctrine 
respecting the tie of Holy Matrimony. His language upon the 
relation of man and wife is well known. St. Matthew relates 
that 
there came unto him Pharisees tempting him, and saying, Is it lawful for 
a man to put away his wife for every cause? And he answered and said, 
Have ye not read, that he which made them from the beginning made them 
male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the twain shall become one 
flesh? So that they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.?” 


But His language here as elsewhere must be interpreted in the 
light of His general teaching. It was His aim to enunciate ideals 
rather than to enact positive laws. He set before His Church 
sovereign principles; but for the most part He allowed the 
Church a wide liberty in the practical realisation of His prin- 
ciples. Thus the command ‘Resist not evil’ is an ideal; it 
cannot be literally obeyed in the present state of human nature 
and human society, or it would bar the way to all punishment 
of crime. The command ‘ Swear not at all’ is an ideal ; the nearer 
men can approach to it the better will it be for the world; but 
it has not been regarded in the Church generally as forbidding 
the taking of an eath in courts of law. Again, the indissolubility 
of marriage is an ideal; but where men do not and apparently 
cannot attain the ideal, not only the State but the Church needs 
to decide what is to be done if they notoriously fall below it. 
Our Lord Himself seems to have recognised the distinction 
between the higher or theoretical and the lower or practical 
morality in respect of marriage. For if in St. Mark’s and St. 
Luke’s Gospels He laid down the absolute rule ‘ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife and marry another committeth adultery against 
her,’ or ‘Everyone that putteth away his wife and marrieth 
*P. 2. 7 St. Matthew xix. 3-6, R.V. 
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another committeth adultery,’ yet in two passages of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel—passages which rest upon the same external 
testimony as the texts in St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels— 
He added the qualifying phrase ‘ saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion’ or ‘ except for fornication,’ and He added it in one of them 
immediately after the words already quoted, ‘What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.’ Some living divines 
of high repute, such as the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Inge, and the 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. Sanday, 
argued before the Royal Commission that not only did Our 
Lord’s words constitute an exception to the law of the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, but they would justify the Christian State 
in allowing other exceptions than fornication or adultery, if 
and where men and women, because of the hardness of their 
hearts, were found to be incapable of coming nearer to the ideal 
of Christian marriage. At all events, there is this one exception, 
which rests, or has generally been held to rest, upon the authority 
of Our Lord Himself. : 

It is sometimes, indeed, contended that the absolute in- 
dissolubility of marriage is, and has ever been, the law of the 
Church. But what is the law of the Church? It can only 
be the law of the Universal Church. No doubt a National Church, 
as the 34th Article declares, possesses the power, within certain 
limits, of making laws for itself. But the law of the Church 
can only be the universally accepted law. Where the Eastern 
Church differs from the Western, or where the Western Church 
is divided within itself, there is no law of the Church properly 
so called. But the absolute indissolubility of marriage is not 
the law of the Eastern Church. It is not the law of the Church 
accepted by the Reformers, as the well-known Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum sufficiently shows. It is not the law of -the 
Church which the Nonconformists generally recognise to-day. 
Nor is it practically, although it may be theoretically, the law 
of the Church of Rome; for the facility which that Church 
admits in the nullification of marriages is in fact a surrender 
of the position which the Church theoretically maintains. 

The Prayer Book, indeed, in the Form of the Solemnisation 
of Matrimony, regards the permanency of marriage as being 
alone accordant to the will of God. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the solemn declaration, ‘Those whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder,’ is a repetition of Our 
Lord’s own words, and it must be interpreted in accordance 
with the interpretation put upon them. It follows, too, upon 
the promises made each to the other by the two parties in the 
marriage. But the violation of those promises, on the strength 
of which the Church has given her blessing, is just what consti- 
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tutes the difficulty with which the Church, as well as the State, 
is called to deal, and what in the opinion of such high authorities 
as Archbishop Temple and Bishop Creighton does practically 
dissolve the bond of marriage. 

The authority attaching to the Canons of 1603-4 is, of course, 
inferior to that of the Prayer Book. But it is impossible, I 
think, to read the 106th and 107th Canons without feeling, as 
indeed Sir Lewis Dibdin has lately argued, that 


the law of the Church of England as to the indissolubility of marriage and 
the corresponding practice of the Church Courts remained unchanged. . . 
from before the Reformation until after the present Canons of 1603-4 came 


into operation. 
It seems, however, to be implied in the 107th Canon that re- 
marriages of persons who had been ecclesiastically divorced, not 
a vinculo but a mensa et thoro, were not uncommon, and that 
the Church felt bound to take rather strong action against them. 

Whatever may be the duty of the Church in the sphere of 
Holy Matrimony, I cannot help thinking that the policy of 
inflicting one and the same lifelong penalty on the guilty and 
the innocent parties, where one is altogether guilty and the 
other altogether innocent, will never command the moral assent 
of the nation at large. It will be felt, as it has been felt, to 
conflict with the Divine original principles of reason and justice. 
The Lambeth Conference of 1888 made a clear distinction 
between the treatment of innocent and guilty persons. The 
Lambeth Conference of 1908 somewhat mitigated, unhappily, as 
I think, although only by a small majority, that distinction, as 
it expressed the judgment that innocent no less than guilty 
persons, if they desired to enter into another contract of marriage, 
should be debarred from receiving the blessing of the Church. 
But whether the remarriage of an innocent divorced person is 
or is not ecclesiastically desirable, it is evident that the person 
whose marriage has been dissolved through no fault of his or 
hers is a natural subject for the pity rather than for the censure 
of the Church. 

The duty of the Church, then, may be clearly stated. In 
legislating for her own sons and daughters, she must take her 
stand definitely and finally upon the authority of her Divine 
Founder. His voice is her law. From His will there can be 
no dissent ; from His command there can be no appeal. It is 
impossible that the Church should treat marriage otherwise than 
as a sacred and sacramental union, not a mere contract revocable 
at the choice of the parties who make it, but a union so vital, 
so solemn, and so permanent as to be the divinely chosen symbol 
of the mystical union between Christ as the Head of the Church 
and the Church herself. 
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Nor is it doubtful that the Church is entitled and may be 
bound to call upon Christians, as being disciples of Jesus Christ, 
to ‘suffer hardship,’ if need be, for the good of the State and 
of the Church. They cannot claim to dissolve what is in her 
eyes a sacramental union because it has brought upon them 
@ certain amount of pain or sorrow or ignominy. In Christian 
matrimony the husband takes the wife, and the wife the 
husband, ‘ for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health.’ The discipline of suffering, hard as it may be 
to bear, is often a necessary element in the process by which 
God prepares the souls of His children for eternity. Never, 
perhaps, is the true Christian character more powerfully or 
more beautifully revealed than in the patient and prolonged 
endurance of an unmerited, yet inevitable, burden. 

But if the Church must be absolutely true to the will of 
Jesus Christ, she must be careful not to go beyond His will. 
She must not bind where He has loosed. She must not be 
stricter or less sympathetic than He was. She must not prohibit 
divorce where adultery or fornication has taken place; nor 
must she prohibit, even if she cannot unreservedly approve, the 
religious remarriage of an innocent divorced man or woman. 
In permitting such remarriage she is true to the moral instinct 
of humanity; she is true also to the permission of Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

But while the Church thus treats an innocent divorced person 
in the spirit of Christian leniency, she can hold no terms with 
a person whose divorce is the consequence of his or her own guilty 
action. The remarriage of a guilty divorced person is a proceed- 
ing with which neither the Church nor any minister of the 
Church can take part. Such a person, so long as his or her 
lawful partner survives, is naturally and necessarily debarred 
from Christian marriage and, except under ecclesiastical absolu- 
tion, from the sacraments of the Christian Church. 

If the Church, however, in obedience as she believes to the 
authority of Jesus Christ, recognises now, as she has always 
recognised, one exception to the indissolubility of marriage, it 
is not, I think, in her power to recognise any other. It is here 
that I agree with the Minority rather than with the Majority 
of the Royal Commissioners in their Report. The passions of 
humanity burst so violently upon the rock of the Divine law that 
any lowering of the breakwater created against divorce is only 
too likely to end in the sweeping away of restraint altogether. 
It is surprising that the Majority of the Royal Commissioners 
should make so light of the evidence adduced as to the perilous 
effects of facilitating divorce in such countries as France or the 
United States of America. Whatever criticism may be passed 
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upon the statistics of divorce in these countries, it remains true 
beyond dispute that the number of divorces has gravely and 
progressively increased until it has become a cause of serious 
anxiety to the most patriotic citizens of both countries. Experi- 
ence, in fact, shows that, when once the Divine law of marriage 
1s sacrificed, the State stands upon a steep incline where it is 
impossible to discover a safe and secure resting-place. Mr. 
Roosevelt has spoken of ‘ the loosening of the marriage tie among 
old American families’ as ‘one of the most unpleasant and 
dangerous features of our American life.’ But the evil is not 
only that so many marriages are dissolved ; it is that the dissolu- 
tion of marriage is so lightly regarded by public opinion. When 
matters reach such a pass that one marriage in every twelve or 
fifteen or even twenty is subject to dissolution, it is clear that 
the State is in sore danger of forfeiting the stability and the 
sanctity which are rooted in domestic life. 

The Minority of the Royal Commissioners in their Report 
have criticised the grounds other than adultery which are 
approved by the Majority as justifying divorce. These grounds 
have all been tried in foreign countries ; sometimes the trial has 
been admitted to be a failure, sometimes it has led to the trial 
of other grounds as well. All alike may be said to exemplify the 
difficulty which Mr. Gladstone urged so strongly in the debates 
upon the Bill of 1857—that unless marriage is held to rest upon 
the Divine law, there is no possibility of staying the demand for 
divorce. Wilful desertion for three years and upwards, if it 
were a ground of divorce, might be, and often would be, only a 
form of collusion. Mr. Barnard, K.C., speaking from his experi- 
ence of the Divorce Court, told the Commissioners, ‘I think if 
you have divorce for desertion, it is practically coming to divorce 
by consent.’ Cruelty, again, is a matter of opinion, and a charge 
of cruelty may easily lend itself to collusion. Incurable insanity 
after five years’ confinement is another suggested ground of 
divorce. But such insanity is not easily separable from other 
life-long maladies ; it is definitely omitted from the grounds of 
divorce in the model Divorce Law suggested by the National 
Congress on Uniform Divorce Law in the United States: it is 
rather a ground for the prohibition than for the dissolution of 
marriage. Habitual drunkenness is also approved by the 
Majority of the Royal Commissioners as a ground of divorce. 
But drunkenness is, and will probably be still more, susceptible 
to treatment; and to allow divorce for drunkenness, or 
indeed, for insanity, is to lower the conception of marriage as 
a union ‘ for better for worse.’ The commutation of a sentence 
of death into penal servitude for life presents a problem not 
easily distinguishable from any prolonged sentence of imprison- 
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ment. It must be added that the Majority of the Royal Commis- 
sioners would appear to have strangely ignored the ambiguous 
position of children whose parents are divorced. The multiplica- 
tion of children in such a position would be a loss and even a 
peril to the welfare of the State. 

There are indeed, it must be admitted, cases of grievous hard- 
ship. The only question is whether the proposed relief of these 
cases does not involve more loss than gain to the community. 
For it is unreasonable to sacrifice the morality of the nation 
out of regard to a limited number of hard cases. But divorce 
a mensa et thoro, or judicial separation, sets a married person 
free from the danger of physical suffering in cases of cruelty or 
insanity. It is not, indeed, free from serious objection ; but it 
does not shut the door against the possibility of the separated 
parties coming together again—as, indeed, frequently occurs—in 
happier circumstances. 

The true path of relief lies, it seems, not in multiplying the 
causes of divorce; it lies rather in the proposal, to which both 
the Majority and the Minority of the Royal Commissioners have 
given their assent, for making the declaration of nullity of 
marriage a little easier than it has been. The Church has his- 
torically claimed a certain dispensing or reviewing authority in 
matrimonial causes. She has recognised the duty of treating cases 
of hardship in an equitable spirit. Episcopal dispensation was 
originally meant to be a process of mercy where an insistence 
on the rigour of the law would involve an extreme amount of 
suffering. Unfortunately it was turned into a source of gain; it 
forfeited, and perhaps it can never now regain, at least in Eng- 
land, the confidence of the nation. But it is not more than 
equitable to suggest, as the Minority of the Royal Com- 
missioners admit, that, where one of the parties to a marriage 
at the time when it took place was suffering from an aggravated 
infectious disease, or where the seeds of insanity or incurable 
drunkenness were already sown in him or her, the marriage 
should be judicially and ecclesiastically declared to be null. Nor 
is it more than equitable to suggest that after desertion without 
communication or the possibility of communication for a long 
time it should be permissible to presume the death of the desert- 
ing party to the marriage, and so to offer the other party the 
chance of remarriage. If these recommendations are adopted, 
the Church will have gone as far as it seems possible to go in the 
relief of matrimonial grievances without the sacrifice of Christian 
principle. 

Upon the s»bject of marriage and divorce the Church will 
naturally look for the authoritative guidance of the Episcopate 
as a@ whole. It can do no good, nay, in fact, it is rather harmful 

Vor. LXXII—No. 430 4A 
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than useful, that individual Bishops should utter more or less 
contradictory pronouncements upon so solemn an issue. The 
position of the clergy, and indeed of the laity, becomes intoler- 
able if practices condemned by episcopal authority in one diocese 
are condoned in another. The Church has suffered too much 
from the divided counsels of her leaders. If the instinct of 
government is not dead in the Church, is it not time to plead 
with ali due respect that the Episcopate should act, as a Cabinet 
acts, by adopting a definite policy? Such a policy need not, 
and perhaps could not, be what every Bishop in his private 
judgment holds to be best; but it would be the policy urged 
upon the Church by the Episcopate as a whole; and every 
Bishop, so long as he retained his see, would feel bound to support 
it, or at least not to depart from it. The number of the clergy 
who would disobey the collective direction of the Episcopate 
would in all probability be small; and they would be condemned 
by the public opinion of the Church as well as of the nation. 

But if a grave responsibility rests at the present time upon 
the Bishops as the leaders of the Church, not less does it rest 
upon Churchmen and Churchwomen generally. There are, 
indeed, two wholly different and opposite conceptions of 
marriage. One is that marriage is a union sanctioned and con- 
trolled by the Divine will; it is therefore indissoluble, except 
in the special instance recognised by the teaching of Our Lord 
Himself. The other is that it is a secular contract depen- 
dent upon circumstances; changeable as the needs or interests 
or passions of society may seem to demand, and tending 
ever towards such laxity as was advocated before the Royal 
Commission by Mr. Plowden, the police magistrate, who thought 
‘It would be an admirable thing if marriage could be put an 
end to by the consent of the parties’; or by Miss Llewellyn 
Davies, the general secretary of the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
who said,‘ When man and wife agree to part, I feel it would be 
much better for the morals of both to grant a divorce.’** In 
these circumstances the choice of Churchmen and Churchwomen 
can hardly be doubtful. ‘If they will set themselves heart and 
soul not only in theory but in practice to maintain the permanent 
sanctity of Christian marriage, the battle of national morality 
will be half won. But whatever may be the law of the State, it 
is impossible that the Church for herself or her members can 
assent to any lower conception of Christian marriage than such as 
accords with the will and the law of Jesus Christ. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 












THE PROBLEM OF MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


(II) 
THE PASSING OF MARRIAGE 


| HAVE been asked by the Editor of The Nineteenth Century 
and After to contribute to his Review a few considerations 
suggested by the Reports of the Divorce Commission. I comply 
the more willingly with his request because I regard those 
documents as being of much importance; not, indeed, for any 
merits of their own, but on account of their very sinister signifi- 
cance. I shall begin by considering my subject from two points 
of view, the historical and the sociological. A grave moral disease 
of the present day is what I may call a prurient and pestilential 
individualism. It is the direct outcome of the Rousseauan philo- 
sophy—what a profanation of so august a word—which was at 
the heart of the French Revolution, and which, starting from 
France, has infected the general mind throughout Europe. Its 
issue, in the public order, is the utter degradation of politics—yes, 
utter ; for what greater degradation is conceivable than the govern- 
ment of a country by the elect of equal and universal suffrage— 
that is to say, by a majority largely composed of charlatans, the 
outcome of majorities ‘ chiefly fools,’ as Carlyle judged, and surely 
with some reason? Everything is referred to the decision of ‘ the 
Yea or No of general ignorance.’ The counting of heads is 
accepted as the one rule of right and wrong, in entire oblivion of 
the fact that most of the heads are empty, and of the verity 
that ‘ ex nihilo fit nihil.’ It seems to be an almost universally 
received doctrine, at the present day, that society is something 
artificial ; something which can be created, or recreated, accord- 
ing to the will, or rather whim, of the multitude—that is of the 
majority of them operating through Acts of Parliament. No 
notion is more opposed to the clearest lessons of history, to the 
most fundamental data of sociology. I use these words advisedly. 
If there is any lesson of history which is writ large on the annals 
of the world, it is that majorities are almost always wrong; and 
the very first principle of sociology is that civil society is not a 
fortuitous congeries of individuals, but an organism, the product 
of long centuries of evolution and heredity, the present out- 
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come of an immemorial past. No man liveth to himself. We 
work our work not only for ourselves, but for the generations 
that shall come after. We inherit the work of the generations 
that have gone before. ‘The dead forgotten and unknown’ 
have bequeathed to us the results of their toils and their suffer- 
ings; the institutions, yes, and the traditions, beliefs, ideas, 
which are the very foundation of our civilisation. One of the 
legacies of the past, and one of the most precious, is marriage as 
it was shaped by Christianity and firmly established throughout 
Europe in the age when Christendom was a fact, and not the 
shadow of a great name; an age which no one who knows will 
hesitate to salute as ‘magna parens virum.’ To glance a little 
at what Christian marriage then was—and, indeed, still is, in 
the Catholic Church—will be a good preparation for considering 
the tinkering to which our Royal Commission would subject the 
institution of matrimony. 

‘Behold I make all things new ’ was, in effect, the proclama- 
tion to the world of the Author of Christianity. And not the 
least part of that great renewal was the re-creation of marriage. 
The unit of the social order in the Christendom to come was to 
be the family. But in the decadent Roman Empire the family 
had largely lost the religious character which it bore in earlier 


ages. Marriage, to adopt the words of an Elizabethan poet, from 
‘an immaculate robe of honour’ had become ‘a cloak to leprosy 
and foulness.’ ‘Hoc fonte derivata clades.’ I need not enlarge 
upon the facts written all too clearly upon well-known pages of 
Latin literature. It may suffice here to quote a few words in 
which a learned writer sums them up : 


When Christianity began its great work, not only was the unity of 
marriage broken by repudiation of the bond and perpetual violation of its 
sanctity, but in the background of all civilised life lurked a host of 
abominations, all tending to diminish the fertility of the human race and 
to destroy life in its beginning and in its progress. ... The Church 
succeeded not only in rolling back the tide of pollution, but in establishing 
the basis of all social life, the unity and indissolubility of marriage. . . 
The power of a sacrament had silently been insinuated into the decayed, 
the almost pulverised foundations of social life, and built them up with the 
solidity of a rock, which would bear the whole superstructure of the City 
of God.? 


This was the great achievement in the social order of the 
Church, working the work for which her Founder came into the 
_ world. And her first instrument in effecting it was her revela- 
tion of the virtue of purity. Yes, revelation: the word is not 
too strong. In antique Hellas and Rome, the existence of such 
a virtue was hardly suspected, although, here and there—for 
example, in the institute of the Vestal Virgins—we find what may 


* The Formation of Christendom, by T. W. Allies, vol. i. p. 306. 
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be called a foregleam of it. A married woman was indeed 
expected to be faithful to her husband; but that duty was based 
on the fact that she was his property. No similar duty was 
held to be incumbent on a man. No turpitude attached to 
his intercourse with courtesans or slave girls; no ethical obliga- 
tion was supposed to forbid it. But the Church prescribed a 
new law as to the relation of the sexes—a law grounded on the 
revelation made by Christianity. This is expressly indicated in 
the well-known words of St. Paul: ‘Let every man possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the lust of con- 
cupiscence even as the Gentiles who know not God.’ While 
inculcating the superior excellence of religious celibacy, it estab- 
‘lished marriage on that doctrine of monogamy, holy and indis- 
soluble, which its Founder had recognised as the divine 
original, the ideal pattern of the institution, from ‘the beginning ’ 
in the counsels of Eternal Reason; exhibiting it, in the words 
of the Office, as a sacrament ‘instituted in the interests of 
the reproduction of the human species’; a sacrament, indeed, 
of the natural order, but adopted into the family of religion; a 
sacrament of which the contracting parties are themselves the 
ministers; a sacrament imposing upon them duties towards each 
other, towards their children, towards society; a sacrament for 
the reception of which absolutely free consent is so essential 
a condition that even the undue exertion of parental influence 
will invalidate it; a sacrament which works this change in those 
who receive it that they are thenceforth not two but one flesh, two 
atoms bound together, in a bond severable only by death: and 
finding in that union the consummation alike of manhood and 
of womanhood. 


He is the half part of a blesséd man 
Left to be finishéd by such as she: 
And she, a fair divided excellence 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 


It is curious and significant that the most popular of the 
Latin poets seems to have anticipated this ideal in his well-known 
lines : 

Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsus queremoniis 

Suprema citius solvet amor die.? 


Of course, I am well aware that fully to realise the high 
Christian ideal of marriage was the work of centuries. But the 


2 Greatly daring, I ventured some years ago upon an English rendering of 
these exquisite lines : 
Thrice happy—more than thrice—are they 
Whom bonds indissoluble join : whom love, 
That bickering jars can neither mar nor move, 
Makes one of twain—until the closing day. 
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same must be said of every Christian ideal, of the Trinity, of 
the place and prerogatives of the Deipara, of the Papacy, for 
example. Each developed ‘ occulto velut arbor evo’ and was, 
in a sense, the long result of time. Cardinal Laurence Brancata 
is quite warranted in saying that in the first ages of the Church 
many verities were imperfectly apprehended or almost unknown 
(‘ penitus ignote’). It is not therefore matter for surprise that 
in the -early centuries great Doctors of the Catholic Church 
doubted concerning the case of a husband who puts aside an 
unfaithful wife and remarries. ‘He merely commits a venial 
sin,’ says St. Augustine, and that in one of his later works, 
though in an earlier treatise he had expressed a less lenient 
view. In St. Ambrose, too, we find a like dubiety; in one’ 
passage he declares that such remarriage is no sin at all: in 
another he gives a contrary opinion. But gradually the true 
and stricter view was imposed by the Roman Pontiffs, and in the 
opening Middle Ages the doctrine of the absolute indissolubility 
of marriage, rightly contracted and consummated, save by the 
death of one of the parties, was firmly established in the Western 
Church ; nor has it ever since been questioned. In the schismatic 
Eastern Patriarchates the explication of Christian doctrine was 
arrested, and the view prevailed that woman’s adultery was a 
valid ground for putting her away and marrying another. It 
was the beginning of still greater laxity concerning the marriage 
bond, and now in those regions a husband’s facilities for divorc- 
ing his wife—hers for divorcing him are much less ample—are 
almost as great as they were among the Pagans of decadent 
Rome. This degradation of family life is part—a notice- 
able part—of the general moral degradation which ensued 
in the East on its separation from the Centre of Unity. 
In the Byzantine Empire society became stationary or decadent. 
The virility which is a dominant note of Latin civilisation is 
absent. Nor can it be doubted that one—perhaps the chief— 
cause of the incontestable superiority of the West was the higher 
position which woman occupied there. That position unquestion- 
ably rested upon the indissolubility of marriage. The kind of 
men found in a country depends upon the kind of women 
found in it. Renan well observes: ‘La force d’une nation 
c’est la pudeur de ses femmes.’ And the chief bulwark of 
woman’s chastity is the absolute character of matrimony. 

The great religious upheaval of the sixteenth century is often 
spoken of as the rejection of Papal authority. Thus Gray, in 
a well-known ode, describes Henry the Eighth as ‘the majestic 
lord who broke the bonds of Rome.’ But he broke also the 
bonds of ecclesiastical discipline regulating marriage. And the 
same must be said of the Continental Reformers. The author of a 
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noticeable book recently published finds, indeed, the primum 
movens of the Protestant revolt in discontent with the severe 
teaching of the Catholic Church regarding the relation of the 
sexes. He writes: 


Of all the restraints imposed on individual conduct, the restraint placed 
on the satisfaction of sexual desires is the most irksome. Belief in any 
number of given dogmas, the necessity of attending public worship, fasting, 
penance—all this is relatively easy: but against the rigorous regulations 
edicted by the Catholic Church with regard to his sexual life, the individual 
will never cease to chafe and fret. Even in the centuries in which faith 
was most intense, these regulations were not observed with anything like 
exactitude. Far more than any positive disbelief in dogma was hatred 
of such restraints the real lever of the Protestant movement in the sixteenth 
century. Neither the various princes who embraced the Protestant cause, 
nor those who followed them, cared one straw about dogma: finely spun 
distinctions between transubstantiation and consubstantiation, incompre- 
hensible controversies regarding the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
would never have sufficed to excite enthusiasm among a population sunk in 
ignorance, unable for the most part even to read or write, and most certainly 
incapable of grasping any abstract notions, however simple—and the abstract 
notions contained in these Christian dogmas (i.e. transubstantiation and 
sacrifice of the Mass) are extremely complicated. How are we to suppose 
such purely intellectual problems to be accessible to the understanding of 
ignorant and semi-barbaric populations? And even if we were to admit 
such an impossibility, can it for a moment be supposed that merely intellec- 
tual problems are capable of provoking enthusiasm or fury—of kindling 
those passions that burst forth with such amazing, such uncontrollable 
violence, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ?* 


Unquestionably there is much truth in this view. Protestantism, 
whatever else it was or was not, must assuredly be regarded as a 
great assertion of individualism; a breaking asunder of the 
bonds, a casting away of the cords, wherewith the Catholic 
Church had sought to fetter those animal passions, those lower 
instincts, those fleshly lusts, which war against the soul. And 
so, from the first, we find the various sects which arose through- 
out the Continent on the ruins of the ancient faith, at one 
in derogating from the law of strict monogamy, however widely 
apart on other matters. Luther—to say nothing of his willing- 
ness, on a memorable occasion, to permit polygamy—allowed 
divorce for adultery and malicious desertion ; and Calvin followed 
his example. The disciples of these teachers, in subsequent 
ages, bettered it. In the eighteenth century dissolution of the 
marriage tie was accorded by their Protestant Consistories for 
such reasons as ‘ uncongeniality,’ ‘irreconcilable enmity,’ and 


* The Sociological Value of Christianity, by Dr. Chatterton-Hill, p. 125. It 
seems evident from his volume that Dr. Chatterton-Hill is not a Catholic, or, 
indeed, a Christian of any variety. I propose, with the permission of the 
Editor of this Review, to give, in a subsequent number, some account of this 
striking book. 
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the like, and we catch an echo of this laxity even in the writings 
of our own great Puritan poet, the austere Milton; nay, as his 
editor says, he ‘pushes the Protestant licence’ very far, con- 
tending, as he does, in his well-known treatise, that divorce 
should be granted for ‘ indisposition, unfitness and contrariness 
of mind.’ In the Church of England the old conception of in- 
dissoluble marriage was retained,* Cranmer’s career having been 
cut shert before he had been able to indoctrinate it with the 
looser notions of sexual morality which, naturally enough, were 
congenial to him. But marriages of the wealthy were from 
time to time dissolved by Acts of Parliament, the Anglican 
Bishops not protesting, and, indeed, in some cases, assenting. 
It was, however, the French Revolution—which may be re- 
garded as the Second Act in the great drama of which the Pro- 
testant Reformation was the First—which virtually made of 
marriage a contract terminable at the pleasure or satiety of 
either party. This was effected by the famous law of the 20th of 
September 1792, and by way of complement the Convention 
decreed, on the 2nd of November in the same year, that natural 
children should be placed on the same footing as legitimate in 
the matter of succession. It is worth while to cite the words 
of Cambacérés—afterwards Napoleon’s Arch-Chancellor—in re- 
commending this change; they are a complete revelation of the 
Jacobin mind on the subject. ‘There cannot be two sorts of 
paternity, and no interests should prevail over the rights of 
blood. It would be to wrong legislators, free from prejudice, 
if one dared to believe that they would shut their ears to the 
incorruptible voice of nature and consecrate at the same time 
the tyranny of custom and the errors of jurisconsults.’ The 
effect of these laws of the Jacobin legislators was to intro- 
duce into France, for a time, the morals of the poultry yard; 
a state of things which their successors, at the present day— 
just as ‘free from prejudice’ as they were—are striving, with 
much promise of success, to bring back. It is the inevitable 
effect of the degradation of the ideal of marriage—the sole curb 
of man’s capricious appetite, the sole defence of woman’s fragile 
honour. The spectacle presented by the United States of 
America may serve as an illustration of this truth. There, 
divorce is rampant ; and what is notable is that it is most rampant 
in regions where ‘ the dissidence of dissent and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion’ have been most fully realised : in the 


* That seems to be the better opinion, and it is supported by the great 
authority of Sir Lewis Dilden, who, in his Notes on the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, writes that after the Protestant Reformation ‘the law of the 
Church of England as to the indissolubility of marriage, and the corresponding 
practice of the Church Courts, remained unchanged.’ 
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Commonwealths founded by Puritans and in the parts of other 
States settled by their descendants. If the matter were not 
so grave, the causes for which the marriage tie may there be 
dissolved might be regarded as admirable fooling. It has been 
held in the Courts of that country to be cruelty sufficient to 
warrant such dissolution when a man would not cut his toenails, 
and in consequence scratched his wife every night; when he 
accused her sister of stealing, thereby severely wounding the 
feelings of his spouse; when he persisted in the use of tobacco, 
thereby aggravating her sick headaches; and I saw a case men- 
tioned the other day, in one of the public prints, where a man 
succeeded in divorcing his wife on the ground that she had taken 
his artificial teeth and worn them herself. 

So much from the point of view of history. Now let us turn 
to that other point of view from which I have undertaken to 
regard my subject: the point of view of sociology. What is 
the true foundation of the State? Not the individual, as the 
revolutionary doctrine insists; no, but the family. It has been 
truly said that the revolutionary doctrine of atomism would 
be valid only in a community where every man should begin 
life as a foundling and end it a bachelor. Man 1s, according 
to the venerable Aristotelian dictum, a social animal. He is 
that by his very nature: ‘unus homo nullus homo.’ He is 
born a member of a society—the family: he grows up in that 
society ; in his turn he founds a like society; and his children 
repeat his life’s story. In the family the character is formed : 
in the family the truth is realised that no man liveth to himself, 
and the essential lessons of duty and responsibility are learned : 
the family is the school of authority and of respect : the family 
weds the gains of the past to the hopes of the future—its office to 
‘link the generations each to each.’ It is the microcosm of 
the State which may indeed be rightly viewed as the expanded 
family. But the first condition of family life is its stability ; and 
the great instrument of that stability is ‘ pure religion breathing 
household laws,’ the first of those laws being the indissoluble 
union of the parents. Yes, for the vast multitude religion is the 
only curb of the egotism which ever threatens that union. 
‘ Nothing,’ said one who was not only a great master of romantic 
fiction but a great master of social science, ‘nothing proves 
more conclusively the necessity of indissoluble marriage than 
the instability of passion.” These words of Balzac express a 
profound truth. And here I should like to quote again a 
few admirable sentences from Dr. Chatterton-Hill : 

The family is a miniature society; and the disintegration of this 


miniature society cannot but produce the disintegration of the larger 
society—even as social disintegration in its turn points to a disintegration 
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of the family. If the individual be not strongly integrated in the family, 
neither will he be integrated in society as a whole; if he be not conscious 
of his duties and responsibilities in the family, he will not be conscious of 
his duties and responsibilities towards society. No society can hope to be 
strong if the family be weak—even as no individual can hope to be strong 
if he be afflicted with a weak heart. For the family is by far the most 
efficacious of all the social subdivisions, such as the class, the profession, 
the syndicate, the corporation, etc., the function of which is to adapt the 
individual to social life by integrating him in a group to which he is 
attached by ties of especial affection or interest—society as a whole being 
too large, too far removed from the individual, to be able to influence him 
sufficiently. The family differs from other social subdivisions. . . . For the 
members of the family are linked together by ties sui generis: ties at once 
of a physiological and a psychological nature, which do not exist between 
the members of any other group, of any other organisation. Hence the 
supreme importance of maintaining intact the family structure without 
which the family functions cannot be performed.® 


Dr. Chatterton-Hill remarks: ‘ These truths are elementary.’ 
So they are. But they do not seem to have been adequately 
appreciated by the curious medley of ladies and gentlemen who 
constituted the Commission on Divorce. I fail to find in either 
the Majority or the Minority Report anything which suggests the 
real apprehension of them, or any suggestion whatever of any 
sociological value. The recommendations of the Majority Report, 
indeed, with the exception of their suggestion for restricting 
the publication of divorce cases, are, as it seems to me, not 
merely valueless but much worse : they are in the highest degree 
perverse and pernicious. They mean, in fact, the further broaden- 
ing of the way, already too broad, which leadeth to destruction, 
so that many more may go in thereat. To the existing grounds 
for divorce the signatories of the Majority Report would add 
five more—viz. wilful desertion for three years, cruelty, incurable 
insanity, habitual drunkenness, imprisonment under commuted 
death sentence; and, further, departing from the existing law, 
they would make simple adultery by the man, as is at present 
such adultery by the woman, a reason for the dissolution of a 
marriage. There is a very valuable observation in Taine’s great 
work that those who propose legislation should picture it to 
themselves as applied in the actual world, that they should 
endeavour to contemplate the people affected by it, a proceeding 
which, as he justly observes, needs ‘ rare talent for observation, 
and, at every step, exquisite tact.’ I make no question that the 
ladies and gentlemen selected for the Divorce Commission are 
amply endowed with those gifts, but I may be permitted to 
doubt whether they have used them sufficiently, or indeed at 
all, in the execution of their task. I find no evidence that they 
have in imagination mixed themselves with life before making 
their recommendations. 


*P. 1. 
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However that may be, the adoption of the proposals of the 
Majority Commissioners would prove to be the beginning of the 
end of Holy Matrimony. The signatories of the Minority Report 
are well warranted when they write, ‘If the principle which lies 
behind those proposals be once admitted, with all that it neces- 
sarily implies, the result would be to abolish the principle of 
monogamous life-long union.’ A plausible—but not as I think a 
valid—defence might be offered for the dissolution of the marriage 
bond by adultery, because, in the words of the Minority Report, 
‘it breaks the tie of married life, in a sense, and with a complete- 
ness which can be predicted of no other wrongdoing.’ But the 
doctrine of the Majority Report is that ‘the law should be such as 
would give relief where serious causes intervene which are gener- 
ally and properly recognised as leading to the break-up of married 
life,’ * and, as we have seen, it specifies five of such causes besides 
adultery. Are there not, however, other causes which the parties 
concerned, backed up by that vague, indefinite, amorphous, 
illogical, and often quite contemptible thing miscalled public 
opinion, would insist upon as being equally serious? For 
example, incompatibility of temper or of temperament, a chronic 
or incurable malady, post-nuptial incapacity for the physical 
requirements of marriage, deep-rooted and irreconcilable differ- 
ence of religious belief. Surely the Minority Report is right 
when it declares: ‘The proposals [of the Majority of the Com- 
missioners] if carried by legislation would lead the nation to a 
downward incline on which it would be vain to expect to be able 
to stop halfway. It is idle to imagine that in a matter where 
great forces of human passions must always be pressing with all 
their might against whatever barriers are set up, those barriers 
can be permanently maintained in a position arbitrarily chosen 
with no better reason to support them than the supposed condi- 
tion of public opinion at the moment of their erection.’ To 
which must be added—what neither the Majority nor the 
Minority of the Commissioners seems to have recognised—that, 
human nature being what it is, the very prospect of the possi- 
bility of divorce must militate against the continuity of marriage. 
The knowledge that the union of a man and woman must persist 
until death parts them, is the best security for their finding in it 
if not happiness some ‘settled low content,’ or at all events a 
modicum of that ‘agreeable feeling’ which Herbert Spencer 
regards as the object of life and the sole criterion of right and 
wrong. 

6 It would be the gravest mistake to legislate for the removal of exceptional 
hardships. ‘Hard cases make bad law ’ is a well-known dictum in the Courts. 
Hard cases make bad laws is a principle which the legislature should ever bear 


in mind. It should legislate for the general good, not for the relief of private 
grievances. 
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And now let us turn to the Minority Report. It supports 
two’ of the proposals of the Majority of the Commissioners. 
One is that the sexes should be placed upon an equality in the 
matter of adultery: that is to say, that proof of the simple 
adultery of the husband should entitle the wife to a divorce. It 
appears to me that this view is untenable both on physiological 
and on practical grounds. I do not deny that adultery in a man 
is as unethical as in a woman. But I do maintain that from 
the sociological point of view it is of far less moment. It appears 
to me absolute nonsense—or perhaps sickening cant would be a 
better description—to ignore the difference between the two 
sexes in respect of the erotic instinct. Man by his very nature 
inclines to polygamy. Woman to monogamy. The ebullient 
virility of the man requires to be tamed and disciplined for 
ordered social life by religion, or by reason, or by both. ‘ Woman 
is chaste in her inmost being’—‘ Das Weib ist keusch in ihrem 
tiefsten Wesen’—Schiller sings, and truly. Chastity is the 
woman’s prerogative and distinctive virtue, just as courage is 
man’s ; it is the keystone of her moral character on which all her 
worth depends : a lapse from it overthrows her spiritual being in a 
way which is irreparable : ‘ Lesa pudicitia nulla est reparabilis 
arte.’ The psychical difference is enormous between the conse- 
quences of unchastity in the two sexes. And the physical 
differences are the counterpart of it. I need not further dwell on 
this matter. I observed the other day in some journal—I do not 
remember what, nor does it matter—that to place the two sexes 
on @ different footing in sexual matters is to contravene the 
holy law of equality. ‘The holy law of equality!’ The expres- 
sion appears to me the veriest balderdash. No such law exists, 
and if it did exist it would be by no means holy but most unholy, 
as opposed to the plainest facts of life and the most elementary 
principles of justice. Inequality not equality is the supreme rule 
of life, and it reigns in the family as elsewhere : nay, the family 
is built upon the inequality of the sexes, and the unlikeness of 
one spouse fits the unlikeness of the other.*® 

One other proposal of the Majority of the Commissioners finds 
favour with the Minority, and regarding it the fewest words will 
suffice. It is that greater facilities should be given to persons of 
slender means, living at a considerable distance from London, 
to exercise their statutory rights under the Divorce Acts. Of 

* It also concurs in the recommendation of the Majority relating to the 
publication of reports of divorce and other matrimonial causes, and in certain 
other recommendations, of no great importance, which need not be noticed here. 

* I need hardly say that this phrase is suggested by the beautiful lines of 


In Memoriam— 
‘For he was rich where I was poor, 
And his unlikeness fitted mine.’ 
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course, as they say, it is incontestable that ‘no one ought to 
be deprived of his legal rights merely by poverty.’ If the power 
to divorce is to be reckoned among the liberties of the subject, 
it should not be made a luxury of the well-to-do. 

And now, before I lay down my pen and take leave of this 
most important and most painful topic, I would make one con- 
cluding observation. The signatories of the Minority Report 
observe: ‘There are reasons at the present time which lead 
us to think that the State is called rather to strengthen than 
to relax the strictness of its marriage laws.’ There are such 
reasons; they are only too manifest. But is there any reason 
to hope that the State in England, or indeed anywhere else, 
will adopt this course? I confess I do not see any. Through- 
out the civilised world the revolution in the relations of the 
sexes, for four centuries in progress, seems now to be reaching 
its logical consummation. England has followed the example 
of other countries ‘ haud passibus equis.’ But in the establish- 
ment of the Divorce Court in 1857 we must, I fear, discern a 
downward step not to be retrieved. The most sagacious pub- 
licist of the nineteenth century—so I must account M. le Play— 
saw in it ‘a decline of public morality.” The saintly Keble, 
is his well-nigh forgotten tractate, Against Profane Dealing 
with Holy Matrimony, regarded it as a sign of a great apostasy. 
Surely they were right. In every subsequent year the forces 
among us which war against Holy Matrimony have been gather- 
ing strength : and now the cry, once barely muttered, is shouted 
on all sides: ‘Down with it, down with it, even unto the 
ground.’ But certain it is, if any fact is certain, that the dignity 
of woman is bound up with that indissoluble wedlock which alone 
is worthy of the name of marriage. What but the consortium 
omnis vite*® makes a wife to differ from a concubine or a 
courtesan? As certain is it that with the dignity of woman is 
bound up all that is most precious in modern civilisation. Glory 
and loveliness in art, in literature, in public and private life, will 
pass away with the passing of marriage. 

W. S. Litty. 


* I have of course before me the Roman jurisconsult’s definition of marriage : 
‘ Nuptie sunt conjunctio maris et femine et consortium omnis vite; divini et 
humani juris communicatio.’ 
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THE MANNING OF OUR MERCANTILE 
MARINE 


The prosperity, strength, and safety of the United Kingdom and his 
Majesty’s dominions do greatly depend on a large, constant, and ready 
supply of seamen, and it is therefore expedient to promote the increase of 
the number of seamen and to afford them all due encouragement and 
protection. 


THESE words are taken from the preamble of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, and define what should be one of the cardinal 
elements in the national policy. They refer directly to merchant 
seamen only, on whom we depend for our national existence at 
all times, just as we do on naval seamen for our safety in times 
of war; but they also refer indirectly to the latter, as at the 
time at which the Act was passed the Mercantile Marine con- 
stituted an important reserve of the Navy, and was intended to 
be the source from which its wastage in war could be speedily 
and mainly recruited. That being so, the word ‘seamen’ in 
the preamble referred, it may be assumed, to British seamen, 
of European race, owing an undivided allegiance to his Majesty. 
No others would serve for naval purposes, and no aliens, no 
matter what their nationality, no matter how little adverse their 
own national traditions might be to British sympathies, could 
be relied upon to continue their services under the mercantile 
flag, with all the attendant risks of capture and imprisonment, 
in time of war between England and another great sea-Power. 
A Lascar may be defined as a seaman of Asiatic or East African 
birth, and the term ‘ Lascars,’ as used in shipping circles, in- 
cludes natives of India, the Straits Settlements, China, and East 
Africa. The majority are British subjects, but though capable 
seamen, whose courage in their own spheres has oftén been 
proved in the typhoons and cyclones of the Eastern seas, they 
have never been tried in war, and it has yet to be shown that 
their courage and patriotism would enable them to bear that 
test. During the last fifty years there has been a steady influx 
both of aliens and Lascars into the British Mercantile Marine, 
and both now constitute a very large element in its personnel. 
If both failed us in any great national emergency it might well 
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happen that a large part of the mercantile fleet, on which we are 
dependent for our food supplies and raw material, would have to 
be laid up in idleness in the harbours of the United Kingdom 
or of the Colonies. National starvation and industrial paralysis 
would be the results, realised in their completest sense if we lost, 
even temporarily, the command of the sea, and to a less but 
possibly substantial extent in any naval war. 

The following table shows the number of seamen (British, 
alien, and Lascar) who were employed during the respective years 
mentioned in registered British vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom : 


| Year British Aliens Lascars Total eenas 

Lascars 
1870 ‘ 177,951 18,011 — 195,962 10.12 
1890 5 186,147 27,227 22,734 236,108 14.63 
1896 é 178,994 33,046 29,999 242,039 18.46 
1903 4 176,520 40,396 41,021 257,937 22.88 
1906 4 188,340 38,084 44,367 270,791 20.22 
1908 .j| 196,884 | 34,735 | 44,152 | 275,721 17.65 
1909 ? 198,474 31,873 43,960 274,307 16.06 


1910 - | 201,910 30,462 | 43,934 276,306 15.09 


No records are available of the number of Lascars employed 
prior to 1886. In 1903 the number of aliens serving in the 
British Mercantile Marine reached its zenith. In the same year 
the number of British-born seamen was less than it had been 
thirty-three years before, though the aggregate tonnage of British 
shipping had in the meantime almost doubled. From 1903 
there has been a steady progressive increase in the aggregate 
number of British seamen and a similar decrease in that of the 
aliens, and the tide might therefore on first glance be said to 
be well turned. 

But the satisfaction that might be felt in this fact has its 
alloy. The term ‘seaman,’ in Board of Trade parlance, includes 
every person employed in any capacity whatsoever on board a 
ship, not only officers, sailors, engineers, and firemen, but sur- 
geons, pursers, stewards, stewardesses, and cattlemen, the only 
exceptions being masters, pilots, and indentured apprentices. In 
this article we purpose to deal only with sailors, the working 
men actively engaged in the navigation of the ship above deck, 
as distinct from officers and the balance of the technical seamen, 
whose duties are either below deck, in the engine-room or stoke- 
hole, or are in no way connected with navigation. 

A quinquennial census of seamen has been made by the 
Registrar-General of Shipping and Seamen since 1891, and the 
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report of the fifth of the series, that of 1911, has just been pub- 
lished. From its figures it appears that an aggregate of 28,729 
aliens were serving on board British ships on the 8rd of April, 
the day on which the census was taken. Of this aggregate, 1718 
were employed in the home sea-going trade (exclusive of yachts 
and fishing vessels) and 27,011 in the foreign. Those engaged 
in the home trade, who constituted 5.3 per cent. of the whole 
number of seamen, British and foreign, employed in that trade, 
may be here disregarded, as many of them—perhaps the majority 
—have become British subjects in everything but name, men 
for the most part who have exiled themselves from their own 
countries in order to avoid conscription, and have their permanent 
homes, with their wives and families, in England, but have been 
unwilling or unable to incur the expense of taking out formal 
letters of naturalisation. Those in the foreign trade, on the other 
hand, have continued to be citizens of the countries of their 
birth, with their homes, interests, and affections still centred 
there, with no ties binding them to Great Britain beyond those 
of the ships in which they are for the moment serving ; and they 
constituted 20.3 per cent. of the aggregate of all seamen in the 
trade on census day. 

The percentage does not appear very formidable on first 
glance, but an analysis of the grades in which these aliens are 
serving in British merchant ships shows that they still continue 
to be far more prominent factors in the sailor class than might 
be assumed from the aggregate percentage. Of 8524 petty 
officers (boatswains, carpenters, quartermasters, sailmakers, etc.) 
employed on sailing and steam vessels in the foreign trade, 2689, 
or 31.5 per cent., were aliens; and of 26,358 sailors, in the same 
trade, 8946, or 33.9 per cent., were aliens. We are not, as 
already stated, dealing with firemen or trimmers in this article, 
but it may be mentioned that 28.9 per cent. of all men employed 
in those capacities were aliens. These percentages relate only 
to the persons actually employed on the 3rd of April 1911, the 
day on which the census was taken, but they may be regarded as 
applying approximately to the total numbers of petty officers and 
sailors, both British subjects and aliens, who regularly serve in 
British vessels. 

The table on page 1115 shows that between 1906 and 1910 the 
aggregate number of British seamen increased from 188,340 to 
201,910, and that in the same period that of alien seamen de- 
creased from 38,084 to 30,462. While, however, the number of 
British seamen has continued to grow steadily, the information 
in the census shows that the increase has been limited to those 
employed in the engineers’ and pursers’ departments, and was 
especially marked in the latter, and that the number of British 
sailors has actually decreased, though only by 1 per cent., between 
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1906 and 1911. On the other hand, the number of alien sailors 
decreased in the same period by over 10 per cent. ; but, notwith- 
standing this decrease, a very moderate estimate, based upon the 
figures of the census, suggests that fully 13,000 aliens continue 
to be employed as petty officers or sailors in foreign-going sailing 
or steam vessels, occupying berths which should be filled by 
British subjects were there a sufficient supply of trained and com- 
petent men. It is a question of paramount importance in the 
national interests that means should be taken to insure that in 
the near future this supply will be available, and that the foreign- 
going Mercantile Marine may be efficiently manned by British 
sailors to a degree which will cause them to be a more prepon- 
derating element than they now are among the crews of all ships 
that carry the red ensign, and will give to the crews the same 
unquestionable national character that the ensign now confers on 
the ship. The task may be a difficult one, but it is not impossible. 
It will necessitate some national expenditure, but that, taken at 
its most extravagant estimate, will be but a drop in the ocean as 
compared with the millions that are now ungrudgingly devoted 
to the social needs of the working classes on shore, and to the 
promotion of technical education in shore-going spheres of occu- 
pation. It will throw some burthens on shipowners, but they 
need not be such as will seriously hamper the industry, and 
owners will have their quid pro quo in the amelioration of 
discipline, sobriety, and faithful observation of agreements, 
qualities in which too many of the modern British seamen are 
now sadly lacking, but which may be reasonably expected from 
men who have been trained and disciplined from boyhood, who 
can rely on the continuity of their employment and are satisfied 
with its conditions. 

The employment of Lascars on a large scale may be said to 
have followed the opening of the Suez Canal, and it grew in ratio 
with the great extension of our Eastern trade until at the present 
day nearly 44,000 are serving either as sailors or firemen in 
British ships, the majority in those belonging to great corpora- 
tions, such as the Peninsular and Oriental and the British-India 
Steam Navigation companies, trading between England and the 
East, both mid and far, via the Suez Canal, or between India 
and Australia. They have been found so suitable to these trades, 
both from their capacity to stand the great heat of the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, as well as from their efficiency, sobriety, 
exemplary conduct, and amenability to discipline, that they must 
now be recognised as a permanent factor in the trade, and no 
thought of their displacement can enter into any plans that may 
be entertained for increasing the present numbers of British-born 
seamen. 

Vou. LXXII—No. 430 4B 
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The case is otherwise in regard to the employment of Euro- 
pean aliens in British ships, and even if they cannot be wholly 
eliminated, every possible consideration of patriotism, pride, and 
safety serves to accentuate the national importance of having 
always at our command the large, constant, and ready supply of 
British-born seamen that is indicated in the preamble of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and that end cannot be obtained while, 
as at present, the berths that should be filled by British sailors 
are to a large degree occupied by aliens. That this is so is partly 
owing to the evil reputation which a section of British sailors 
have acquired for insubordination and insobriety ; but it is also 
due to the absence of facilities for enabling British boys to adopt 
the seafaring life, or to obtain the training which will convert 
them into efficient sailors, and, to a still larger degree, to the 
conditions of life in the Mercantile Marine which are often such 
as to afford men little inducement to continue in it when employ- 
ment of any kind can be found on shore. Any measures that can 
be taken both to train the boys and to retain them when 
trained are a national service the benefits of which cannot be 
overstated. 

Many of the old romantic attractions of sea-life have gone. 
Its mystery exists no more. The merchant sailor, overflowing 
with jovial good humour and rollicking sportiveness, returned 
from his long voyage in one of the East or West Indiamen, or 
of the famous Australian or China fast-sailing clippers, in his 
picturesque dress, with his pockets full of money, with many 
thrilling yarns to spin of the wonderful sights he has seen or the 
perils he has gone through, is no longer the hero of his native 
village, the sure captor of its fairest belle. His time of 
continued absence is now in most cases short; he has when 
he returns nothing to tell that is new, and his dress no 
longer differentiates him from the working landsman. But 
the sailor’s career still presents attractions to adventurous and 
high-spirited lads; it affords a means of livelihood which, not- 
withstanding all its handicaps and hardships, still compares in 
some of its aspects not unfavourably with that provided by many 
shore occupations; and all authorities agree that there is still 
available an ample supply of boys, not the effete wastrels of the 
streets, but of respectable class, and good intelligence and 
physique, who, with the full consent of their parents, are both 
willing and anxious to try a sea-life, but are prevented adopting 
it by lack of opportunity. 

The old navigation laws, which dated from the time of 
Charles the Second, required that the master and three-fourths 
of the crew of a British ship should be British subjects. They 
were modified from time to time, and finally repealed in 1849, 
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and it is from that year that aliens began to crowd into and 
become a permanent factor of the Mercantile Marine. The 
development of steam and the opening of the Suez Canal gave 
a further impetus to their employment. Tonnage increased 
enormously, but as improvements in machinery, which reduced 
coal-consumption and other expenses, enabled steamers to be 
run profitably where they could not have been before, the increase 
became more and more intensified in steam to the detriment 
of sailing tonnage, and the sailing-ship became less and less the 
prominent factor in British tonnage, and was gradually elimin- 
ated in favour of the tramp steamer. With the diminution in 
the number of the sailing-ships the facilities that formerly 
existed for the technical training of the best class of sailors 
also gradually diminished, and the supply of British sailors of 
the old school became altogether insufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the rapidly growing steamship tonnage. They 
were gradually replaced by the modern product known as 
the ‘ deck-hand,’ whose nautical skill as compared with that of 
the real sailor is as the skill of the woodcutter compared with 
that of an expert carpenter, who is little better than a labourer 
working amidst sea surroundings, and whose chief qualification 
is that he has gained his sea legs, whereas the sailor is a highly 
trained expert. As the supply of British sailors decreased, re- 
course had to be had to the alien for the manning of the sailing 
ships which remained in service, where technical skill was still 
necessary.. In German, Scandinavian, and foreign shipping 
generally, sailing-vessels did not decrease with the same rapidity 
as in British, and foreigners still had the advantage of abundance 
of facilities for learning in the best schools all the details of 
their work as expert sailors. They were of necessity welcomed 
in the British marine, and from the sailing-ships they soon found 
their way to the steamers. 

Spasmodic attempts have been made from time to time to 
grapple with the evil as far as it could be done by providing a 
supply of British sailors, but we need only concern ourselves 
with the efforts of recent years. In 1898 an attempt was made 
by the Board of Trade to encourage shipowners to take boys to 
be trained as sailors by granting an abatement of the light dues 
proportionate to each boy carried in their ships. The attempt 
failed, and was allowed to lapse after six years’ trial. It was 
found that large payments under the Act (Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1898) became due to steamers making repeated and short 
voyages to and from the United Kingdom, while sailing-ships, 
the only real schools of training, making distant voyages and 
returning to the United Kingdom at long intervals, received 
practically nothing. It also lost the sympathy of the Admiralty, 
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as only 330 boys out of 4416 who came under its operation joined 
the sailor class of the Naval Reserve when their training was 
completed. During the Boer War attention was drawn to the 
foreign element in the Mercantile Marine by the facts which 
became public that several of the transports carrying both men 
and supplies to the seat of war were manned by crews that 
mainly, in a few instances entirely, consisted of aliens; and in 
1902 a Board of Trade Committee was appointed to investigate 
the general question. The Committee was a most representative 
one, and the exhaustive nature of its inquiries may be gauged 
from the fact that the Committee sat for forty-one days and 
examined seventy-nine expert witnesses of all classes, whose 
replies to 22,574 questions covered 718 closely printed pages of a 
Blue-book. The principal results were recommendations that 
the food and living quarters of seamen should be improved, that 
the superintendents of the Mercantile Marine offices at shipping 
ports should be empowered to forbid the engagement of any 
foreign seaman who does not possess a knowledge of the English 
language sufficient for the understanding of orders, and that, 
with the object of increasing the number of British seamen in 
the Mercantile Marine, every encouragement should be given to 
training-ships and to the training of boys in merchant vessels. 
After the failure of the scheme of 1898 another Board of Trade 
Committee was appointed to ‘ consider and report upon the most 
practical scheme for the supply and training of boy seamen of 
British nationality for the Mercantile Marine,’ and its investiga- 
tions, in their extent and exhaustiveness, fell little short of those 
of its predecessor of 1902. The result appeared in the following 
findings : 

(1) A large proportion of the foreigners serving in British vessels must 
be regarded as a constant element in the Mercantile Marine. 

(2) While the presence of these foreigners is not held to constitute a 
national danger and their elimination is impracticable, encouragement and 
opportunity should be afforded to British boys desiring to follow the sea as 
a calling ; and this end can best be attained through the agency of training- 
ships and schools. 

(3) That this being so, a capitation grant of 201. should be made to these 
ships and schools in respect of each boy trained for the sea service, who, 
after the completion of his training, actually enters the Mercantile Marine 
and makes the sea service his profession. 


The last two, it will be seen, fall short of that of the Com- 
mittee of 1902 on the same point. The first Committee recom- 
mended training in merchant vessels. The last confined its 
advice to training-ships and schools. 

The recommendations of the Committee of 1902 as to the 
improvements of food, cooking, and accommodation, and in 
regard to the language test were embodied in the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1906 and therefore became obligatory. 
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Nothing has, on the other hand, as yet been done to give 
legislative force to the recommendations as to the training of 
boys, though over five years have elapsed since the last was made. 
Amidst the mass of subjects, both social and political, that en- 
grossed all the thought of Government, Parliament, Press, and 
public, the question of the Mercantile Marine, vital as it is not 
only to the wealth and prosperity but to the very existence of the 
people of the United Kingdom, fell into utter abeyance until the 
national conscience was aroused from its long-standing apathy 
by the Titanic disaster. The official inquiry which followed that 
disaster made it clear that the so-called sailors on board a great 
liner, which presumably employed the most capable men that 
could be obtained, were deficient in such elementary attributes 
of their calling as the lowering, manning, and control of boats 
in a smooth sea; that, while they displayed high courage in its 
most heroic aspect of self-sacrifice, they were lacking in decision 
and resource ; and the finding of the inquiry embodied the recom- 
mendation ‘that in view of the necessity of having on board 
men trained in boat work steps should be taken to encourage the 
training of boys for the merchant service.’ The Titanic disaster 
fulfilled the function of Sydney Smith’s bishop in railway 
management. The recommendation just quoted only embodies 
in general terms those which were more specifically made by the 
Board of Trade Committees; but, unlike the latter, it does not 
appear as if it would be suffered to become a dead-letter. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been induced to promise his 
financial support to any regulations for the technical education 
of boys desirous to become merchant sailors which the Board of 
Education may frame under its existing statutory powers. The 
whole subject has been well ventilated in the Press by experts 
and by philanthropists or patriots who, while the majority of the 
nation were indifferent, have ungrudgingly given time, thought, 
and money to it, and the goal may therefore be said to be at 
last in view when some effective steps may be taken to provide 
a supply of trained boys for British ships. 

The question has hitherto been viewed from two standpoints— 
(1) that of providing a reserve on which the Navy could rely for 
supplying wastage in war, and (2) from that of the interests and 
well-being of the Mercantile Marine alone. The first may now be 
put out of consideration, though it is not without some reluctance 
that the present writer bows to the verdict to that effect that has 
been given by the Admiralty. He still adheres to the old- 
fashioned ideas that, notwithstanding the revolution which has 
taken place in the technical skill that is required in the naval 
A.B., and has converted him from a sailor of the old school into 
a highly specialised mechanic, whose workshop is a ship instead 
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of a factory or arsenal, depletion in war could best be remedied 
by drawing on men whose lives have been passed on the sea, 
and who have acquired the courage, promptitude of action and 
decision, the quickness of eye, the steadiness of nerve, the self- 
reliance coupled with the spirit of comradeship that have from 
time immemorial been the sterling characteristics of British 
sailors trained upon the blue water in the old schools of masts 
and sails; that such men, even if suddenly transferred from the 
deck of a merchant ship to that of a modern battleship, would 
quickly adapt themselves to their new surroundings. On the 
other hand, the majority of the trained British merchant sailors 
that are available will still be required for the manning of their 
own foreign-going ships in time of war, unless the command of 
the sea is entirely lost and all merchant ships are laid up in 
harbour ; and failing a very large increase in the present numbers 
of these sailors, it is quite evident that they could furnish no 
reserve sufficiently adequate to remedy a large wastage in the 
Navy in the stress of a naval war. 

At present the Naval Reserve consists of three classes: the 
Royal Fleet Reserve, composed of time-expired naval men ; the 
Royal Naval Reserve, which finds its chief sources of supply in 
the crews of yachts and of coasting, home-trading, or fishing 
vessels, the nature of whose employment admits of facilities for 
their occasional training in ships of war in time of peace that 
cannot be relied upon in the case of foreign-going ships whether 
steam or sail; and the Royal Naval Volunteers, the latter a very 
limited number. 

In these three bodies the Admiralty now profess to find suffi- 
cient men to satisfy all their estimated requirements. Whether 
they would continue to do so if the great increase in the naval 
personnel that is earnestly advocated by such a competent 
authority as Lord Charles Beresford became an accomplished 
fact is another matter, and the new feature that may be intro- 
duced into the naval wars of the future by the conversion of 
merchant ships into cruisers on the high seas has been apparently 
overlooked. If this is carried out, are these cruisers to rely only 
on their present deck-hands, even more ignorant of the use of 
armaments than they are of the esoteric duties of trained 
merchant sailors? For the present, however, things must be 
taken as they are, and it is only natural that with the views 
they now hold the Admiralty should disclaim financial responsi- 
bility in any scheme that may be adopted for promoting the 
entry of boys into the Mercantile Marine. The latter must, 
therefore, rely only on the measures that can be taken directly in 
its own interests. 
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The failure of the scheme provided by the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1898 caused attention to be given to the maintenance of 
harbour training-ships and technical schools on shore, and thanks 
mainly to the generosity of some of the great shipowners, supple- 
mented by public subscriptions and by meagre contributions from 
the local authorities in a few districts, some have been kept in 
a high degree of efficiency. But while local funds are supple- 
mented by subsidies from the Imperial Treasury in aid of techni- 
cal education in all shore industries, an exception was made in 
that of sea training, and save for a brief period (1908-10) both 
private benefactors and local authorities have been left to their 
own unaided resources in this respect, and have naturally been 
unwilling to incur obligations except on the most limited scale. 
Now generous recognition of technical sea training is asked from 
the Treasury, and the co-operation of the county councils through- 
out the kingdom is also asked for the support of boys from their 
own districts. There is therefore some hope of a substantial 
expansion of the public services, hitherto rendered on a scale 
that has been limited by the funds at the disposal of their 
managers, of the training-ships as feeders to the Mercantile 
Marine. 

The recommendations made by the National Committee on 
Sea Training in their report presented at the third national con- 
ference, which met at the offices of the London County Council 
on the 21st of October, so far as they relate to the provision of a 
supply of boys, were the grant of a capitation allowance of 20l. 
per head to recognised training-ships and institutions on shore 
training for the sea (excluding industrial and reformatory estab- 
lishments) for all boys who attained the standard of seamanship 
required for first-class boys in the Royal Navy; and a further 
allowance of similar amount to shipowners for each indentured 
boy-sailor carried in their ships and provided with separate accom- 
modation from the crews, and with proper instruction in his 
duties. The number of boys annually required to satisfy the 
normal requirements of the Mercantile Marine is at its lowest — 
estimate 5000, and the annual expenditure that would have to be 
jointly undertaken by the Treasury and the local authorities to 
carry out the scheme of the national committee would be 
100,0001. for capitation allowances. In addition to this a large 
initial outlay would have to be incurred in extending the limited 
training-ship accommodation that is now available. 

On board the training-ship the boy is thoroughly taught all 
the mechanical duties of a sailor, to knot and splice, to row and 
steer, the use of the compass and the methods of signalling, and 
when he leaves it he is qualified to discharge those duties of the 
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deck-hand that are within his physical strength. But more is 
required to make him a sailor of the traditional British type, 
unless we are content to see the sailor permanently replaced by 
the deck-hand of whose qualifications in emergency the Titanic 
gave us such vivid illustrations. It is not rash to assert that 
there is not a single experienced master in the Mercantile Marine 
who will not admit that sea training in its highest form, develop- 
ing those qualities which have been already indicated, can only 
be acquired by the mental and physical training that is furnished 
by service in sailing-ships, and is so well acquired in that service 
that it is never lost in after-life. This point has been entirely 
ignored by the national committee, and that it is equally ignored 
by the existing training-ships is evident from the fact that out 
of 477 boys whom they sent into the foreign-going Mercantile 
Marine in 1911 only five were placed in sailing-ships. It is 
impossible to suggest a complete remedy for this. British sailing- 
ships are annually becoming more and more a diminishing factor 
on the ocean. When the first census was taken in 1891 there 
were 2021 foreign-going sailing-ships manned by 11,387 British 
and 7279 alien sailors. In 1911 their numbers had fallen to 247 
ships manned by 1339 British and 1362 alien sailors. There are, 
however, among those still afloat many of large tonnage and of 
the highest class which are available to complete the evolution 
of at, least a portion of the training-ship products into the finished 
sailor. The success of the ‘ Port Jackson ’ experiment furnishes 
a strong object-lesson of what might be accomplished by them, 
but a more liberal provision than the capitation grant of 201. 
proposed by the National Committee would be required. The 
grant is in itself enough to repay an owner for half a dozen boys 
taken into one large steamer in which each boy will speedily 
make himself useful in many capacities that do not demand the 
physical strength of a fully-grown man. It is doubtful if it 
would recoup the owner of a sailing-ship the cost of providing 
for a score or more boys who could at first render but little 
service, but who, on the other hand, would be fully taught their 
duties in a way that the stress and hurry of steamer-life does not 
permit. For those who cannot complete their training in mer- 
chant sailing-ships, the only remedy is that each harbour training- 
ship or shore establishment should be provided with a sea-going 
sailing-tender in which a substantial portion of the whole period 
of training should be spent. This will again entail a large initial 
expenditure and increase the annual cost of maintenance of 
each training establishment; but unless it is incurred, it seems 
hopeless to expect the survival of the British merchant sailor. 

Liberal State-aid may be given to training-ships, and boys 
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from them may be sent to sea in increasing numbers, but all 
will be in vain as far as regards the displacement of alien by 
British sailors if these boys find, when they arrive at manhood, 
that their lot in life compares unfavourably with that of their 
home-staying brothers. It is claimed, in a report of the Liver- 
pool Steamship Owners’ Association in the present year, that 
the Mercantile Marine offers a good opening for British boys. 
The seaman, it is said, is employed for forty-two weeks in the 
year, and receives for this period from 391. to 441. in wages. He 
is in addition lodged and fed. His lodging has been greatly 
improved during the last fifteen years, and his food compares 
most favourably with that found in the home of a workman on 
shore. All this is quite true, and when it is remembered that 
no less than a million men in this country are working on shore 
for wages of less than 20s. a week, without either food or lodging, 
and often with little securify of the unbroken continuity of their 
employment, the claim of the Liverpool steamship owners might 
be said to be eminently justified. But there is another side to 
the question. 

Seamen of all grades employed in the great lines of ocean- 
going steamers are undoubtedly well paid, fed, and lodged, enjoy 
all reasonable liberty, and can rely, so long as their own conduct 
is irreproachable—and the conduct of the majority is irreproach- 
able—on continuous employment varied by short rests on shore, 
and men who have once gained admission into these services are 
glad to spend their working lives in them. But great liners, 
manned as they are at present, can only employ about 20 per 
cent. of all the available seamen, and the rest have to be con- 
tented with tramp steamers or sailing-ships. Here the reverse 
of the picture becomes very apparent. 

Food has been improved both in quality and quantity. Soft 
bread, preserved meat and vegetables, potatoes, jam, marmalade, 
pickles and butter now relieve the unvarying round of salt beef 
and pork and ship’s biscuits that were formerly the sole con- 
stituents of the seaman’s daily diet, whether serving in the 
North Atlantic in mid-winter or under the fierce, vertical rays of 
a tropical sun ; but the food in tramp steamers and sailing-ships 
still falls far below what it might be and what it actually is, 
not only in the Navy and in great liners, but throughout the 
whole of the United States Mercantile Marine. It is still of 
monotonous uniformity, it is still often badly cooked, and it is 
always badly served. Lodging is still, in the majority of ships, 
deplorably lacking in all the qualities that are essential to even 
a very moderate degree of comfort. The only legal obligation 
on the shipowner is to provide a steerage with 120 cubic feet of 
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space and a deck-measurement of 15 superficial feet for each 
man, and this space, limited as it is, may be substantially reduced 
if separate washing or bath rooms are provided. Mess-tables or 
furniture are generally conspicuous by their absence, and food 
has to be eaten with clasp-knife and spoon out of tin pannikins 
on the men’s knees, seated either in a bunk or at best on a sea- 
chest, the same pannikin—with or without perfunctory rinsing— 
serving at different times in the day for tea, coffee, soup, meat. 
and ‘duff.’ The steerages are ill-ventilated and ill-lighted, and 
when heavy weather at sea requires them to be kept closely shut, 
perhaps for many days continuously, and damp clothes and oil- 
skins are hung everywhere in them to dry, it is easy to imagine 
how foul must be the atmosphere of the quarters in which a 
score of men have to eat, live, and sleep. 

Such are some of the physical conditions of the lives of the 
majority of British seamen. As to what may be called the moral 
conditions, they compare perhaps even more unfavourably with 
those of workmen on shore. Education has given to the latter 
a full appreciation of their rights; combination has provided the 
means of effectively asserting them, and the franchise a powerful 
weapon for enforcing them. The nature of their employment 
imposes obstacles, from which shore workmen are free, on the 
combination at any one time of a sufficiently large number of 
seamen to be effective, though their Union has much cause for 
pride in what it has achieved in late years; and the few among 
them who possess the franchise are rarely in a position to exercise 
it. They can therefore do little to help themselves. They still 
continue to be treated rather as overgrown infants than as think- 
ing men, and to be fettered by restrictions and liabilities that 
would not be tolerated in any other line in life. At sea their 
working hours never end : there is no period in the day at which 
they are not liable to be called upon without any thought of 
extra remuneration; for them there are neither Sundays nor 
holidays; when in port and the routine work of the day is over 
they can claim no liberty to dispose of their own time as they 
will : total abstinence is enforced on them; they are not entitled 
to their wages until the full expiration of the whole period, no 
matter how long it is, for which they have contracted to serve 
in one ship; and theirs is now the only civil employment in 
which breaches of contract or of discipline are criminal offences, 
vested with sanctions from which the railway, postal, and police 
services—services whose uninterrupted performance is of no 
less importance to the community than that of the Mercantile 
Marine—are entirely immune. There are many masters who 
exercise their rights over their crews in fashions that are always 
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arbitrary and occasionally even tyrannical or fraudulent. Leave 
is refused, after long voyages, till the men are tempted to break 
ship and incur penalties of fine or imprisonment; advances of 
wages that are already fully earned to the last fraction are 
withheld in foreign ports until the seaman in desperation sells his 
kit for one-tenth of its value or agrees to usurious terms, the profit 
not falling to the owner of the kit but being shared between 
the master and unscrupulous tradesmen on shore. A daily ration 
of spirits is provided in the Navy, but it is unknown in the 
Mercantile Marine. It has not been found to encourage in- 
temperance in the Navy, in the personnel of which there are 
large numbers of total abstainers, and it is difficult to see why 
it should be an anathema in the Mercantile Marine. The 
consequence is that the fullest indulgence is given, when oppor- 
tunity comes, to a craving that is intensified by long depriva- 
tion, and drunkenness in its most degrading aspects is a 
notorious evil among British merchant seamen in foreign ports. 

Is it to be wondered at that while such are their conditions 
of life they should look enviously at the happier fortunes of 
their shore brethren, and that their ruling desire should be to 
find shore employment? Twenty thousand men of all classes, 
it is estimated, annually forsake the mercantile sea-life, and so 
it will continue to be until wholesale reforms are made in the 
terms of their employment. The only hope of their attainment 
is through a strong expression of public opinion, strong enough 
to influence an overworked Parliament in which sailors are un- 
represented and unchampioned, but in which shipowners are 
both numerous and influential. Experience has shown that 
nothing can be expected from the owners that is not wrung 
from them by force. The general increase of wages that was 
granted last year in a time of unbounded prosperity in the 
shipping trade, when huge dividends were almost the universal 
rule, was only obtained after a general strike, and it was with- 
held from the officers, none of whom joined in the strike, though 
their claim for increased wages was not less strong than that 
of the seamen. The boasted improvements of food and accom- 
modation were recommended by the Board of Trade Committee 
in 1902, but were only secured by legislation, grudgingly and 
tardily effected after four years’ delay. All other conditions 
remain as they were, and if British-born sailors are unwilling 
to accept them the owners need not suffer. The supply of 
competent Scandinavians is inexhaustible. 

In the United States the lessons of the Titanic have not 
been wasted. A new Shipping Act has already passed the House 
of Representatives, and now only awaits the sanction of the 
Senate to become law. By it a limit is placed on the 
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working hours of seamen, and rest from all unnecessary work 
is secured to them on Sundays and legal holidays while in 
harbour. It entitles them to claim at any time as an absolute 
right the payment of one-half of the wages that are already 
earned. It provides that the steerages appropriated to the crew 
must be duly constructed, lighted, heated, and ventilated, that 
every vessel having a deck-crew of more than twenty men must 
have at least one light, clean washing-place, properly heated, 
with one washing-outfit for every two men : and that a separate 
washing-place must be provided for firemen large enough to 
accommodate one-sixth of them at the same time, and equipped 
with a hot and cold water supply and with washtubs, sinks, and 
shower-baths. It also provides that every passenger ship must 
have a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat, and that every ship, 
whether steam or sailing, must carry in her crew a boy or boys 
who are citizens of the United States. The food in United States 
ships is already so good and varied that no legislation for its 
improvement is necessary. These quotations do not exhaust the 
provisions of the new Act. There are other important sections 
to secure seamen against extortion, but those quoted are sufficient 
to show how largely it will affect the comfort, safety, and general 
well-being of United States merchant seamen. 

For an object-lesson of what might be accomplished we need 
not, however, go to the United States. His Majesty’s Navy 
has always at its call an abundant supply of the best boys, both 
in physique and character, of the United Kingdom, and men 
pass their working lives in it not only contentedly but proudly. 
Leave of absence is granted in abundance. Wages are paid 
monthly, and the men are therefore seldom without money and 
the opportunity to spend it on shore as they please : 

Their lives, too, on board ship are characterised by every physical and 
mental comfort that the most thoughtful care can provide for them. The 
lower deck of one of her Majesty’s ships, with its airiness in summer and 
its warmth in winter, its perfect sanitation and cleanliness, its abundant 
room and ample provision of mess furniture, could no more be compared 
to the forecastle of a merchant sailing-ship than could the lodging of a 
respectable mechanic and his family in a model dwelling in London to 
the overcrowded dens in St. Giles or Whitechapel rookeries. The abundant 
and wholesome food can be supplemented at most moderate cost with 
anything, with the single exception of intoxicating liquor, that taste can 
fancy from the ship’s canteen, which is in itself a small co-operative store, 
managed by the men themselves under the presidency of an officer. 
Concerts, variety entertainments, and theatrical performances are con- 
stantly organised; there is always a good ship’s library, and abundant 
supplies of magazines and papers are handed on from the officers’ messes. 
Officers and men alike take part in cricket, football, sailing-matches and 
athletic sports, and, generally speaking, nothing whatever that can be done 
is left undone to promote relaxation and amusement, the whole result being 
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that the men are thoroughly contented with their service, and that there 
are few better specimens of her Majesty’s subjects than the naval blue- 
jacket. 

These words are extracted from an official report by the 
present writer, written fourteen years ago, in which, after a 
long experience of merchant seamen and after having given 
much thought and attention to their circumstances, he advo- 
cated with much greater detail the adoption of the reforms 
that are indicated in this article. He again advocated them 
before the Board of Trade Committee in 1902 so fully that 
the report of his evidence occupies twenty-three pages of the 
Blue-book. Food and accommodation, though still far from 
satisfactory, have been since improved, and seamen are now 
entitled to allot part of their wages, but not to receive them 
directly, during their employment. All other conditions remain 
as they were. The writer cherishes no hope that the full com- 
forts of the Navy are ever likely to be extended to the Mer- 
cantile Marine. But they may be approximated. More varied 
food, daily doles of spirits, and decent living quarters, perhaps 
even mess-rooms, where food can be eaten in comfort, are not 
impossible; advances of wages may be made and leave given 
without extra cost to the owners; and why, in the present days 
of cheap and good literature, should not a small library be part 
of the equipment of every ship, or even a gramophone be pro- 
vided? The ‘ chanties,’ the rousing sea-choruses, to the accom- 
paniment of which the anchor was weighed and the sails un- 
furled in the good old days of the clipper ships, are no longer 
heard, and are replaced by the creaking of a windlass; but even 
now no one loves music in its humbler aspects more than a 
sailor, and no one is more encouraged by it. No more pathetic 
tale of the sea has ever been told than that of the survivors 
of the Criccieth Castle when, only a few months ago, they were 
without food or water in an open boat in the icy seas of the 
far South Atlantic, and the spirits of all were kept alive by 
the songs that were sung by one of their number. They were 
not ‘deck-hands,’ but sailors trained and serving in a sailing- 
ship. A good book to read, and music, even that of a gramo- 
phone, to listen to, would often keep the sailor contentedly on 
board his ship, and away from the taverns that face him in every 
foreign port the moment he puts his foot on shore and are the 
direct cause of nearly all his moral failings. And last of all, why 
should not the example of the Navy be further followed and 
Divine service in its shortest and simplest form be a daily celebra- 
tion on board every ship that sails upon the seas? It was so 
a hundred years ago. The writer believes that the God-fearing 
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spirit, though hidden, is firmly planted in the hearts of the 
majority of our sailors, whose spiritual needs are totally neglected 
on board their ships and receive scant recognition on shore.’ 


JOSEPH H. LONGFORD 
(Formerly H.M. Consul at Nagasaki). 


* The best thanks of the writer are due to Sir Walter Howell, Secretary 
of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade; to Admiral W. H. Henderson, 
Honorary Secretary of the National Committee on Sea-Training; and to Mr. 
E. E. Cathery, Secretary of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, whose 
help has enabled him to bring down to date knowledge founded on bis own 
direct experience of merchant seamen, which extended over an official] life of 
more than thirty years, but came to an end nearly ten years ago. 





ON THE POSITION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA IN TIME OF WAR 


One of the most important subjects brought before the Hague 
Conference of 1907 was that proposed by Mr. Choate, on behalf 
of the United States, in favour of making private property at sea 
free of capture and seizure. 

This was in the following terms : 

Mr. Choate said : 


The Government of the United States of America has instructed its 
delegates to the present Conference to urge upon the nations assembled 
the adoption of the following proposition: —‘ The private property of all 
citizens or subjects of the signatory Powers, with the exception of contra- 
band of war, shall be exempt from capture or seizure on the sea by the 
armed vessels or the military forces of any of the said signatory Powers. 
But nothing herein contained shall extend exemption from seizure to 
vessels and their cargoes which may attempt to enter a port blockaded by 
the naval forces of any of the said Powers.’! 


In the course of an eloquent speech Mr. Choate said that 


this proposition involves a principle which has been advocated from the 
beginning by the Government of the United States, and urged by it upon 
other nations, and which is most warmly cherished by the American 
people ; and the President is of opinion that, whatever may be the apparent 
specific interest of our own or of any other country for the time being, 
the principle thus declared is of such permanent and universal importance 
that no balancing of the chances of probable loss or gain in the immediate 
future on the part of any nation should be permitted to outweigh the 
considerations of common benefit to civilisation which call for the adop- 
tion of such agreement. 


To no country was the United States proposal more important 
than to us. 

The importance of the principle has been recognised by some 
of our greatest statesmen. Lord Palmerston, in his address to 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on the 8th of November 
1856, declared : 


I cannot help hoping . . . that in the course of time those principles 
of war which are applied to hostilities by land may be extended without 
exception to hostilities by sea, so that private property shall no longer be 


1 Deuxiéme Conférence Internationale de la Paix, 1907, tome iii. p. 766. 
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the object of aggression on either side. If we look at the example of 
former periods, we shall not find that any powerful country was ever 
vanquished through the losses of individuals. It is the conflict of armies 
by land and of fleets by sea that decide the great contests of nations. 


These words remain true, though he afterwards changed his 
mind not because he thought that the change would be injurious 
to us, but, as Mr. Choate pointed out, because 


if we adopted these principles we should almost reduce war to an exchange 
of diplomatic notes.” 

We reply, as Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) did in the House 
of Commons?: ‘ Well, that would be a result which we could contemplate 
not only with equanimity, but with satisfaction.’ 


In 1889 the London Chamber of Commerce asked me again 
to bring the question forward in the House of Commons, but I 
suggested that before doing so I should see Lord Salisbury, which 
I did. Lord Salisbury said he was entirely with us, and that 
if I moved a resolution the Government would support it, that, in 
his words, we should be ‘ pushing at an open door’ ; but he asked 
me before doing so to see our Ambassador to France, as he 
feared that France would oppose. This I did, and Lord Lytton 
said that if we made such a proposition France would certainly 
object. He suggested that if some neutral State could make the 
suggestion it would be more likely to be adopted. Under these 
circumstances it was thought better to wait for a more favourable 
opportunity. 

Sir Henry Maine, a great authority on international law, 
writing in 1888, said : 

These, of course, are economical reasons, but I also look upon the subject 
from the point of view of international law. Unless wars must be 
altogether discarded as certain never again to occur, our situation is one 
of unexampled danger. Some part of the supplies which are matter of 
life and death to us may be brought to us as neutral cargo with less 
difficulty than before the Declaration of Paris was issued ; but a nation still 
permitted to employ privateers can interrupt and endanger our supplies at 
a great number of points, and so can any nation with a maritime force of 
which any material portion can be detached for predatory cruising. It 
seems, then, that the proposal of the American Government to give up 
privateers on condition of exempting all private property from capture 
might well be made by some very strong friend of Great Britain. If 
universally adopted, it would save our food, and it would save the com- 
modities which are the price of our food, from their most formidable 
enemies, and would disarm the most formidable class of these enemies. 


The following States, to their great honour, voted in favour 
of Mr. Choate’s proposal to make private property at sea free 
from capture or seizure: Germany (with some reservations on 


* Deuxitme Conférence Internationale de la Paiz, tome iii. p. 775. 
* March 1878. 
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points of detail), Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria,” 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Equador, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Norway, 
Holland, Persia, Roumania, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and the United States. 

Those who opposed were Colombia, Spain, France, Japan, 
Mexico, Montenegro, Panama, Portugal, Russia, Salvador, and, 
alas! Great Britain. 

In 1905 the late Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn), in a letter 
to The Times, most emphatically endorses the American doctrine. 
He says : 


It may be asked: What prospect is there of altering the law in this 
respect, even if we desired it? An answer may be found in the history of 
this question upon which, instructive though it is, a few words must suffice. 
During the last fifty years or more the United States have persistently 
advocated this change, even to the point of refusing to abandon the right 
of privateering in 1856, unless all property, other than contraband, should 
be declared free from maritime capture. Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia 
have all within the last half-century either adopted in their own practice 
or offered to adopt the American view, and Continental jurists have almost 
without exception denounced the existing law. Last year President 
Roosevelt declared in favour of a new international conference at The 
Hague, and notified that among other matters for deliberation the United 
States intended again to press this very subject on the attention of the 
Powers. Unquestionably the American President, with the immense 
authority he now wields, will exert every effort to maintain his point. I 
trust that his Majesty’s Government will avail themselves of this unique 
opportunity. I urge it not upon any ground of sentiment or of humanity 
(indeed, no operation of war inflicts less suffering than the capture of 
unarmed vessels at sea), but upon the ground that on the balance of 
argument coolly weighed the interests of Great Britain will gain much 
from a change long and earnestly desired by a great majority of other 
Powers. 


This being the view of one of the principal ministers, it was a 
great surprise, as well as disappointment, to many of us that our 
representatives were instructed to vote against the proposal of 
the United States. 

What, then, were their reasons? They did not, I am happy 
to say, allege that it was opposed to our interests. 

The reasons given seem so insufficient that I must give them 
in the actual words of Sir E. Satow, who was deputed to speak 
for us. Sir E. Satow said: 


Je vous demande la permission de dire quelques mots pour motiver le vote 
que nous allons déposer. La Délégation de Grande-Bretagne n’a pas cru de 
son devoir de répondre en détail & tous les arguments présentés en faveur de 
Yabolition du droit de capturer les navires marchands ennemis et leurs 
cargaisons. Mais il n’est pas inutile de rappeler que l’abolition du droit de 
capture entraine nécessairement l’abolition du blocus commercial. Car 
l'une et l’autre mesure ont pour but d’entraver le mouvement commercial 
de l’adversaire, et de le priver, dans la mesure du possible, des fournitures 
Vor. LXXII—No. 430 4 C 
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qui lui sont indispensables pour le maintien de la vie économique. D’un 
autre cété, comme l’ont fait remarquer plus d’un des Délégués 4 la Con- 
férence, tant que le terme ‘contrebande de guerre’ ne sera pas stricte- 
ment limité aux articles qui par leur nature méme peuvent immédiatement 
étre utilisés dans un but militaire, et tant que chaque Puissance individuelle- 
ment se croit autorisée & comprendre sous cette rubrique toute sorte de 
vivres et de matiéres brutes servant aux industries pacifiques, rien ne sera 
plus facile que de donner & l’exception une étendue aussi large qu’a la 
régle. Il est donc évident que la proposition d’exempter de la capture et 
de la confiscation les navires marchands belligérants et leurs cargaisons, 
n’est qu’une équivoque capable seulement d’égarer l’opinion publique mal 
instruite. On a fait beaucoup de cas des opinions exprimées par plusieurs 
écrivains et hommes d’Etat anglais a l’appui de la proposition. Ces 
opinions datent pour la plupart d’une période assez éloignée ot les con- 
ditions du commerce et de la guerre maritime étaient tout autres de ce 
qu’elles sont aujourd’hui. Il ne nous serait pas difficile d’opposer & ces 
citations d’autres encore provenant de la méme source, mais il nous suffira 
de signaler & l’appréciation de la Commission, l’examen approfondi de la 
question qui a été fait par un auteur transatlantique contemporain, dont 
l’autorité prééminente dans cette matiére est universellement reconnue, 
et qui s’est déclaré d’une maniére non équivoque en faveur du maintien du 
droit actuel. 

Quant 4 l’aspect soi-disant humanitaire de la question, l’opinion de la 
Délégation de la Grande-Bretagne a été exprimée dans une séance 
antérieure. Il nous parait donc inutile de faire remarquer encore une 
fois, que l’abolition du droit de capture, méme accompagnée de |’abolition 
de la contrebande de guerre ainsi que du blocus commercial, ne diminuerait 
en rien l’inhumanité de la guerre. 

Il nous semble entendre une voix qui nous enjoint d’observer modération 
toutefois—le huitisme commandement, mais quand nous lui tendons 
Voreille pour écouter ses conseils au sujet du sixitéme commandement, cette 
voix reste muette. 

On a fait allusion aux paragraphes deux et trois de la Déclaration de 
Paris, et l’on s’est efforcé de prouver que cette déclaration, en accordant 
immunité & la marchandise ennemie sous pavillon neutre, ainsi qu’a la 
marchandise neutre sous pavillon ennemi—a l’exception de la contre- 
bande de guerre dans chaque cas—avait pour but de rendre la guerre moins 
désastreuse pour le commerce maritime en général. Mais il ressort de 
Vhistoire de cette déclaration que son vrai but était de concilier la régle 
frangaise de ‘ navires libres, marchandises libres’ avec la régle anglaise 
de l’immunité de la merchandise neutre sous pavillon ennemi. I] est clair 
que l’effet de la régle nouvelle était de sauvegarder les intéréts des neutres, 
en protégeant leurs marchandises contre la capture et leurs navires contre 
la saisie, et que l’intention était nullement d’accorder une protection au 
commerce belligérant. Nous regardons donc notre proposition d’abolir la 
contrebande de guerre, dans toute l’étendue de ]’expression, comme le seul 
pas en avant qu’on ait fait de nos jours pour le développement du vrai 
principe de la Déclaration de Paris. Au sujet de la proposition de la 
Délégation belge (Annexe 14) amendée par la Délégation des Pays-Bas 
(Annexe 15), nous croyons ne pouvoir l’accepter non plus. Les avantages 
pour les propriétaires des navires cargaisons saisis et sequestrés seraient a 
notre avis trés douteux, tandis qu’en méme temps des devoirs fort onéreux 
seraient imposés aux belligérants. Pour ces raisons la Délégation de 
Grande-Bretagne donnera un vote négatif. 

D’accord donc avec nos instructions, basées sur une logique et un 
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raisonnement & notre avis irréfutables, nous nous voyons obligés de voter 
contre la proposition de la Délégation des Etats-Unis.* 

The reasons then given were (1) that 
l’abolition du droit de capture entraine nécessairement |’abolition du blocus 
commercial. 

The abolition of the right of blockade would be, however, a 
great advantage. This, therefore, is in reality a reason for, and 
not against, the American proposal. The second reason was 
(2) that : 
tant que le terme ‘ contrebande de guerre’ ne sera par strictement limité aux 
articles qui par leur nature méme peuvent immédiatement étre utilisés dans 
un but militaire, et tant que chaque Puissance individuellement se croit 
autorisée & comprendre sous cette rubrique toute sorte de vivres et de 
matiéres brutes servant aux industries pacifiques, rien ne sera plus facile 
que de donner & l’exception une étendue aussi large qu’a la régle. 

We ourselves, however, had a proposal to do away with the 
right of declaring any goods contraband of war. Our resolution 
was: 

1. La marchandise appartenant & un ressortissant d’une Puissance Con- 
tractante neutre embarquée & bord d’un navire neutre ou ennemi ne peut pas 


étre condamnée comme étant de contrabande. 
2. Le pavillon d’une Puissance Contractante neutre couvre toute la 


marchandise & bord.® 

The American proposal would have led up to this, and the 
second reason given by Sir E. Satow against the American proposal 
was again really one in its favour. 

It seems remarkable that, after having voted against the pro- 
posal to make private property at sea free of capture and seizure, 
we ourselves proposed to abolish contraband of war. I confess I 
cannot understand this apparently inconsistent action. 

The third reason we gave was (3) that the American proposal 
would not diminish the inhumanity of war. Surely it would; 
but at any rate it would tend to diminish the disastrous effects. 
It was not put forward as a cure for all evils. It would not 
abolish gout, cure cancer, or prevent earthquakes, but that is no 
reason for not supporting it. The British reasons for voting 
against the excellent resolution proposed by America seem to 
me unworthy of us, contradictory, and insufficient. Our objec- 
tion was not that it went too far, but apparently that it did not 
go far enough! Let us now consider the material reasons which 
ought surely to have induced us to give it our hearty support. 

Under existing circumstances the mere apprehension of a war 
practically diminishes the value of every ship afloat—not merely 
the fact of war, but even the fear of war. Recollect, moreover, 


* Deuxitme Conférence Internationale de la Paix, tome iii. pp. 832-3. 
5 Ibid. tome ii. p. 1166. 
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the immense damage which three or four vessels inflicted on 
American shipping during the war between the North and the 
South. 

We have heard a great deal in this discussion about the Navy ; 
but let me ask, Is our Navy intended to protect our commerce, 
or our commerce to support our Navy? 

Our rule as regards the Navy is that it should be as strong as 
those of any two Powers, but our Mercantile Marine is as great 
as those of all the rest of the world put together. 

That the proposal to make private property free from capture 
or seizure would be desirable in the general interests of mankind 
no one probably would contest ; and that being so, even if it were 
contrary to British interests, we ought not, I think, to withhold 
our consent. 

But let us consider whether it would be contrary to our 
interests. 

The greatest of British interests is not only the peace but the 
prosperity of the world. A selfish policy is not only wrong but 
foolish. The country would, I am sure, by an overwhelming 
majority, give up any claim which could be clearly shown to be 
unjust, ungenerous, or injurious to the general interests. 

The proposal to render ships free from capture and seizure is 
one clearly for the general advantage, and it is therefore for those 
who oppose it to show that it would be so dangerous to this 
country as to justify us in resisting. This, however, I not only 
deny, but maintain that we ourselves should be great gainers by 
the change. 

No one can have read the various debates and discussions that 
have taken place on this subject without feeling that on one 
point there is an overwhelming consensus of opinion—namely, 
that the present state of things is unsatisfactory, and may become 
dangerous. 

On the other hand, while statesmen and politicians have been 
much divided in opinion as to the course which we ought to pursue, 
the representatives of our commerce have been almost unanimous 
in considering that we ought to proceed on the lines of the 
Declaration of Paris. 

The fact is our statesmen think of our Navy and our power 
of inflicting injury on our opponents in war; while mercantile 
men think of our Mercantile Marine and the material interests 
of the country. 

The provisions of the Declaration of Paris to which we have 
agreed are as follows *: 

(1) Privateering is and remains abolished. 


* It is hardly necessary to say that the Declaration of Paris must not be 
confused with the Declaration of London. 
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(2) The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception 
of contraband of war. 

(3) Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, 
are not liable to capture under enemy’s flag. 

(4) Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective—that 
is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access 
to the coast of the enemy. 

In 1870 Prussia decreed the establishment of a Voluntary 
Marine, which the highest legal authorities have held not to be 
technically a violation of the Declaration, though certainly de- 
priving it, so far as this clause is concerned, of almost all real 
value. In fact, to abolish privateering you must go further and 
abolish the capture of private property at sea. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on Merchant 
Shipping, which sat in 1860, and which consisted of Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. Dalglish, and 
other eminent commercial authorities, came to the conclusion 
that ‘the time had arrived when all private property, not contra- 
band of war, should be exempt from capture at sea.’ This 
country has at all times a much larger amount of property afloat 
than any other nation, and has consequently an enormous 
interest at stake. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, in a petition presented 
to the House of Commons, have since expressed their conviction 
that, even if the course proposed would deprive our Navy of a 
certain amount of power, it would on the other hand shield us 
from the infinitely greater injury which the fleets of any strong 
maritime State would inflict upon our Mercantile Marine in fime 
of war. 

The late Mr. Baring, when this question was before the House 
in 1862, asked the pertinent questions : What country has most 
commerce afloat, most property to be seized? Surely England. 
What country would gain most by the preservation of that 
property? England. You say that your object in war is to injure 
your enemy. What country could be so much injured in war 
through her commerce as England? 

Let us now consider what we have at stake and what we could 
gain ina war. Take, for instance, two countries—Germany and 
Spain. 

I take Germany first. 

Our rule as we know is that our fleet should be stronger than 
those of any other two countries, but our Mercantile Marine is 
greater than that of all European countries put together. Our 
tonnage is over 12,000,000 tons; that of the rest of Europe taken 

together is a little less, that of Germany being under 3,000,000. 

Moreover, we must remember that a substantial amount of 
foreign shipping is insured in English insurance companies. 
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Take, again, exports. Ours are over 566,000,000I., or deduct- 
ing those to Germany—our best foreign customer—say, 
510,000,0001.; those of Germany are 367,000,000/.—in round 
numbers 100,000,000/. less than ours, though her area is so much 
larger, and her population 16,000,000 greater. Moreover, we 
are now dealing only with oversea commerce, and if we deduct 
the amount sent by Germany overland and her trade with us, 
amounting to 279,000,000/., her exports to oversea countries are 
under 90,000,000/., as compared with ours of 510,000,0001. 

Then take Spain. Her exports are 43,000,000/., and deduct- 
ing those which go overland less than 12,000,000/. 

Is it not’ idle to suppose that any injury we could inflict on 
Spanish commerce could have any effect on a war with that 
country ? 

Moreover, we must remember that under the Declaration of 
Paris (see ante pp. 1136-7), to which we are parties, we could 
not take enemies’ goods if they were in a neutral ship. The 
flug covers the goods. 

We may be sure, then, that Germany and Spain, or any other 
country with which we were unfortunately at war, would secure 
their exports by sending them in neutral vessels. 

On the other hand, we could not do so, because there are not 
enough neutral vessels to carry our immense commerce. 

Our Mercantile Marine, moreover, would be in great danger. 

The Germans have made arrangements to arm their swift 
ocean steamers, which would be free to prey on our commerce, 
and especially on our shipping. This would not do Germany 
any good, but would do us a great deal of harm. 

The following figures’ give the tonnage belonging to the 
principal countries : 


Tonnage. 
United Kingdom ; ‘ ’ f . 11,585,878 
Russia Connie: Finland) ‘ : ' ‘ . 1,092,165 
Norway : . ; ; ; . 1,479,684 
Denmark : , . , . ‘ : : 546,616 
Germany : : : . . : 2 : . 2,859,307 
Netherlands . : : d : ; : ‘ : 511,246 
France . ‘ 3 , ; F ; : : - 1,444,338 
Spain. : ‘ ; ; ‘ ’ ” . ‘ 474,942 
Italy . ; : : ‘ : ; : ’ . 1,071,193 
Austria-Hungary . ; . ‘ : ; ae 487,305 
Belgium ‘ ‘ : ; ; ? ; z ; 187,444 
Sweden . ‘ : ’ : ; . F ‘ . 775,902 
Portugal : ‘ : ; " ; : q ‘ 94,384 
Greece . ¢ i ates ‘ , : ‘ . ‘ 457,474 


This shows how much we have at stake compared to any 
possible enemy. 


* Statistical Abstract, Foreign Countries, Cd. 6099, 1912, p. 34. 
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Consider, again, the question of imports. 

Our insular position makes the matter one of vital importance 
to us. Our imports come entirely by sea ; those of other countries 
to a great extent by land. 

Our imports of raw materials would therefore be subject to a 
war risk which would raise their price, but not that of similar 
materials going to neutral countries. This would place our manu- 
facturers at a great disadvantage. 

Consider, also, the problem of our food. For the same reason 
the price would be raised, to our great disadvantage. I am not, 
indeed, one of those who take an extreme view as regards our 
food supplies. While Paris and Brussels have plenty to eat, 
London is not likely to starve. Nevertheless, an increase of 
price would greatly increase the sufferings of the poor, and under 
existing circumstances an increase of price would be inevitable. 

Moreover, as I have attempted elsewhere to show in more 
detail, our investments abroad are so immense, and so widely 
spread, that it is almost impossible to attack any foreign country 
without injuring our own property. We talk of foreign nations, 
but in fact there are no really foreign countries. The interests 
of nations are so interwoven, we are bound together by such 
strong, if sometimes invisible, threads, that if one suffers all 
suffer ; if one flourishes, it is good for the rest. 

This is especially true in our own case. 

England has immense investments all over the world; our 
merchants are in all lands; we have built railways and factories 
in almost every country. It would have a melancholy interest 
if we could calculate how much the Russo-Japanese war has cost 
the rest of Europe. In Argentina alone our investments amount 
to more than 150,000,000/. It may almost be said to be an 
English Colony. The fire in San Francisco cost our English fire 
offices over 10,000,000. 

We do not, I think, realise how greatly we are interested in 
the prosperity of foreign countries. People often speak of them 
as if their condition was immaterial to us—in fact, however, 
their welfare is of great importance to us. In the first place 
they are nearly all good customers. Then, again, if the world’s 
harvests are good, our people get their bread for less, and their 
wages go further; if there are good rains in Australasia, woollens 
are cheaper. 

In the Crimean war our fleet went to the Baltic and burnt a 
considerable quantity of Russian produce—that is to say, it was 
produced in Russia. But whose property was it? Much of it 
belonged to English merchants and was insured in English fire 
offices. Take, again, the depredations of the Alabama. We paid 
3,000,0001. for the damage done to American shipping—that is to 
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say, shipping under the American flag. But that very shipping 
was much of it insured in England. The company of which I 
was chairman had to pay many thousands, and then we were 
taxed to pay the American Government for the injury done to 
our Own property. 

The extension of the Declaration of Paris, therefore, so far 
from diminishing the utility of our Navy in war, would set it 
free for objects—from a military point of view—of even greater 
importance than that of protecting our commerce. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that Germany’s excuse for 
the sudden expansion of her Navy was the desire to protect her 
commerce. If, however, private property at sea were declared 
free of capture and seizure, she would, I presume, be willing to 
reduce her sea forces, and both countries would save many 
millions a year. 

Under the existing system we have much to lose and little, or 
nothing, to gain; if private property were made free of capture 
and seizure we should lose little, if anything, and gain much. 

From all these considerations it is of vital importance to us 
that private property at sea should be free of capture and seizure. 

It will not, I hope, be supposed that I ignore the moral and 
religious arguments, but for the present I am only dealing with 
the material aspects of the proposal. 

AVEBURY. 














THE OUTLOOK IN THE NEAR EAST 
(I) 


FOR EL ISLAM 


THE problems offered for solution by the population of the 
Turkish Empire are too various and intricate to be disposed of 
in a book, much less an article. The most that one can do 
is to lay stress on factors of importance and warn the student 
against certain pitfalls. Some leading factors in the present 
situation, as well as its most crying danger, seem to be ignored. 

What is the cause of the Mohammedan fanaticism, expressed 
in brutal massacres of subject Christians, which was unknown 
before the nineteenth century? The Mohammedans of old were 
not inhuman. Compare their conquest of Jerusalem, for 
instance, when the Holy Sepulchre and all the churches were 
respected, with that of the Crusading armies with its awful 
massacre; their treatment of the subject Christians with that 
endured by heretics and Jews in Europe; and it will be evident 
that the religion of the sword in those days was more tolerant 
than that of peace and love. In the Bilfc edition of the 
Arabian Nights, in the fourth volume, there is a story different 
from every other in the book, having in every word the air 
of truth. It is of a merchant who repaired to Acre at a time 
of truce, and while there became enamoured of a Frankish 
woman, the young wife of an officer in the Crusading host, but 
was restrained from wronging her by thoughts of God. After- 
wards he came across her as a captive, and, as she was then 
lawful to him, married her. The story, told with absolute 
simplicity, with no aspersions on the faith or customs of the 
Crusaders, is an odd contrast to the Frankish stories full of ‘ the 
foul Paynim,’ ‘the false perjurious Mahound,’ &c. Yet that 
the Crusaders recognised the honour of the Moslems, esteeming 
them above the Eastern Christians, can be shown from history ; 
as also that the Eastern Christians loved them better than the 
Frank. 

‘ Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre,’ says Gibbon, writing 
of the schism of the Eastern Church, ‘the three Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem’ (the Patriarch of Constanti- 
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nople, not yet fallen, was intimidated by the forces of the West), 
‘ , . . condemned the creed and council of the Latins.’ Far 
from crushing out the Oriental churches, Moslem rule preserved 
them. By the Europe of the Middle Ages they would have been 
persecuted to extinction for their slight divergence. 

When Constantinople fell at length, the conqueror divided 
the city and its churches equally between the two religions, 
and though that edict was rescinded half a century later, the 
principle of toleration still endured. Travellers in Turkey in 
the eighteenth century, like Lady Mary Montagu, speak of the 
moderation of the Turk as something unexpected, a most strange 
discovery. Every male Christian paid a tax (the merest trifle) 
annually for his life, which was technically forfeit to El Islam. 
In return he was exempt from service in the wars which swept 
off thousands of the Moslem population. The penal laws against 
him much resembled those which formerly prevailed in England 
against Roman Catholics, with the exception that his faith was 
not proscribed. Those laws were often unenforced for years 
together. They are now abolished. All recent changes have 
been favourable to the ‘ Nazarenes.’ Never, so far as I know, 
in the history of El Islam have subject Christians suffered perse- 
cution for their faith. What, then, is the cause of those ‘ atroci- 
ties’ which have shocked the world from time to time in the 
last century? 

I believe the answer to be foreign interference, of a particu- 
larly intimate and galling nature. 

Of old, poor Christians and poor Moslems lived on equal 
terms, chaffing each other freely on the subject of religion, as 
many genial folk-tales live to witness. They do so still where 
equal poverty combines them. But, thanks to interference by 
the European Powers, protecting each her special brand of native 
Christian ; thanks to missionary efforts directed mainly to the 
Christian population; thanks last, but principally, to the capi- 
tulations of the Berlin Treaty by which each subject of the 
fourteen States enumerated resident in Turkey acquires ex- 
territorial standing (i.e. is placed out of reach of the law of the 
country) together with his servants and dependents, generally 
native Christians; the Christian population has been set above 
the Moslem in a way which savours strongly of injustice. The 
Christian has been schooled for nothing by the missionaries, 
who put him in the way of earning a good living. Boasting 
the protection of some foreign consul, he is perforce an object 
of attention to the Turkish Government. In time past, when 
supervision was less keen than it is now, many Christians even 
changed their nationality. Without departing from the country, 
or the least intention or desire ever to do so, they obtained 
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papers of naturalisation from a foreign consul simply and solely 
to secure a ‘pull’ in Turkey, and not through any love of the 
adopted nation. I am acquainted with a man, a Christian 
native of the Lebanon, whose father, being dragoman to the 
Italian Consulate, obtained papers of naturalisation in this way. 
The father laid by money and bought property. The son re- 
nounced the fez and took to hats, and thought himself superior 
to all Ottoman subjects. Despite his Arab name, he was Italian 
to all inquirers, until this year, when word went forth that all 
Italians were to leave the Empire. ‘Then he changed his tone: 
‘I am the son of an Arab, like the rest of you,’ he cried in 
anguish. His swagger of the foreign subject vanished in a trice. 
He begged them, for the love of God, to let him stay. But 
the evidence was clear against him; his fellow-Christians with 
the Moslems drove him out. In his place of exile his one 
thought was to return; his mind was tortured with anxiety for 
his possessions. He bribed some smugglers to convey him in 
with other illicit goods. But in a street of Beyrout, when he 
believed all danger past, the cry ‘ Italiani! ’ was raised suddenly, 
a mob collected, our friend was badly beaten by the common 
people, rescued by the authorities, and once more banished. 
That shows the utterly factitious character of such ‘ naturalisa- 
tion.’ 

The great majority of Christians in the Turkish Empire have 
no wish to dwell elsewhere. Except the people of the Lebanon, 
who, in return for their autonomy, were years ago walled in 
with a prohibitive tariff, preventing too much profit from their 
labours, they would seldom emigrate; and the tendency of 
emigrants is to return. Nowhere else could they enjoy the same 
immunity in the pursuit of rather dark commercial ends ; nowhere 
else could they extort such interest for money lent, or live on 
a luxurious scale so cheaply. They have no corporate sentiment 
approaching nationality, nor any solid bond of union in religion, 
divided, sub-divided, as they are, into conflicting sects. These 
words do not apply to Servia and Bulgaria—till lately Turkish 
provinces—where a sense of nationality survived and the bulk 
of the population was of one opinion; but they do apply to 
Thrace and Macedonia, almost as much as to the Asiatic 
provinces I have in mind. 

The scale of education, as of comfort, wealth and luxury, 
is generally higher among Christians than among Mohammedans, 
and this owing entirely to foreign interference (including mis- 
sionary effort, rendered arrogant by the capitulations) in the 
former’s favour. The Christians almost everywhere seem pam- 
pered; the Mohammedans neglected and downtrodden. And 
the Christians are not herded to the army, like the Moslems. 
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‘We saved their lives, we kept them like expensive pets 
for centuries,’ I have heard a Moslem cry with indignation, 
‘and now you say we are their persecutors! If we had killed 
them all at the beginning, as you, of Western Europe, would 
have done in those days, you would not now be troubling ; but 
our Faith forbade it.’ 

‘Expensive’ they have truly been to Turkey; though as 
to ‘pets’ there may be two opinions. My friend meant that 
the Moslems had done all the fighting, and the government, 
police, and so on, while the Christians stayed at home, increased, 
multiplied, and made money. On the other hand, many of the 
Christians have been, and are still, good subjects, of high service 
to the State. A list of native Christian pashas—not to speak 
of physicians, clerks, philosophers, and men of letters—would 
include few names that are not quite illustrious, honoured by 
Moslems and by Christians equally. The Christians have always 
had a hand in the administration of finance in Turkey ; her foreign 
commerce has been theirs entirely. A hundred instances of 
kindliness and toleration could be found for every instance of 
oppression, under normal circumstances. 

It is only where the foreign consul’s, or ‘ protector’s,’ hand 
is seen, raising a man above the common lot of Turkish subjects, 
that any bitterness is found between adherents of the two 
religions. The Christians boast of favours, put on airs. 
Then all at once there may arise a sudden madness; and the 
innocent—poor, wretched, and half-starving villagers—may suffer 
for the guilty, being, to the mind of madness, the same species. 
The burden of bad government falls heaviest to-day upon the 
poor Mohammedan, who, seeing Christians, once his equals, 
basking at their ease, feels sore with injury. He, the conqueror 
of old, has still his pride, but nothing else to lean on for support 
or comfort. No foreign Power is heedful of his lot. His govern- 
ment, to which he looks with blind devotion, is always harassed 
by the Franks or Muscovites and cannot help him. 

In 1860 at Damascus there was this sore feeling. Some low- 
class Moslems did a foolish, rather childish thing. They made 
some crosses out of bits of wood, attached them to the tails of 
the street dogs, and sent these running through the Christian 
quarter. The Russian consul took the matter up. The culprits 
were apprehended. At the consul’s bidding the Turkish 
Governor gave orders that for punishment the prisoners were to 
sweep the streets of the Christian ward in chains. The sight 
of Moslems thus degraded, with native Christians looking on 
complacently, produced a transitory insurrection of such fury 
that the authorities were powerless to check the slaughter. 
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Thousands of Christians perished, hundreds fled. The Russian 
consul’s house was the first burnt. 

That is an instance typical, I think, of many others. Russia 
in her dealings with the subjects of the Porte has seldom been 
considerate of Moslem feeling, or squeamish of the means used 
to obtain her ends. Many thousands of lives have been sacrificed 
to her ambitions. 

Then usury has caused much trouble; for usury, beloved of 
Eastern -Christians, is to the unenlightened Moslem an abomin- 
able crime. Where land is the security, the trouble is em- 
bittered; for land in Turkey is a sacred thing, ‘the house of 
El Islam,’ and a Christian could not until three years since 
acquire it legally in his own name. Usury has been the cause 
of horrid murders, particularly where the moneylender is 
Armenian and his customers are Kurds, his ancient enemies. 
And here again the innocent many—wretched peasants—have 
suffered for the guilty few—the cunning townsmen. The slaughter 
of women and children, so horrible to us, seems merely logical to 
peoples among whom the custom of blood-vengeance still obtains ; 
and Christians also practise it in warfare. 

As far as I can gather, in two cases only can massacres be 
fairly laid to the charge of the Turkish Government, and both 
cases happened under Abdul Hamid II., a Sultan whom the 
Turks themselves deposed with ignominy. Moslems of the 
better sort are not bloodthirsty. They hate such crimes as much 
as we do. They have long been worried over the condition of 
their country, seeking some road to quiet out of all her troubles. 
The very massacres themselves are proof that even ignorant 
Moslems were unhappy in the state of things. The Powers of 
Europe, they were constantly assured, desired nothing else than 
the good government of Turkey for the benefit of Mohammedan 
and Christian, both alike. That was the cause, the one and only 
cause, of all their interference. This seemed strange, since, by 
their interference on behalf of Christian sects, by their ‘ Capitula- 
tions’ placing many thousands of inhabitants of Turkey outside 
the country’s law—a privilege which has been shamefully abused 
by certain lesser Powers which once were Turkish provinces— 
they have made reform a superhuman task. Yet many Moslems 
half believed these Christian declarations. That was one reason 
why the Young Turk Proclamation of equal rights for all was 
everywhere received with such enthusiasm. Moslems hoped that 
the way out of the difficulty had been found at last ; while native 
Christians hardly dared to trust the evidence of their own senses. 
The news was too miraculously good to be at first believable. 
Then came the disillusion. At once upon the tidings of new 
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life in Turkey, Bulgaria threw off the suzerainty—very dear to 
Moslem pride—and Austria gobbled Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The other Powers which signed the Berlin Treaty made but 
feeble protest. The Christian States had never been in earnest 
when they said their one idea in interference was Turkey’s 
renovation and reform. The last thing they desired was her 
revival. At the first sign of a new and healthy life in her they 
fell to snatching what they could, for fear lest in a short while 
she should hold her own. Supine and sick, they might have 
let her be. Alert once more and eager for her strength she got 
no mercy from them. 

In the European and the Asiatic provinces, in Arabia, Egypt, 
and throughout North Africa, in Afghanistan and India, a wave 
of Moslem indignation rose, and still is rising, against what 
was regarded as the grim fanaticism of the Christian Powers. 
Tripoli did not allay this feeling. The present onslaught upon 
Turkey by her former subjects—the final tearing up of the Berlin 
Treaty in so far as Europe is concerned, though Turkey is still 
called on to observe it for her part—has brought it up to fever 
heat. To those who know—as Moslems know, exclusively— 
the part played by Bulgaria in working up the Macedonian 
troubles, that Power’s solicitude for Macedonia appears the most 
ironical of pretexts, too shallow to deceive a child in politics. 
The aim of the Allies, they say, is nothing nobler than a whole- 
sale slaughter of Mohammedans, unworthy the connivance of the 
Western Powers. 

Bulgaria’s rejection of the suzerainty discredited the Young 
Turks at the outset with the ruck of Moslems, who look upon 
the loss of territory as an insult to the Faith. The Young 
Turks, thus belittled, proved feeble and were soon divided. They 
felt their impotence to cope with the old Moslem feeling. They 
made the grave mistake at first of relaxing all the reins of 
government instead of tightening them. And along with pro- 
testations of sincere goodwill they got their death blow from 
the Powers of Europe, their protectors. They fell, and a strong 
Government (including Christians), representing all shades of 
opinion, took up their anxious burden of reform. Again Bul- 
garia was foremost in the field against it. Again the Powers 
of Europe shrugged their shoulders, pleading impotence. 

Is it wonderful that every Moslem in the world should now 
be saying that we are the real enemies to Turkey’s progress; 
our last desire to see her Christian peoples dwell contented ; 
our real intention to degrade and maim her? Our Moslem fellow- 
subjects have their newspapers which publish gleanings from 
the English Press, a large section of which is occupied to-day 
in vilifying with amazing ignorance a Moslem Power, the only 
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one left standing, which is the object of their love and fervent 
sympathy. 

Truly the simple fact, well ascertained, of the existence of 
a multitude of native Christians loyal to the Porte might give 
our latter-day Crusaders pause, since it deflates their diatribes. 
The Christian churches of the East are many; Turkey has let 
them all survive together. Would any Christian Power have 
done as much? They value foreign interference only as it raises 
one above another. Collectively they stand to lose by any 
change. Under any other rule they would ere long grow dis- 
contented, and sentimentalise about ‘ old times,’ as do the Copts 
in Egypt. The majority now know enough of the conditions 
which prevail in other countries to recognise that even a chaotic, 
mediaeval Turkey, prolific of disorders and unsafe for travel, 
is better as a place of residence and less oppressive of the indi- 
vidual than, for example, Russia. 

As for Turkish government, ‘ rough in the hand, but genial 
in the head,’ I believe that most of them regard it in the 
abstract with some slight affection. The Orthodox Greek 
Church of Turkey long ago declined to be the cat’s paw of an 
anti-Moslem Power. Her punishment was the Bulgarian exarch. 
The Armenian Church has suffered more than any other from 
the Mohammedan mob, and she preserves the spirit of a 
nationality ; yet it is truly to be doubted if a majority among 
her members would be found to vote for any foreign ruler but 
the Turk. The lesser, weaker Churches ayg protected under 
Moslem rule from the aggressions of the greater. All have equal 
standing. As in the hotbed of religious strife, Jerusalem, the 
Moslem keeps the Christians from each other’s throats. 

If Christians thus support the Sultan, what of the Moham- 
medans? Their loyalty is a religious sentiment, extending far 
beyond the Turkish Empire into ours. The world of El Islam 
is still, what Christendom has ceased to be, one mind, one body 
for religion. The genuine Turks—a small, superior race, en- 
joying the prestige of aristocracy—alone of all Mohammedans 
have stepped out from the Middle Ages into modern life. Others 
have seemed to do so at the behest of Christian tutors and through 
imitation; but they are subject to relapses one has seen in 
Egypt. The Turks have made the journey by themselves. They 
promise to evolve a civilisation as ‘modern’ as our own and 
owing much to ours, yet independent and perhaps superior, as 
building: less upon mechanical contrivance, more on culture of 
its citizens. They are Hanafis, members of the only Sunnite 
sect of El Islam which values reason as a guide above tradition. 
They, therefore, in their faith itself can welcome progress which 
Malikis and Shefa’is would deem ungodly. And their influence 
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upon their co-religionists is almost boundless. It was they who 
overthrew the recent tyranny whose ministers were chiefly Arabs 
of the baser sort. It is they—though not the Young Turk, hare- 
brained section—who rule to-day the counsels of the Empire. 
To show the influence they can exert on populations commonly 
esteemed fanatical, and also the sincerity of even ignorant 
Moslems in the desire for a new era: when, in the spring of 
1909, the late Sultan was employed upon his counter-revolution, 
secret emissaries were despatched in all directions to stir up 
insurrection (which means massacre) with the notion of dis- 
crediting the new régime. Only in one district round Mersin 
and Adana did massacres take place. Elsewhere quite common 
Moslems of the class that generally loves a riot—at Beyrout 
it was some boatmen—caught the envoys soon after their landing 
and led them to the Government for deportation. At Adana 
Turks worked among the rescuers. 

Upon the Turks, with their prestige as fellow-tribesmen and 
companions of the Caliph, as liberators of the realm, rests all 
the hope of the Islamic world. The indignation felt by Moslems 
everywhere at their unjust treatment by the Powers of Europe 
is immeasurable, and may at any moment become dangerous. 
The Turks are conscious of this peril at their backs, and are 
doing all they can to ward it off. In the capital they were in 
@ position to maintain good order without the presence of the 
foreign warships in the Bosphorus. But in the provinces there 
cannot fail to be some ugly outbreaks when the tidings of defeat 
are known, as must soon happen, in spite of false news circu- 
lated with the best intentions. These disorders the presence of 
the foreign warships in the Bosphorus will exacerbate, since 
all the Powers concerned are viewed as enemies to E] Islam. And 
who can say how far the flames may spread? 

It seems to me a great misfortune for the British Empire 
that a Moslem Power, the Caliphate, should be put down for 
the mere wish to practise what we have for years been preach- 
ing—a nationality that shall be independent of religious differ- 
ences. For it comes to that. In the four years since religious 
toleration was proclaimed in Turkey, Turkey has had a number 
of assailants, no defender. The backward Moslem races will 
regard these national disasters as a ‘judgment’ upon Turkish 
innovations; and that must do incalculable harm. 

The most disheartening fact revealed by the collapse of the 
so-called Concert of Great Powers is that England with her 
millions of Mohammedans has no settled Moslem policy. Is it 
too much to expect that harassed statesmen should have some 
faint conception of Pan-Islimism in its higher meaning? 
Perhaps it is. But mere humanity demands consideration of the 
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problem offered by the poor Mohammedan. The Allies may say, 
at the conclusion of the war, that the said problem is no longer 
of importance in the European provinces, so few of the Moham- 
medan inhabitants remaining. The trouble will be thus trans- 
ferred to Asia, and rendered more acute by more congestion if the 
aggressive policy of Europe is maintained. Who can say, after 
this exhibition of their impotence, that the Great Powers can 
guarantee the integrity of Turkey in Asia? The raids on any 
trifling pretext are as likely to continue till not a scrap of inde- 
pendent Moslem territory is left. Conquest is no true solution 
of the difficulty; it only bottles up a spirit which must have 
an outlet, and prevents the Moslem population from its own 
development. The principles formulated at the revolution, and 
since adopted by the Turkish nation as a whole, were as hopeful 
for the Moslem as the Christian. There seems a danger that 
in any settlement arranged by Christian Europe the claims of the 
Mohammedan may be ignored. 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THE NEAR EAST 
: (II) 


THE BALKAN CRISIS IN A NUTSHELL 


Humanity has been staggered, to borrow Kriger’s prophetic 
phrase, by the result of the war in the Balkans. But to those. who 
happened to be acquainted with the true state of affairs this result 
has not come as a surprise. To them it was a subject for marvel 
that Bulgaria had delayed so long, as her army was second to none 
in efficiency, and it could be confidently assumed that it could 
at any time make its way to Constantinople in the course of a 
few weeks. The only explanation was that King Ferdinand, who 
is a consummate diplomatist but no soldier, was instinctively 
reluctant to take the field. He has since shown that he waited 
to some purpose, as he rendered success a certainty by securing 
the co-operation of Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. If Bulgaria 
with her own unaided efforts was sure of victory, the collapse of 
Turkey with the four States against her was bound to be tremen- 
dous, asit has proved tobe. There can, under such circumstances, 
be no return to the status quo ante bellum, and the only question 
now before us is the partition of the conquered territory. 

Will the victors divide all the spoils between them, or will 
certain portions be ruled out of their spheres and receive some 
measure of independent autonomy? Then will Servia be per- 
mitted to attain her cherished desire of securing one or more ports 
on the Adriatic? As regards Albania the case is clear enough. 
Servia has no right to lay claim to a province which is inhabited 
by an alien population which detests her very name. 

Well founded is Austria’s objection to the Adriatic port pro- 
gramme, which, if carried out, would expose her to the presence 
at such a naval station of a hostile fleet within easy distance of 
Trieste. Austria has given unmistakable evidence of readiness 
to come to terms with Servia, and if complications are to ensue 
it will be through no fault of hers. 

As for all the speculation regarding the eventual fate of Con- 
stantinople, the idea that it might be retained by Bulgaria is based 
on utter misconception of the real state of the case. The Greeks 
have always looked forward to recovering their old Byzantium 
if the power of the Turks were broken, and they have every 
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historic and moral right to it. Politicians who never get below 
the surface are too prone to miss the fact that it was through the 
dissensions of Greeks, Slavs, and of Bulgarians, who are of the 
Ugrian race, and therefore quite distinct, that the Ottomans were 
enabled to establish their empire in the Balkan Peninsula, and 
that it was owing to their rivalry that it was maintained. They 
argue, too, as if Austria had no voice in the question, forgetting 
that her armies were the first to arrest the Mussulman tide and 
to free or to secure better terms for some of the vanquished races. 
Russia has not been the sole champion of the Christians of the 
East, and Servia in particular has every reason to be grateful to 
- Austria for her action in the past centuries. 

When this fateful war began, experts in the Eastern Question 
turned curious eyes to Roumania, as the appearance of an army 
on her south-eastern frontier would have considerably hampered 
Bulgaria’s operations. Some time ago there was a rumour, which 
obtained a certain amount of credit, that Roumania had actually 
concluded an alliance with the Porte. It was impossible to obtain 
any direct confirmation or contradiction of this report, which is 
now shown to have been utterly unfounded. But there is no 
doubt that a mere hint from Austria would have led to such a 
demonstration, and here, again, her Government has proved its 
desire to abstain from any step which might complicate an already 
sufficiently tangled situation. Roumania is the strongest, and is 
by far the most advanced of the Balkan States, and it is with her 
and with Austria that the future rests, as, while the Allies have 
been signally victorious, they are in some degree exhausted by 
the struggle, and although they may defy the European Concert 
such as it is, they would soon be compelled to lower their tone if 
Austria or Roumania showed any disposition to step in. 

And what of Russia, who is suspected in Vienna of inspiring 
for her own ends Servia’s reluctance to treat? It has often been 
argued that Austria took advantage of Russia’s weakness after 
the great war with Japan to proclaim the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Yet years before that war broke out Austria 
was regarded in competent military quarters as more than a match 
for Russia. If a downright quarrel were unhappily to break out, 
the result could be predicted with complete confidence—that is to 
say, if such a war were confined to these Powers : and why should 
it not be? 

There is too much disposition to represent this question as one 
between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, the fact 
being lost sight of that not one of Austria’s or Russia’s allies or 
friends is bound to assist either party under such conditions as 
these. To take one case alone. The French Republic, whose 
policy is so practical and pacific, would resist any attempt to drag 
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it into hostilities with its eastern neighbour unless its honour and 
its interests were at stake. France has been for years on the most 
cordial terms with Austria, who, but for the unreasonable outcry 
raised when she definitively annexed Bosnia, might by this time 
have been detached from her close connexion with Germany. 

If Russia chooses to thwart Austria’s well-founded objections, 
which are supported by Italy, to Servia’s acquisition of a port or 
ports on the Adriatic this is her own affair, and does not concern 
France. Nor, in conclusion, should it be forgotten at this juncture 
that it was anxiety as to Russia’s future which led France to 
cultivate more friendly relations with England, and that the only 
criticism in France of such a policy is based on the fear that 
England may one day draw the Republic into serious complica- 
tions with Germany, the cost of which may be chiefly defrayed by 
France, who is par excellence the pacific Power. 

Strange indeed is the situation in Turkey after the bright 
promise held out by the Revolution of July 1908, when Christians 
and Mohammedans fell into each others’ arms and, weeping tears 
of joy, vowed an eternal friendship under the régime of liberty 
which was believed to have set in under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. Feuds and rivalries were regarded 
as having been dissipated for ever, but soon a jarring note was 
struck by Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and by 
Prince Ferdinand’s proclamation in the following October, and 
also by the restlessness of the Cretans. 

The Committee grew suspicious of the Christians, and began 
to devise ways and means for daunting them. There was a 
programme for the immigration of 1,300,000 Mohammedans and 
of 200,000 Jews into Macedonia, Bosnia being confidently 
reckoned upon to furnish 600,000 of these Mohammedans and 
Bulgaria about the same number, while the Mussulman Tartars 
were also expected to supply a strong contingent. 

Then efforts were made to play the different Christian races 
off against each other. The first to suffer seriously was the 
Hellenic population. In the summer of 1909 the relations between 
Ottomans and Greeks were so strained owing to Crete that the 
Patriarch called on Mahmoud Chefket Pasha, then Minister of 
War, to remonstrate. But he was brutally insulted, and was told 
that his people would be deliberately ruined and annihilated. Yet 
soon afterwards a Bulgarian Minister was declaring that if war 
should break out between Turkey and Greece his country’s sym- 
pathy would be all on the side of the Porte, and a large party 
of Servian politicians and journalists was at Constantinople with 
profuse protestations of admiration and friendliness, this being 
actually followed by the visits of the Kings of Bulgaria and of 
Servia to the city on the Bosphorus. 
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The motive of these civilities was mistaken by the Committee, 
which in its conceit attributed them to fear, and soon it was 
capping its persecution of the Greeks with its Associations Law, 
which, among other things, meant the closing of the Bulgarian 
clubs and mischief for the Christian churches and schools gener- 
ally. ‘I shall have ten years of despotism decreed,’ one of its 
leaders madly exclaimed; and again was the plan for the over- 
whelming of the Christians in Macedonia by the introduction of 
large numbers of Mohammedans seriously considered. 

The result of all this tyranny was that by the beginning of 
the following year Greeks and Bulgarians, who had been in such 
suicidal rivalry, were arriving at an understanding, and that the 
visit of the Servian Crown Prince to Sofia was laying the founda- 
tion of the League whose arms have been crowned with such 
triumphant success. The blindness of the Committee of Union 
and Progress may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that by its hostility to the Christian populations it paved the way 
to this debacle. 

Well may the dethroned Sultan, if he ever learns the whole 
truth, ask the Committee what Turkey has gained by the Revolu- 
tion when she has definitively lost Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Tripoli, and is undergoing so many other amputations. Infamous 
though his own rule was, no improvement set in afterwards; 
indeed, in the opinion of every competent judge, the last state has 
been infinitely worse than the first. 

King Ferdinand is criticised for having called this war a 
crusade, but the definition is quite exact, owing to the intolerable 
policy pursued by the Committee, and as such it has been recog- 
nised by Christian soldiers in the Ottoman armies. The fact that 
the members of the Balkan League are evincing symptoms of 
’ megalomania is beside the quéstion, as their respective aspirations 
are no novelty. Long ago the Servians speculated as to their 
chances of reviving their ancient Empire, the Bulgarians did 
the same, and after the reunion of Wallachia and Moldavia I 
often heard Roumanians express the hope that they might one 
day enter into full possession of Dacia through the addition of 
Transylvania, Bukovina, and the Banate of Temesvar to their 
territory. 

This longing for expansion can be easily understood when it 
is remembered that each of these States is maintaining a Court, 
Legations, and an army, the quality of which, in the case of the 
League, has just been tested with so much success, but which is 
out of all proportion to its size and resources, and that therefore 
the country could not stand the strain for ever. As a matter of 
fact these costly preparations were made with a view to seizing 
whatever could be wrested whenever the opportunity offered, 
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and, when business with Turkey has been finally disposed of, the 
old rivalries between these States are bound to be resumed. 

And their argument that Europe has no right to interfere in 
their affairs cannot be entertained for a moment. To go no 
further back, it was Europe who saved Servia from the 
consequences of her war with Turkey in 1876, and it was 
Austria who intervened in her rescue after her utter defeat by 
Bulgaria at Slivnitza. It was Europe again who saved Greece 
from the fate with which she was threatened after her crushing 
defeat by Turkey in 1897. So every consideration is due to Europe 
from States which owe their liberation to her, and which, if they 
know the meaning of the word gratitude, will refrain from any 
act which might lead to complications in comparison with which 
what is passing in the Balkan Peninsula, terrible though it is, 
would inevitably sink into insignificance. 

J. W. OZANNE. 














AT A JOURNEY’S END 
f 
A LITTLE army of men and women has suffered me to lead them 
during the last two years over a stretch of land, which some 
hasty observers seem to think as easy to cross as a well-paved 
street, and others judge to be less manageable than a pathless 
wilderness. The wayfarers know that neither opinion is strictly 
true. Caution and toil are needed to make the foothold firm, but 
orderly tracks can be cut, although they must be rather narrow. 
At many points pitfalls threaten. A false step, a wandering 
gait, may breed infinite trouble. The laws of the country pro- 
hibit any loose striding or haphazard digression. Yet if there 
be industry, vigilant control, obedience to discipline, recognition 
of a common cause and repression of selfish ambition, there is 
good reason to hope that home will be reached without mishap 
or reproach, even amid expressions of sympathy from bystanders. 

This is not the first tour of the kind that some of my comrades 
have completed with me. A few of us have gone together over 
similar ground before. But the journey which has just ended 
has been new to the majority of the travellers, and the route 
has somewhat differed from that of the former tours. In the 
first elation of completing a pilgrimage in safety, travellers are 
prone to rate too highly the merit of their exploits. Their self- 
satisfaction may well stir impatience in the onlookers, if they 
make for the Temple of Victory in gaily decked triumphal cars, 
and shout loud thanksgivings in the public ear. But a voyager, 
when he has just escaped from the heat and burden of the road, 
may, perhaps, without offence, muse in the Temple of Peace 
over some of his adventures, before the memory of them grows 
dim. Some small advantage for those who follow in our foot- 
steps may attend a meditation on the methods and purpose of 
our recent march, and on some of the principles of conduct which 
we have tried to respect. My associates have worked with a 
zeal which it is grateful for me to acknowledge, but I speak here 
without consulting or committing them. The main responsi- 
bilities must needs rest on the guide’s shoulders. None besides 
him keeps the whole field of operation quite continuously in sight ; 
only he is at hand day by day to watch all the changing fortunes 
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of the scene. His range of observation can alone be quite 
complete. 

As I write, I am putting my ‘imprimatur’ to the third and 
last volume of the Second Supplement of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. I trust that my figures of speech will be 
reckoned of relevance to my recent editorial labours and to the 
brief comment on them which I am hazarding here. My newest 
experience is alone my present theme. It is sad to remember 
that I am the sole survivor of the original little band of active 
organisers who set the Dictionary on its road nearly thirty years 
ago; without intermission, albeit at the outset in a subordinate 
capacity, I have personally tended the giant from his infancy to 
his manhood, and none has shared the whole of that experience 
with me. The early stages of the undertaking barely touch 
the purpose of this paper, but it is right that I should recall— 
for public memory is often short—how this vast work was 
originally devised and carried out by George M. Smith, the 
friend and publisher of Thackeray and Browning, and the 
founder of the Cornhill Magazine and the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Mr. Smith did not count the cost of his enterprise. Nor was his 
public spirit rewarded in his lifetime. But he has taken his rank 
among national benefactors. A tablet in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
now records the national service, and his portrait hangs in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Another name of the past claims 
tribute of me, that of my predecessor in the editorship, Sir Leslie 
Stephen. It is more than twenty-one years since I succeeded 
to Stephen’s chair after an eight years’ apprenticeship, and I am 
conscious of no abatement in my sense of indebtedness to him, 
whose name has just been inscribed by my pen on the great roll 
in the latest Supplementary volume. To his training I attribute 
whatever success has attended my endeavours to continue the 
traditions, which he inaugurated for the Dictionary, of compre- 
hensiveness, conciseness, fairness, and independence. 


II 


The Dictionary dates its theme from the first runnings of 
the river of national life some fifteen hundred years ago. Its 
essential value does not depend on the addition of those who 
have lately died ; its importance as an aid to study and research 
is assured if it stopped short of the present era. The scheme 
justly ignores the living. It treats only of the dead. A bio- 
graphy, however brief or summary, has no title to exist unless 
it be complete, and without the finishing touch of death every 
biographic record is a fragment. But, in the affairs of mortal 
men, death is never at rest, and the various categories in the 
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Dictionary’s store are expanding daily. Whatever other purposes 
the book serves, it is, first and foremost, a work of historic 
reference, a biographic register of successive holders of important 
offices, of successive workers in all manner of human endeavour, 
who have paid the debt of nature after doing something that 
was more or less noteworthy. There are always new links ready 
to be affixed to the many chains of achievement, which already 
make up the Dictionary, and the more links that are annexed, 
the more complete the undertaking grows. As far as was prac- 
ticable, the book has hitherto sought to keep some pace with the 
march of the grim tyrant. When the original volumes were 
coming out at quarterly intervals in due alphabetical sequence, 
each volume admitted to its pages up to the latest possible date 
those whom death qualified for entrance. I remember that 
frequently the press was stopped so that recognition might be 
promptly accorded in the current issue to some name which fate 
had only just made eligible. In mid-May 1894 I recall how Dr. 
James Gairdner, one of the ablest of our historical contributors 
who himself passed away last month, hurriedly brought me word 
of the death of his brother-in-law, Professor Henry Morley, the 
literary historian. Dr. Gairdner persuaded me to insert a memoir 
of Morley in the thirty-ninth volume (Morehead-Myles), which 
was then passing through the press, and the notice was duly pub- 
lished just a month later (in June 1894). I remember, too, that 
another of these late-comers was Roundell Palmer, first Earl] of 
Selborne, at one time Lord Chancellor, who died on the 4th of 
May 1895. His memoir appeared in its due place in the forty- 
third quarterly volume, issued at the end of the following June. 
Such belated arrivals caused printer and editor a passing em- 
barrassment, but I believe their admission well served the interest 
of the future. I do not think that these rapidly compiled 
articles, or others with a like history, which are now embedded 
in the mighty mass, betray much sign of haste in their composi- 
tion. The mould which they fill was cast for them beforehand, 
and the expert contributor was able to pour in the new metal so 
that it became barely distinguishable from the old. 

Though the original sixty-three quarterly volumes noticed 
numerous recent deaths, the principle of alphabetical arrangement 
led necessarily, in the course of publication, to a steady growth 
of arrears, more especially in names beginning with the early 
letters. These only allowed of Supplementary treatment. When 
the original issue was completed in June 1900, a First Supple- 
ment was accordingly planned to commemorate some 800 men and 
women of note who had fallen by the way since the foundations 
of the Dictionary were laid in 1886. Queen Victoria died while 
the First Supplement was in preparation. Her day of death (the 
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92nd of January 1901) was made the last date qualifying for 
admission, and none who died after her were included. Now, 
after a lapse of eleven years, there has been a second garnering 
of fresh names, in a Second Supplement which Mrs. George M. 
Smith, the present proprietor of the Dictionary, has designed in 
the same generous and enlightened spirit which has distinguished 
the venture at all its earlier stages. Thus the inevitable incom- 
pleteness of the Dictionary’s roll of the noteworthy dead has been 
checked once more. 

The Second Supplement somewhat differs in scope from the 
First, although there is no fresh departure in method. An en- 
deavour was made in the First to supply some 200 accidental 
omissions of the early periods. Thus the first Supplementary 
volumes which appeared in the autumn of 1901 did not gather 
systematically the harvest of any rigidly fixed number of years. 
‘A quite recent date of death was not the invariable pass- 
port to entrance. Apart from the waifs and strays of past cen- 
turies, the candidates were qualified by death in every year from 
1886 to 1901 if the accident of the place of their names in the 
alphabet excluded them already. The new volumes, on the other . 
hand, confine themselves exclusively to those who died within 
the very recent period which begins with the death of Queen 
Victoria on the 22nd of January 1901 and ends with the year 1911. 

Boundaries so near at hand are in harmony with the original 
practice. The old traditions go on their way unchanged. The 
new volumes maintain the former statistical proportions between 
the persons commemorated and the general population. The 
number of new names amounts to 1635, bringing the tale of 
memoirs in the whole work to 81,755. Each of the last eleven 
years yields 150 recruits, and they come as before from all parts 
of the United Kingdom and of the British Empire. The tables of 
the aggregate annual mortality for the prescribed period show 
that, of every 4000 persons who died at adult age, one finds a 
place in the national biographic record. The same ratio of dis- 
tinction (1: 4000) prevailed throughout the nineteenth century 
according to the Dictionary’s previous standards. But many as 
are the links between the new Supplement and the old, the Dic- 
tionary, while never shirking the difficulties of contemporary 
biography, has never pursued that path with all the new instal- 
ment’s concentration. The experiment may well shed useful 
light on some of the nicer problems of biographical philosophy. 


III 


A main object of collective or national biography is Priestley’s 
Sparten aim in scientific exposition, ‘ to comprise as much know- 
ledge as possible in the smallest compass.’ No room is allotted 
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to rhetoric or the language of emotion. Canon Ainger, who, like 
Stephen and many another contributor, finds commemoration in 
the present Supplement, declared that ‘no flowers by request’ 
was the venture’s true motto. Clearly the student looks to the 
Dictionary for facts and dates, without embroidery. The Diction- 
ary is rightly expected to furnish means of correcting ‘ the clock 
of history,’ which in details often goes wrong; its function is 
that of 

Timing [sc. events] more punctual, unrecorded facts 

Recovering, and misstated setting right. 


On the first page of his exemplary Lives of the English Poets, 
Dr. Johnson spoke scornfully of the vulgar confusion between 
‘a life’ and ‘a character.’ By ‘a life’ the good Doctor meant a 
strict biographic record, and by ‘a character’ a misty panegyric 
or @ collection of vague impressions of personality. The Dictionary 
necessarily looks askance on the character sketch. Not that it 
disdains characterisation, but there are well-defined limits beyond 
which its exposition of character may not stray. It is only the 
novelist or the dramatist who can turn to really profitable account 
the commonplaces of human psychology. The collective bio- 
grapher is driven at many points of his work to accept the con- 
clusion at which philosophers of eminence have arrived before 
him that ‘ the greater part of mankind have little character that 
distinguishes them from others equally good or bad ’ ; the differ- 
ences are signalised only by material exploits. The Dictionary 
silently assumes, unless the circumstances forbid, that a man 
possesses all the average virtues of a son, husband, or father; 
that he does his normal professional work with efficiency; 
that if he be a scholar or a professor he is shy in general 
society, though he can be genial among his intimates. I may not 
reveal how many times such observations have been offered me, 
and have been refused the honours of print. At the same time, 
distinctive marks of personality call for notice, especially in the 
memoirs of the more famous men and women. But even here 
conciseness is incumbent on the writer. The contributor has 
often to rely for the suggestion of distinctive personality on apt 
arrangement and presentment of facts and dates. No expansive 
canvas is offered him for the purpose of discriminating character. 
A few summary touches must suffice. It may be that a pertinent 
epithet and a critical note of brevity will be at times as helpful 
to the student as a voluble discourse. 

All the principles and traditions of the Dictionary prohibit, 
in any fresh: instalment, deviation from its original methods of 
biographic treatment. The newly dead can receive no considera- 
tion which differs conspicuously from that bestowed on their 
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veteran predecessors. In the Dictionary’s pages the newcomers 
join on equal terms men and women of previous ages in corre- 
sponding positions, and none are allowed isolated pedestals. 
While the area occupied by each career will vary with the scope 
and eminence of the achievement which calls for record, levelling 
processes are everywhere at work. ‘Sceptre and crown’ keep 
company with ‘ scythe and spade.’ Lord Kelvin now meets on the 
same plane in the Dictionary all the fellow-workers of smaller 
fame, whose early co-operation helped on the triumphant dis- 
coveries of his later life. The opposing protagonists of controversy 
are sheltered together under the same roof. In the Second 
Supplement very few columns of type separate Robert Cecil, 
Lord Salisbury, the Conservative Prime Minister, from Michael 
Davitt, the Socialist revolutionary, or Cecil Rhodes, the active 
apostle of the Imperialist creed, from Goldwin Smith, the most 
relentless of its foes, or Leslie Stephen, the convinced agnostic, 
from Cardinal Vaughan. Such collocations are of the essence of 
the scheme, and could be matched a hundred times in the past 
volumes. Achievement of whatever colour, magnitude, or epoch 
is measured by a single historic standard, and reduced to a common 
denominator. The call of homogeneity cannot be disobeyed 


without injury to what has gone before. 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows. 


IV 


The scheme may seem at first sight an ambitious tempting 
of fate and failure. The biographer of those who have lately died 
may well be told in Horace’s words : 

incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso, 

The fire in the ashes is not yet extinguished, and there may be 
danger in walking too near. Have not the living friends of a 
lately departed hero or heroine power to thwart the cold and 
austere operations of historical adjustment? Will not family 
sensitiveness compass the suppression or distortion of crucial 
information ? 

One cannot dispute the Johnsonian maxim that ‘the neces- 
sity’ of conforming to the sentiment of the moment ‘and of 
sparing persons is the great impediment of [useful contemporary | 
biography.” Yet I am inclined to question whether this 
“necessity ’ is unvarying, and whether concrete experience lends 
very much substance to the contention that sound principles of 
biography are inherently inapplicable to strictly contemporary 
experiments.. Biography is of no genuine account unless it make 
for thoroughness and accuracy of statement, for an equitable valua- 
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tion of human effort, and above all for honest independence of 
judgment. Detached and unfettered thought ought to play on 
the ascertainable facts. It is human to err in literary research ; 
nor are the high altitudes of biographic discernment ever easy 
to scale. But the history of the art suggests that those heights 
are as superable, in favourable conditions, in the field of contem- 
porary biography as in the province of the past. There seems on 
reflection only a delusive plausibility in the familiar maxims that 
a man’s life should be postponed until time has finally pronounced 
on his merits or defects, and that his career can only be satisfac- 
torily described in an atmosphere from which contemporary feel- 
ing has faded. The converse of these propositions seems better 
capable of proof. 

Among sources of biographic information the personal witness 
will always hold the first rank, whether or no much of his testi- 
mony be enshrined in letters and papers. In every case there will 
be details of importance to efficient biography which live in the 
memory of friends and colleagues, and with lapse of time will 
either perish or will survive in distorted tradition. The personal 
knowledge which makes biography complete is ‘ growing every 
day less, and in a short time is lost for ever.’ On such logical 
grounds the motto of sound biography would appear to be ‘the 
sooner the better’ rather than ‘the later the better.’ This is 
substantially the creed of Dr. Johnson, who may well be treated 
as the final authority on the theory and practice of biography. At 
the same time, the Doctor allowed that ‘if a life be delayed till 
interest and envy are at an end,’ a perfect impartiality is easier 
of attainment than at an earlier epoch. But on the other side of 
the account must be set the risk of sacrificing a satisfying 
completeness and a provable authenticity. 

There really seems little disagreement on this score among the 
best practitioners. No law has fixed the precise interval which 
ought to elapse between the death and the appearance of the 
biography, but example as a rule shows that it is brief—often 
briefer than the average period which the Second Supplement of 
the Dictionary of National Biography accepts. Boswell began 
his Life of Johnson within a few months of the Doctor’s death, 
and published it, despite its bulk, within seven years—before 
any serious inroad had been made on Johnson’s circle as it 
was in his day. Five years intervened between the appear- 
ance of Lockhart’s voluminous record and Sir Walter Scott’s 
death. In recent times the interval has not grown shorter. 
Lord Morley’s exhaustive Life of Gladstone, in much of which 
the biographer is himself the indispensable personal witness, 
was also issued five years after the statesman’s demise. The 
current tendency. is, indeed, towards a somewhat greater abbre- 
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viation. In the last two years there have been published © 
some six or seven full biographies of prominent persons who 
died two years or so before the appearance of the biographic 
record. Some of these recent works are far from perfect speci- 
mens: of the biographer’s art. An early biography is not 
necessarily a well-executed biography. But most of the biographic 
ventures of our day are generous in their supply of private letters 
and papers which throw an inner light on character and events. 
There is nothing to show that anything would have been gained 
by delaying the compilation, and there are indications that post- 
ponement would have entailed the loss of personal testimony. The 
fruit of the biographical energies of our generation amply confirms 
the conclusion that the reminiscence of living contemporaries at 
first hand is the least dispensable ingredient. Broadly speaking, 
the balance of advantage seems greatly to incline towards early 
as contrasted with late biography. Had the Dictionary of 
National Biography been inaugurated at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century instead of the end of the nineteenth, there 
might possibly have come out a Second Supplement in which 
Michael Drayton or Ben Jonson might have noticed the career 
of their lately deceased contemporary, William Shakespeare. 
Thereby the wisdom of the world would have benefited to the 
end of time. 

Any satisfactory account of a well-filled career must be eclectic. 
In almost all cases there are opportunities of selection and rejec- 
tion, whencesoever the material be drawn and at whatever date 
the life be published. A somewhat heavier call will be made 
on the biographer’s discretion when he deals with a contemporary 
career than when he treats of one long since closed. Living 
interests which are not to be ignored may in a contemporary bio- 
graphy counsel suppression or partial revelation which lapse of 
time makes a matter of indifference. No fixed principle can 
determine what suppression may be desirable. Each case pro- 
vides its special circumstance. Tact in presenting the issue will 
often rob of offence many a disclosure which tactlessness may 
make harmful. But the determining factor is the substantive 
importance of the information to the interpretation of the leading 
features of the career. If the value from this point of view 
be small, and the possible injury that the revelation may work 
in other directions be obviously great, the biographer’s course is 
clear; he is bound to omit the doubtful detail. Due recognition 
of this law must help to solve most of the difficulties arising in 
biography from any genuine conflict between public and private 
* interests. Where suppression is required, useful auxiliary guid- 
ance is offered by Cicero’s wise dictum that when you are 
debarred from saying all that is true, you must say nothing that 
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is false or that conveys a false impression. The contemporary 
biographer who works on these lines will not fall into serious 
error, nor is the argument for delay vitally affected by the implied 
limitation. 

The credit of biography and the moral robustness of the com- 
munity are alike disparaged by the assumption that the nature 
of the biographic task or social etiquette requires a biographer 
to record nothing save what the feeling of family or intimate 
associates approves. The right-minded biographer will not make 
light of domestic affection or private admiration, even where an 
impartial judgment detects extravagance. But no healthy code of 
ethics will suffer him slavishly to echo the sentimentalities of the 
family circle or social coterie. The biographer’s historic sense is, 
moreover, bound at times to qualify in the light of his researches 
the contemporary estimate of a career. Every serious biographer, 
indeed, prays for ‘the happy talent’ with which Cowper credited 
Johnson of ‘correcting the popular opinion upon all occasions 
where it is erroneous.’ The effort must, as in Johnson’s case, 
give the impression of ‘justness of sentiment,’ and must con- 
vince the reader that the biographer ‘ does not differ from others 
through affectation, but because he has a sounder judgment’ or a 
fuller knowledge. In any case no terms can be made with the 
fallacious belief that a man’s public achievements and repute 
are the private property of family or colleagues. They are the 
man’s gifts to the world and are at the world’s service to be 
described and valued by efficient biography, in a spirit of be- 
coming charity, but at the same time in a spirit of liberty and 
historic truthfulness. 


The restricted scale of collective biography, its comprehensive 
area, the necessary rigour of editorial control, should keep at a 
safe distance most of the perverse influences which tend to 
impair the sense of proportion or the just candour in individual 
biography. The rules of the Dictionary spare the national bio- 
grapher many of the temptations which beset the independent 
worker. He may not administer praise or blame, save in extremely 
compact doses. Mere conventional eulogy is excluded, among 
other reasons, for want of space. There is no room for ‘ lapidary 
inscriptions ’ or funeral orations which are never penned ‘upon 
oath,’ and often read to the next generation like vapid burlesque 
or (in Milton’s phrase) ‘ flattery and fustian.’ National biography 
which hopes for a long life should respect'the needs of the future 
student and every precaution should be taken against the risk of 
misleading him. If the national biographer be equal to his work, 
he confines himself to ‘ assured intelligence,’ and lets alone the 
unverified gossip of the passing hour. His comparative methods 
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of study should beget a moed of detachment, and a fixed habit of 
modulated criticism. Although he is not likely to realise all his 
hopes, a resolute adherence to his principles may well be as 
beneficial to the future renown of his hero as to the cause of 
history. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays, 

Not more from envy than excess of praise. 


“The national biographer, when he is dealing exclusively with 
his contemporaries, is inevitably exposed to certain of the perils 
which dog the path of the individual worker in the field. If he is 
to perform his task thoroughly, he has to rely, like his fellow- 
labourer, on the personal testimony, both oral and written, 
of his heroes’ friends or relatives, and they will sometimes 
quarrel with the first principles of his art. Private sentiment will 
on occasion question his right to independent judgment. Such 
embarrassments are not unknown in the history of the Second 
Supplement, but they are far less common than might be 
anticipated. The attempt has been made throughout to 
present the concrete biographic details with uniform precision. 
It is curious how often the available public sources of contem- 
porary information overlook or leave in doubt the exact date or 
place of birth of a noteworthy man, his parentage, his school, 
the fact whether or no he were married or left issue, besides 
many particulars of wider moment. The pursuit of clues in all 
these directions has brought the compilers of the Second Supple- 
ment into a voluminous correspondence with hundreds of family 
circles. As a rule, the results have been satisfactory and have 
been reached without any sort of friction. There has rarely been 
reluctance to give the requisite help, and it has been rendered 
for the most part unconditionally. 

Pride in finding that a relative has passed the test for admis- 
sion usually loosens the flood-gates of family information, and 
the biographer is left to use it at his unfettered discretion. The 
memoir which owes much of its substance to domestic intelligence 
may cause on its publication disappointment to the family by its 
brevity, by its modest estimate of the exploits or by its subdued 
key. Yet the sense of domestic satisfaction has in the aggregate, 
so far as I can learn, outbalanced any grievances. A study of 
family and ‘ private’ communications to the Dictionary goes far 
to justify the plea for early biography. It is clear that had the 
operations of the Second Supplement been postponed to a period 
when direct personal testimony would no longer be available, 
many a circumstance of biographic value might have passed into 
oblivion, or could only have been recovered at an almost prohibi- 
tive expenditure of labour. A like inference is to be drawn from 
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the vast amount of cognate help rendered by public offices and 
by every kind of public institution. This assistance has often 
come from those in the highest positions, whose authentic know- 
ledge has corrected some puzzling misconceptions. Such co- 
operation merits the heartiest expressions of gratitude from those 
who have the welfare of the Dictionary at heart, and it bears 
convincing testimony to the importance of the living witness. 

It should be understood that a perfect readiness on the part of 
contemporaries to furnish information is not invariably com- 
mensurate with the efficient power. A kinsman or an intimate 
acquaintance of a noteworthy man will often fail to be of service 
from a defective exercise of memory or observation. The only 
hope will lie in a very prompt inquiry. I suppose that every 
biographical investigator has suffered the embarrassments of 
Dr. Johnson, who, when he was meditating a life of Dryden, 
obtained with difficulty introductions to the only two survivors 
among the poet’s friends, and could only learn from one of them 
that at Button’s Club the poet sat by the fire in winter and at 
the window in summer, while the other could offer nothing 
beyond the bare statement that whenever a dispute arose in Will’s 
coffee-house on literary matters appeal was made to ‘ glorious 
John.’ Nor would it be difficult for writers in the Second 
Supplement to parallel another grievance of the Doctor, who 
called upon a female cousin of Pope to enable her to fulfil a 
promise of what she deemed to be valuable help. The biographer 
could gather from her nothing more pertinent than that her cousin 
was ‘vastly clever’ and wrote, she believed, some famous plays. 
To Johnson’s questioning the latter statement, the good lady 
admitted that perhaps she was thinking of Shakespeare, whose 
genius was to her mind hardly superior to her cousin’s. Such 
proffers of help spoil the temper of a biographer. Yet he is 
bound, when his information is scanty, to neglect no chance of 
increasing his store, and the list of disappointments in his day’s 
work will lengthen with delay. 


VI 


My rule has been, while warmly welcoming bricks and 
‘ mortar from kinsfolk, to decline the offer of near relatives to 
construct the memoir in which they have a family interest. The 
reasonableness of this regulation has not been seriously im- 
pugned, and I feel that the domestic censure, which a published 
article occasionally provokes, both from relatives who have been 
consulted and from those who have not, is a fairly complete 
justification of the procedure. Rare cases have arisen in which 
the estimate of the national biographer offends because it is 
higher than that of the family circle. Protests prompted by the 
Vor. LXXII—No. 430 4 E 
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more normal sentiments of domestic admiration keep one alive 
to the insidious perils of domestic partiality. A covert im- 
putation is at times suspected in places where to the external 
eye there is no room for it. It has more than once proved an 
ofience to mention a father’s humble though reputable calling, 
to state that a man left a university without a degree, even 
to record the fact and date of his marriage, or how he inherited 
nothing or how he left a gigantic fortune. 

It is not, however, only from kinsfolk that discontent on 
private or personal grounds will occasionally spring. Colleagues 
and friends will not always be satisfied with the biographer’s 
attempt to record without bias a hero’s work. Some, indeed, 
will deem that a man receives more credit than he deserves, 
and that the portrait is insufficiently shaded. Others will complain 
that the dark colours are too heavy, or that they miss the 
conventional praises with which they are already familiar, or that 
they question the truth of certain statements. In a work of 
such encyclopaedic range some part of the varied criticism will 
be deserved. It has to be admitted that a certain proportion of 
inaccuracies, at any rate in facts and dates, escape the vigilance 
of the correctors of the press, despite all reasonable endeavours 
to guard against them, but the amount of error, when compared 
with the vast array of information, is, I think I may claim, in- 
significant. To every censure a respectful hearing is given, 
and whenever contributor or editor is convinced that a positive 
mistake has occurred attempt is made to correct it at the first 
opportunity. 

No editorial cushion can be free from thorns. In the case 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, it is not the critics 
who cause very many or even the chief embarrassments. 
From other quarters come unwelcome disquietudes. It is painful 
to send empty away hungry applicants for a kind of work for 
which the competition is keen; although the supply is ex- 
tensive, there is not enough of it to satisfy all comers. More 
than once the editor has been told, while the Second Supple- 
ment has been in preparation, that by giving a place in the 
Dictionary’s gallery to some lately departed kinsman he would 
be assuaging a family’s grief. The conditions made refusal * 
obligatory ; but to announce it was disconcerting. The editor’s 
constant endeavour, too, to standardise achievement of all grades 
and in all branches of human effort is a fruitful source of anxiety. 
One seeks in vain for ‘some mechanical equivalent’ of fame, 
so as to measure it, as physicists now measure physical energy, 
‘in ‘terms of some arbitrary unit.’ The editor has to look for 
guidance for the most part to an instinct bred of long applica- 
tion, and though fatal miscalculation may be avoided, there 
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is much room for troublous perplexity. The editor’s daily 
duties are not easy to discharge with unerring efficiency. It 
is for him to adapt and proportion to the single scheme con- 
tributions from varied pens; he has to restrain the exuberance 
of enthusiasm, to test facts and dates, to reconcile conflicting 
statements on the same topic in separate articles from different 
hands; to guard against the omission of details essential to the 
plan, but liable to be overlooked at times by his coadjutors. The 
contributor will not always be grateful for the attentions which 
the editor habitually bestows on his manuscript. But my recent 
editorial experiences have furnished so many proofs of contribu- 
tors’ ardour and magnanimity that I take leave of them at the 
end of this journey with a lively sense of gratitude and regard. 
No editor could have less reason to be niggardly in thanks to 
all with whom he has been associated in the conduct of the 
enterprise. 


If the toil over this Second Supplement has been severe and 
strenuous for all of us—for contributors, editorial assistants, and 
editor—we may find some solace in a statistical inference which 
may be drawn from the contents of the three new volumes. 
Of the 1635 men and women commemorated there, almost all of 
whom have given proof of mental exertion and were fairly 


successful in the affairs of the world, the average length of life 
approaches seventy years. Nearly four hundred, indeed, died 
after their eightieth birthday, and of these four were cen- 
tenarians. It cannot be unfair to conclude that sustained in- 
tellectual effort is no bar either to longevity or to a reasonable 
measure of happiness in the course of life’s pilgrimage. 


Srpngey LEE. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EISHAUSEN : 


é A SECRET OF THE BOURBONS 
So long as the mystery of the veiled princess of the Castle of 
Eishausen remains unsolved, so long must we acknowledge that 
the history of the nineteenth century in Europe is far from 
complete. 

It is only within the last few years that the fascination of 
old letters and records, yellow with age, cast its spellon me. To 
explain what led me to study a story as strange as, and far more 
romantic than, that of the Man in the Iron Mask, I must ask 
my readers’ patience while I go back to 1903. 4 

In that year we moved to the home of my childhood, Killin- 
carrick House, in Wicklow. Among other tasks it fell to our 
lot to arrange a large quantity of family papers, at first an 
uncongenial piece of work to me, but by degrees one of ever- 
increasing interest. Before long I found it impossible to handle 
these messengers from the past without a glow of sympathetic 
feeling. The actual handwriting of persons whom one knew till 
then only in the pages of history conveys something very 
different from the aloofness of print. Canning, the great Duke 
of Wellington, Admiral Rodney, William the Fourth, Queen 
Adelaide, and many others had contributed to the mass of papers 
we turned over. Especially noticeable were three portfolios of 
crimson leather, containing some five hundred letters all in the 
same writing. They were in French, and signed only with the 
interlaced initials C. 5. The period they covered was 1790 to 1799, 
that of the French Revolution. I began to read them, and so 
interesting did I find them that I decided to translate and publish 
the greater number. 

It was necessary, however, to learn something of their writer. 
By means of internal evidence and ‘foreign titles of nobility’ 
in Debrett, I found that they were to my great-grandmother, 
Lady Hawkins-Whitshed, from her grandmother, Charlotte 
Sophie, Countess Bentinck, widow of William, first Count 
Bentinck, second son of the first Earl of Portland. 

Charlotte Sophie’s life was eventful, and her circle of friends 
among famous contemporaries was wide. Documents and letters 
concerning her were to be found, not only among family archives 
at Welbeck Abbey, and at Indio (Devonshire), but at Mid- 
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dachten in Holland, at Helmarshausen in Germany, and in the 
State Archives of most European capitals. I confined myself to 
a comparatively short biography of twelve chapters, and left 
letters and diaries to supply the rest. But the material that 
passed through my hands was enormous, and in addition to 
archives I came across old published works referring to her. 
Among them was one which excited my curiosity.’ I suppose 
that a mystery has an irresistible call for most people, 
and the book in question combined fact and fiction so cleverly 
that none of the family could decide where truth ended and 
pure romance began. Charlotte Sophie was one of the chief 
characters, the hero of the story being a grandson of whose 
relationship to her we have thus far found no positive proof. 
The heroine was a beautiful princess in distress. 

The novel was extremely interesting, the more so as the 
author, with amazing audacity, called his characters by their 
proper names. I met in its pages many members of my family, 
and it cleared up more than one obscure point of our history, 
but the mystery of the hero and heroine fascinated me most. 

The book relates how, after many adventures, the hero, 
Ludwig, undertakes, while still quite a young man, the guardian- 
ship of a beautiful princess of France, who must be completely 
effaced and isolated from every living being but himself. They 
go to a remote part of Germany, Ingelfingen, from which they 
fly on the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, and then to Hild- 
burghausen in Saxe-Meiningen. Three years later they settle 
at the Schloss of Eishausen, four miles distant. There they live 
from 1810 till they die, she in 1837 and he in 1845. She is 
buried in a garden on a hillside belonging to her guardian at 
dead of night, and before the coffin is placed in the grave it is 
opened that the few faithful servants standing by may testify 
that it really contained the mistress they had never before cast 
their eyes upon. All declared that the woman who lay within 
was extremely beautiful. 

There was but one way to learn something more of this 
strange story, and in September 1911 I went to Hildburghausen. 
As the train dawdled along the charming valley towards my 
destination my excitement grew ever greater. I was, however, 
quite prepared to hear that the story had no foundation in fact, 
and that the people it concerned had never lived at Hildburg- 
hausen. I considered the fruitlessness of my journey so likely 
that I left my luggage at the station and drove up to the 
town, wondering if the first person I spoke to would think me 
crazy. For the book had been published more than half a 


1 Der Dunkelgraf, by Ludwig Bechstein. I hope to publish an English 
translation before long. 
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century before, is difficult to obtain, and practically forgotten 
now. 

Arrived in the town I walked into a book shop, intending to 
open the subject by inquiring if I could buy a copy of the 
Dunkelgraf. I am sure my voice must have been unsteady when 
I put this question to a boy behind the counter. To my surprise 
he briskly said Yes, and to my utter amazement he handed me 
a totaHy different book with the same title! 

Then, in a flash, I realised that I had come to the right 
place, and hardly knowing what I said, remarked, ‘I think the 
Dunkelgraf was a member of my family.’ The boy opened his 
mouth and his eyes very wide, stared hard at me for an instant, 
and then dashed to fetch his father! It was not long till I 
heard that the story was absolutely true? so far as the life of 
the mysterious pair in that neighbourhood was concerned, and 
that the writer of the volumes which had just been put into my 
hands had made a life-study of the subject and lived in the place. 
His name was Kirchenrat Dr. Human, and the bookseller advised 
me to call on him, which I did at once. 

Dr. Human’s researches led him to believe that the Dunkel- 
graf was a Dutchman, by name Van der Valk, and that the lady 
was Marie Thérése Charlotte of France, daughter of Louis the 
Sixteenth. The former suggestion I do not agree with. The 
latter startling idea I gradually came to think might be correct. 
It threw a new light on the question of the escape of the Dauphin 
from the Temple, for if the Duchesse d’ Angouléme was a change- 
ling, and if ‘ Naundorff’ really was Louis the Seventeenth, no 
wonder she refused to see him! He would certainly have 
unmasked the intrigue. 

Many scraps of evidence tend to make the hypothesis not 
unlikely. The change in the voice of the Princess after leaving 
the Temple*; the astonishing precautions taken for so many 
years lest anyone should see the features of the Eishausen lady 
or hear her voice; the recognition of the child who saw her 
unveiled for an instant in the early days, and exclaimed on seeing 
a portrait of Madame Royale soon after (that painted by stealth 
on the journey from prison by a young artist who disappeared 
and was never heard of afterwards): ‘There is my beautiful 
princess’; the unstinting expenditure on her ménage; the 
* strange language ’—doubtless French—she was said to speak at 

* Except that it was not a love story but one of politics. Bechstein’s 
heroine is a daughter of the Duc d’Enghien and Charlotte de Rohan-Rochefort, 
but this seems obviously not the case. It is unlikely that he knew the identity 
of the lady, and if he did know it, as the trusted librarian of the Grand Duke 
of Meiningen, he would certainly not have revealed it. 


* Contemporary memoirs remark this change, and account for it by the long 
silence of Madame Royale while in prison. 
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first; her religion—she was a Roman Catholic; the protection 
of the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hildburghausen* (a sister 
of the beautiful Queen Louise of Prussia), in whose domains the 
mysterious couple lived; the three fleurs de lys on certain gar- 
ments found after her death, and the Prayer Book printed in 
Vienna a year after Marie Antoinette’s birth; Kihner’s remark 
in his book, that it would be easy to trace the mystery to the 
foot of a throne, ‘ though I am the last man who would do so’ ; 
the sale of a piano Louis the Eighteenth had purchased for 
his niece but got rid of, as he was told that, after all, she did 
not care for music,® and the rumour that when the party escort- 
ing the Princess arrived at Vienna, the lady with them was not 
the prisoner of the Temple! 

If there was an exchange, the girl substituted for Marie 
Thérése Charlotte may have been Mademoiselle Ernestine Lam- 
briquet, who, with her father, was attached to the household of 
Monsieur, and was thus familiar with court life. 

Her father perished in the Terror, and she was never heard 
of again!* It may have happened that at first no substitution 
was intended. But let us for a moment imagine what would be 
Madame Royale’s state of mind, if, on taking leave of her, 
Gomin’ confirmed her suspicions of the fact that her brother 
had escaped from the Temple! Would she not, in all proba- 
bility, at once tell the Prince de Gavre this stupendous secret? 
And he, deep in the confidences of the Austrian Emperor, would 
immediately isolate his charge from her surroundings, and make 
all ready for an exchange, so that never again should the 
Princess have a chance of opening her lips on the subject. We 
know almost for certain, from the correspondence of Lady 
Atkyns,® discovered only a few years ago, that the procés-verbal 
of the Dauphin’s escape was placed among the most secret 
archives of Vienna. We know.from a letter in the archives of 
the Department for Foreign Affairs in Vienna that the Emperor 
wished Madame Royale to be accompanied by Mademoiselle 
Lambriquet, ‘a young person with whom she has been brought 
up, and of whom she is particularly fond.’ What more likely than 
that the Comte de Provence should devise an appalling intrigue 


* The Duchess told the late Count Bentinck’s mother that she knew the 
secret, but did not, of course, disclose it to her. 

* Madame Royale was very musical, So was the Princess of Eishausen. 
The latter had a piano at the Schloss, and one day when she began not only to 
play, but to sing, the Dunkelgraf silenced her, no doubt to prevent possible 
recognition of her voice, 

* Of course this happened in other cases after the Revelution. Still, it is 
worth noting. 

* Jailer of the Temple Prison. 

* A Friend of Marie Antoinette, by Frédéric Barbey. The letters prove 
beyond all doubt that the evasion of the Dauphin took place. 
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to ensure the safety of his crown, and that in the end Mademoi- 
selle Lambriquet should be Duchesse d’Angouléme and Madame 
Royale the prisoner of Eishausen? 

We must remember that Louis the Eighteenth was abso- 
lutely unscrupulous, and the age was one when great crimes 
could be committed with impunity so long as money was forth- 
coming to bribe the instruments and silence those who could give 
information. There seems now no reasonable doubt that Louis 
the Eighteenth (Regent of France as at first he called himself) 
knew of his nephew’s evasion, the child whom he had branded as 
illegitimate and then claimed to succeed! Every Court in Europe 
was in the secret, and found it wise for political reasons to feign 
ignorance. The abduction of Madame Royale, hideous crime 
though it would have been, was no worse than the failure to 
seek for and recognise Louis the Seventeenth, and the two 
together would form a diabolical scheme as complete as it was 
daring. 

It may be asked why the Duchesse d’Angouléme, on her 
deathbed, alluded to Louis the Seventeenth as her ‘brother.’ 
How else could she allude to him, unless she wished to confess 
to a double deception? Her remorse, whether his sister or no, 
must have been overwhelming, for she knew the secret of the 
Bourbons, but allowed herself to be coerced into silence ! 

Another explanation of the mystery has been recently sug- 
gested to me. It arose out of Madame Royale’s letter to Gomin 
when she took leave of him.’ This letter, which is given in full 
in several works describing the journey from Paris to Vienna 
after her liberation from prison, is of a curiously intimate nature. 
The Princess had attached herself warmly to Gomin, who was 
among the first to show her kindness during her imprisonment, 
and he was in receipt of a pension from the Duchesse d’ Angou- 
léme in later life. According to this theory—which has much 
to recommend it—the Princess of Hishausen was the daughter 
of Madame Royale and Gomin, born at Innsbriick (where 
Madame Royale stayed with her aunt, another girl taking her 
place till she covld be smuggled into Vienna). This would 
account for the extraordinary seclusion in which the supposed 
Princess Marie Thérése Charlotte was kept during the latter 
part of her journey and for some time after her arrival. It would 
also account for the rupture of the negotiations for her marriage 
to the Archduke Charles, and for the contemptuous way she was 
treated during her sojourn at Vienna. The fact that the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, in her Derniére Volonté, took the very unusual 
step of expressly forbidding a post-mortem on herself, tends to 


* It will be remembered that, at Madame Royale’s request, Gomin accom- 
panied her till the emissary of the Emperor met and took charge of her. 
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confirm this theory.’® If the lady of Eishausen was the daughter 
of Madame Royale, this, too, must have been an open secret for 
the Courts of Vienna, Prussia, and St. Petersburg, and for the 
Comte de Provence. What power could not the latter wield over 
his unhappy niece by means of this sword of Damocles! If she 
ever expressed to him a conviction that her brother still lived, 
how easily could he silence her by pointing to this weapon! 
According to General de la Rochejacquelein (who was a member 
of her household) Madame Royale, when dying, sent for him, 
and urged him to find her brother, who she knew had survived 
his imprisonment. She exclaimed : ‘It is the nightmare of my 
life!’ When the Duchess died she left a box of papers to be 
published fifty years after. If these could be brought to light 
the key of both enigmas would probably be there. Her published 
memoirs are not what I allude to. 

We have no certain means of checking the age of the Princess 
of Eishausen, for no reliance can be placed on the Dunkelgraf’s 
declaration in the death certificate, and a child born in January 
1796 would be eleven on arriving at Hildburghausen in 1807, 
and by means of long dresses might easily be made to look older. 
But when one recollects the isolation in which she lived, and 
the fact that not even one of her women servants was ever 
allowed to see or speak to her, I cannot help thinking that no 
one but an older person—and one accustomed to self-discipline 
and seclusion—could possibly have endured the life. 

Those who caught occasional glimpses of the princess—and 
these were few—described her as of medium height, with large 
blue eyes, a beautiful complexion, and very graceful in her move- 
ments. Geheimrat von Bibra, who had made a study of 
genealogy, once saw the lady out driving, her veil thrown back. 
He considered her resemblance to the Bourbons very striking. 
The Dunkelgraf, on the rare occasions when he spoke of her to 
the servants, alluded to her as ‘Her Highness,’ and his bearing 
towards her was always singularly deferential. When she drove 
he invariably accompanied her, and the carriage and horses were 
beautifully turned out. She was dressed in the latest fashions, 
her clothes being supplied by Goullet of Frankfort. 

Readers will naturally wonder how we know so much about 
people whose whole object was to escape notice. 


2° Tt will be remembered that the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme had no 
children. A post-mortem, together with embalmment, was invariable in the case 
of princesses of France. 

1 The Dunkelgraf’s declaration in the death certificate of the Princess ran 
as follows : ‘Sophia Botha, unmarried, a commoner, and a native of Westphalia, 
aged 58.’ This was the age of Madame Royale. The certificate so obviously 
gave the wrong name and rank that the authorities ignored it. There are two 
letters extant, however, which indirectly confirm the lady’s age. ‘ Sophie’ was 
the name under which Madame Royale travelled when she left the Temple 
Prison. 
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The basis of nearly all our information is a book of letters 
published by the son of the Pastor of Eishausen after the 
Dunkelgraf’s death. The Schloss and the parsonage were only 
a stone’s throw apart, and Pastor Kiihner was a man of unusual 
culture, having been tutor to Queen Thérése of Bavaria, who 
erected a monument over his grave. The Dunkelgraf—he was 
known as Count Vavel, or Varel de Versay, but no one believed 
it was his real name—kept up a brisk correspondence with the 
Pastor on every subject imaginable—history, philosophy, chem- 
istry, politics, local affairs, etc., the servant from the Schloss 
delivering and fetching the letters, which he always handled with 
white kid gloves. The answer had to be written on the letter, 
or, if too long, the letter had at any rate to be returned with the 
reply. But Kihner (and afterwards his widow, with whom the 
correspondence was continued) must have copied many of the 
letters, and these their son gave to the world after the Count’s 
death, with as many facts about the life of the recluse and his 
beautiful ward—Kihner’s son saw her once, through his glasses, 
standing at her window—as he could collect. During all those 
years, in spite of the frequency of their letters, the Pastor and 
the Count never once spoke to each other ! 

Kihner’s book is unprocurable. Booksellers at Leipzig and 
elsewhere are still searching for it on my behalf, and I have 
advertised for it in the Frankfurter Zeitung.”* I shall never 
cease to try and solve the mystery, and shall welcome the help 
of any who may be willing and able to study it also, for I believe 
that it may help to bring to light one of the greatest political 
crimes of comparatively modern times. 

The identity of the Count’** is also still unknown. Many 
Bentinck papers came from Hildburghausen, including the 
MS. of the autobiography of Charlotte Amélie de la Trémoille, 
Princess of Aldenburg, the grandmother of Charlotte Sophie, 
Countess Bentinck. About the middle of the nineteenth century 
these were in the possession of the author of the novel I have 
referred to; but, as he and his son are dead, it seems impossible 
to learn how he acquired them. It is thought that on the 
death of the latter all his papers were sold. I have seen certain 
documents which were bought at an auction in Germany. They 
include Countess Bentinck’s marriage contract and her deed of 


separation. 
ELIZABETH LE BLOND. 


32 Tt was published at Frankfort. 
** A friend informs me that a member of the Spencer family who was at 
Oxford with her grandfather used to hint at the fact that a connexion of theirs 
once rendered a great but secret service to the Bourbons soon after the Revolu- 
tion. Can this have been the Dunkelgraf? It would coincide with Bechstein. 












THE DEARTH OF COTTAGES FOR 
RURAL LABOURERS 


THE problem of housing in the towns and cities of the United 
Kingdom has of late years received considerable attention, but 
the problem of rural housing has, until quite recently, been wholly 
neglected. It is true that Mr. Balfour’s Housing of the Working 
Classes Act was passed twenty-two years ago, but the local 
bodies were unwilling to adopt Part III., which enabled them 
to build cottages, since such dwellings could not be erected 
without placing a burden upon the rates. 

In 1909 the Housing and Town Planning Act was passed, 
but this Act has failed to deal with the difficulties which confront 
us. At the present moment, however, all parties in the State 
are beginning to realise the importance of the rural housing 
question, which lies at the very base of any movement destined to 
revitalise and regenerate our countryside. 

In 1909 the Housing and Town Planning Act was passed, 
but until last October it had affected the situation very slightly. 
The official returns show that the total amount of loans sanc- 
tioned was less than 80,0001., and the number of houses provided 
only 398. 

The introduction, however, of a Housing Bill by a private 
member, Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen, M.P., caused a remark- 
able awakening of public opinion and a quickening of the 
activities of the Local Government Board in speeding-up the 
machinery of the Housing and Town Planning Act. During the 
last few months a considerable number of loans to the local 
authorities have been sanctioned,’ but as yet only the fringe of 
the problem has been touched. 

An investigation conducted by the National Land and Home 
League gives ample proof of the inadequacy of the present 
machinery. In May 1912 a letter was addressed to all the rural 
district councils in England and Wales asking them to reply te 
three questions : 

(1) ‘ Are cottages for labourers required in any of the parishes 
in your district? ’ 

2 Loans to seventeen rural district councils, involving an expenditure of 
about 55,000/., were under nee ey the 31st of October 
11 
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(2) ‘Could the council build cottages for labourers without 
causing a burden on the rates?’ 

(3) ‘Is the council in favour of assistance and a grant from 
some central housing authority, so that the council may satisfy 
the demand for cottages without overburdening the ratepayers? 

There are some 655 rural district councils in England and 
Wales, and answers to these questions have been received from 
332; so that this inquiry has given us a very fair knowledge of 
housing conditions throughout the country; it has shown why 
present legislation is ineffective, and it has afforded evidence as 
to the lines on which the councils themselves desire that action 
may be taken. The returns are of great interest, and throw so 
much light upon rural housing that it will be well to investigate 
them. For the purpose of investigation ten counties in England 
which can most truly be called agricultural counties are here 
taken ; since the housing problem in counties such as Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, and similar semi-manufacturing areas is as much 
urban as it is rural, and will not therefore come within the scope 
of our investigation. 

To begin with Norfolk. There are in this county twenty 
rural districts, and replies have been received from sixteen. Out 
of these, fifteen councils report a dearth of housing accommoda- 
tion in their areas; only one (Aylsham) reports a sufficiency of 
cottages for the labouring classes; and in Aylsham there is 
known to be as great a dearth of accommodation as in any other 
district in the county. Fifteen councils state their inability to 
build without placing a burden upon the rates; one council 
(Henstead) says that they can build without rate aid, but now 
that the cottages are erected they cannot let them at the rental 
previously fixed; the rents will therefore have to be reduced, 
and thus a burden will be placed upon the rates. 

And now what of the four councils which have not replied to 
the inquiry? They are Downham, Forehoe, Mitford, and King’s 
Lynn. The medical officer of health reports on the village of 
Southery, in the district of Downham, that ‘ in eight houses there 
are no windows in the rear, and only a front door; eighteen 
houses are without staircases, the approach to bedrooms is by 
step-ladders.’ The Downham Rural District Council has, more- 
over, been pressed by the Local Government Board to hold a 
housing inquiry under the Act; but this has not yet been done. 

A report was presented to the Forehoe Rural District Council 
a few months ago on the housing conditions in the village of 
Costessy. With regard to a row of six cottages the report states 
that 
there is no water supply, no garden, and only four closets between the 
six cottages. The yard is saturated with filth, and is the playground of 
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about seventeen children. . . . On these premises are found all the condi- 
tions necessary for an epidemic. 


Overcrowding is rampant; a man, wife, and eight children 
occupy two bedrooms, one measuring 12 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet, 
‘where six boys slept,’ their ages varying from nineteen to five 
years. In another case eight people occupy two small bedrooms. 
Another shocking case of overcrowding is where two small bed- 
rooms and a recess are occupied by a family of eleven—man, 
wife, and nine children from seventeen years to two months. 

At Mitford the Local Government Board sent down an 
inspector, and in October wrote to the rural district council 
‘that the Board regard with grave concern the existence of these 
unsatisfactory conditions, and they desire to urge upon the rural 
district council the necessity for immediate action under the 
Housing Acts.’ Yet, in face of this, nothing appears to have 
been done. The only remaining council, that of King’s Lynn, 
has a very small rural area. 

Now as to Suffolk. Out of eighteen rural district councils 
eleven have replied. Out of those eleven all but one state that 
further accommodation is needed in their areas, and the same 
number state their inability to build self-supporting cottages. 
No councils report a sufficiency of housing accommodation, and 
none report that they can build cottages which will let at an 
economic rent. In five out of the seven councils which have 
not replied we know by the medical officer of health’s reports 
that more accommodation is urgently needed. At Bosmere the 
housing ‘ is exceptionally bad’; at Cosford overcrowding cannot 
be dealt with owing to the dearth of houses; at Hartismere 
closing orders would result in driving ‘the family either out of 
the district or into the workhouse’; at Samford ‘ house accom- 
modation is insufficient’; whilst at Woodbridge ‘an exceptional 
number of houses are in an unsatisfactory conditi6n.’ 

In Essex eleven out of seventeen councils have replied to the 
inquiry. Nine councils state that there is a dearth of cottages 
in their area; one (Epping) states that there is a sufficiency ; 
while all the councils state that they cannot build without placing 
a burden upon the rates. Although the Epping Rural District 
Council reports a sufficiency of cottages, the medical officer of 
health says that ‘the provision of better houses . . . is one of 
the most important requirements of the district’; while the 
report on the urban district is to the effect that there are many 
old rotten cottages beyond repair, but there are no houses for the 
present tenants to move into. 

For information as to the six councils which have not replied 
we must again turn to the reports of the medical officers of 
health. In Billericay ‘there is not a parish in which cottages 
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are not wanted; were it not that cottages are so scarce... a 
much larger number would be condemned and really require to 
be closed.’ In Dunmow there is a dearth, while as to Tendring 
the medical officer says, ‘ If I represented every house that might 
be considered unfit for habitation and got closing orders, we 
should soon be without sufficient houses for the people to live in.’ 

In Cambridgeshire, out of eleven rural district councils, seven 
reply. Five state that cottages are needed in their areas ; one that 
none are required ; while six state that they cannot build without 
placing a burden on the rates. 

From Wiltshire, out of eighteen councils, fourteen reply. 
Ten admit a dearth of dwellings, while three state that there 
are sufficient. Twelve state they cannot build self-supporting 
cottages, while one council (Westbury) says this can be done. 

In Somerset, again, ten out of seventeen councils reply. 
Seven state a dearth—one a sufficiency. Six councils state they 
cannot build to pay. Of the seven councils that have not replied 
we may consider the medical officer of health’s reports on four. 
In Keynsham 185 houses (more than half those examined) have 
‘only two or less bedrooms, a condition which often leads to 
moral overcrowding.’ In Langport there ‘is a distinct lack of 
cottage accommodation.” In Long Ashton the medical officer of 
health states that he ‘has repeatedly drawn attention to the 
insufficiency of house accommodation for the working classes.’ 
In Wells ‘houses with more bedroom accommodation are 
required.’ 

In Devonshire twelve councils out of eighteen reply, and all 
state that more cottages are needed in their areas; while all 
agree that they cannot build without loss. 

Matters are little better in Dorset. Seven councils out of 
twelve reply, and five state that there is a dearth of cottages in 
their areas ; «while six say they cannot build without placing a 
burden on the rates. Of those councils which have not replied, the 
medical officer of health for Sturminster states that the housing 
accommodation ‘is anything but satisfactory. In several in- 
stances impossible to remedy owing to dearth of good cottages.’ 
In Sherborne the medical officer of health reports that ‘the 
population has increased and the number of inhabited houses 
has slightly decreased.’ 

Reports from Gloucestershire are more scanty. Out of 
twenty-one councils only ten have replied. Four state a dearth 
of cottages, four a sufficiency ; while seven say they cannot build 
without burdening the rates. The medical officer of health’s 
report for the county, however, gives us assistance in the case 
of five councils which have not replied, and two samples are here 
given. 
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~~ In Campden a dearth is reported ; in Tewkesbury it is stated 
‘that many of the cottages are in a very undesirable state, and 

. it may be necessary for the district council to build 
cottages to replace any that may be closed.’ It is worth noting 
that in ten rural districts practically no action had been taken 
up to the end of 1911 to inspect houses under the provisions of 
the Act. 

In Surrey six councils out of nine reply that cottage accom 
modation is insufficient, but in one (Reigate) that there are 
enough cottages. All state that they cannot build without 
placing a burden upon the rates. In regard to Godstone it is 
interesting to note that the Local Government Board wrote to 
this council in September drawing their attention to the reports 
of their own medical officer of health and their surveyor, and 
asking the council if they had considered the advisability of 
building cottages in their area. Apparently the Board consider 
that there is a dearth of cottages in Godstone. Of the remaining 
councils, the medical officers of health report, as to Farnham, 
that ‘ cottage accommodation is still badly needed ’ ; as to Guild- 
ford ‘that there is a great scarcity of cottages in the district’ ; 
and as to Hambledon that ‘ house accommodation . . . is still 
much needed.’ 

In Reigate, where the council state there is no dearth, the 
medical officer of health reports that ‘it is exceedingly rare to 
come across an unoccupied cottage; the demand exceeds the 
supply.’ And in this case again the Local Government Board 
have written to the council asking them what action they intend 
to take under the Act. 

The ten counties here dealt with are the principal agricultural 
counties, and therefore most pertinent to our inquiry, and in the 
great majority of cases there is need for further housing accom- 
modation. In Norfolk it is insufficient in every district; in 
Suffolk in at least sixteen out of eighteen districts; in Essex in 
thirteen districts out of seventeen; in Somerset eleven councils 
out of seventeen report a deficiency; in Dorset nine districts 
out of twelve; and in Surrey there is, as far as we are aware, 
only one district out of nine that is not suffering from a dearth 
of cottages. From Cambridgeshire, Wiltshire, and Devonshire 
come statements of similar deficiencies, and the reports would 
be monotonous if they had not such tragic meaning. 

In other counties the replies are not full enough to be quoted 
in detail, and the total figures for the inquiry may now be given. 

In answer to Question 1 as to whether a dearth of cottages 
existed, 182 councils say ‘Yes,’ 107 councils say ‘ No.’ 

In answer to Question 2, as to whether cottages could be 
erected without placing a burden upon the rates, eight councils 
say ‘ Yes,’ 261 councils say ‘ No.’ 
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In answer to Question 3, as to whether a State grant for 
building would be welcome, 169 councils say ‘ Yes,’ thirty-nine 
councils say ‘ No.’ 

The replies to Question 1, together with the extracts given 
from the reports of the various medical officers of health, show 
conclusively that a great dearth of cottage accommodation exists 
in the vast majority of our rural districts. 

The replies to Question 2 afford overwhelming evidence as 
to the impossibility of erecting cottages under the present Act 
which will let at a rental such as the agricultural labourer can 
afford to pay, unless a burden is placed upon the rates. Eight 
rural district councils replied that they could erect cottages and 
let them without incurring such a burden. Of these, five councils 
have undertaken schemes ; and details as to the estimated income 
and expenditure are given in the White Paper issued by the 
Local Government Board on the 1st of August.* 

At Effingham the estimated expenditure is 1l. in excess of 
the estimated income; at Henstead 31. in excess; at Saint 
Germans 9l. in excess on one scheme and 3. on another; while 
at Hitchin income exceeds expenditure by 1l., and at Chester-le- 
Street the balance is also 11. The balance either way is small, 
but this all tends to show that councils cannot build without 
placing a burden upon the rates. 

The replies to Question 3 show that local authorities, having 
realised their inability to build under present regulations and the 
further necessity that there is for them to build, have arrived at 
the conclusion that the only possible solution is for the State to 
make grants from some central fund to enable them to erect 
cottages which can be let at a low enough rental. The answers 
afford, moreover, valuable support to Sir Arthur Griffith 
Boscawen’s Housing Bill, and should be of much value when 
fresh efforts are again made to resuscitate the Bill. 

The attitude of the Local Government Board to the Bill was 
far from satisfactory. Mr. Burns was opposed to the setting up 
of Housing Commissioners, and declared that he could never agree 
to a policy of rate-aided or State-aided cottages. His opposition 
to the latter has apparently been overcome, for in the now 
famous ‘ Swaffham ’ case of October last the Board abandoned 
their principle of refusing to grant loans on schemes which 
showed a deficit in their balance sheets. At a meeting of the 
Swaffham Rural District Council a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board was read, in which they stated that 
the Board recognised that any scheme for the provision of such houses 


might involve a small charge on the rates, but although they regarded it 
as important that a scheme for the erection of working-class dwellings 








2 In all these five cases we find it stated that the ‘ general expenses’ will 
be borne by the parish or district, as the case may be. 
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should, as far as possible, be self-supporting, the fact that such a scheme 
showed a small annual deficiency would not preclude them from sanctioning 
a loan for the provision of the houses if the circumstances did not admit 
of a satisfactory self-supporting scheme. 


But, after all, it matters little if Mr. Burns has abandoned 
his principle of a few months ago, or if the administration of the 
Board is slightly more active than-in the past; for neither of 
these things will solve the problem which confronts us—the 
problem of the cheap cottage. If we refer to the White Paper 
of August we find details as to rental, and a study of these shows 
that out of forty building schemes, in only fifteen is the rental 
less than 3s. 6d. per week: the highest rent which an agricul- 
tural labourer can afford to pay. Thus the official papers them- 
selves show that the only solution of the cheap cottage lies in 
the application of the principle contained in the Boscawen Bill— 
the system of grants-in-aid for building. This system has already 
been applied to Ireland, and it will be well to glance for a 
moment at the Irish housing schemes, and to see what has been 
effected there under a system of State grants. The first of the 
series of Irish Labourers Acts was passed in 1883, and various 
amending Acts have been enacted up to 1911. Cottages are now 
built in Ireland under an Act of 1906 which was amended in 
1911, and 211 out of 213 rural district councils in Ireland have 
applied these Acts. 

Under the 1911 Act loans to Irish local authorities will be 
granted up to 4,250,0001. at 34 per cent. for sixty-eight and a-half 
years, the 3} per cent. including the repayment of principal and 
interest. Only 64 per cent. of this charge is met by the local 
authorities, the remaining 36 per cent. being in the form of a 
State grant—16 per cent. from the Labourers’ Cottage Fund 
and 20 per cent. from the Ireland Development Grant. The 
State thus pays ll. 3s. 5d. interest on every 1001. loan, the 
remaining 2l. 1s. 7d. being found by the local bodies, with the 
result that cottages are let at a very low rental without placing 
any considerable burden upon the rates. 

A report issued by the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council a few weeks ago contains the following specimen balance- 
sheet of an Irish cottage erected under the Acts : 


amy Expenditure 


£ 8. d. 
Estimated rent at 1s. Loan of 170/. at 37. 5s. p.a. 
per week ; . 8&8 5 0O}| Less 36 per cent. paid by 
the Government . 


Loss on rates . 
Vor. LXXII—No. 430 
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This estimate, however, contains no allowance for empties, 
repairs, insurance, etc., so that the loss to the rates would be 
considerably more than 5s. 9d. 

It is not suggested that a system identical in all its details 
would be suitable for this country; but the Irish system, in its 
broad outlines and as laid down in the Boscawen Bill, is the 
solution we must seek. 

One important point of difference between an Irish and an 
English scheme would be in the rental to be charged for the 
cottage. In Ireland the rentals vary from 9d. to 1s. 3d.; in 
England a rental of 2s. 6d. could conceivably be charged. 

If we apply such a rental to the balance-sheet quoted above 
we get the following result : 

Receipts Expenditure 
Kstimated rental at 26. 6d. 610 © | Loan of 1780. bs, at 31,685 5 15 10 
314 2 | Less 36 per cent. isin! 


eaGiR NET the Government . 2 8 
Balance . ° . £2 165 10 
£314 2 


We see that, whereas there is a deficit on an Irish scheme 
of 5s. 9d. at a rental of 1s. 3d., there would be a balance of 
21. 15s. 10d. on an English scheme at a rental of 2s. 6d. 

This balance should about cover other outgoings, as empties, 
repairs, etc. So that under a scheme such as is here outlined, 
there should be no burden whatsoever upon the rates. 

Loans to the extent of 8,000,000/. have already been granted 
to Ireland for housing purposes, and at the present moment the 
annual charge in respect of the 36 per cent. grant is 81,336l. 
It has lately been estimated that 100,000 additional cottages are 
required to meet the dearth in rural England, and on this basis 
an annual loss of 208,0001. would fall upon the Exchequer if the 
Irish terms were adhered to. This expenditure would really 
be one of the soundest investments that the country could possibly 
embark upon, for it is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
advantages of good and ample housing accommodation in our 
villages. 

Farmers complain that they are unable to find a sufficiency of 
good labour ; expert ploughmen, hedgers, and ditchers are by no 
means easy to obtain. No one disputes the gravity of the decline 
in our agricultural population, and it now seems evident that this 
fact is intimately connected with the lack of cottage accommoda- 
tion. Not only are the cottages too few, but many of the existing 
ones are very poor. The labourer of the present day is no longer 


* I take 178. 5s. as the cost of land and building; this being the average 
price given in the White Paper (No. 293) issued by the Local Government Board 
in May. 
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content to live as his forefathers did. Small wonder that he 
becomes discontented with his surroundings, and ends by 
emigrating to the towns or to the Colonies. 

It is true that no immediate benefit would result to the 
taxpayer from the erection of additional cottages, but the ulti- 
mate benefit to the State cannot be over-estimated—a benefit 
financial, physical, and moral. Bad conditions of housing must 
necessarily be a financial burden upon the State; they are 
responsible to a very large degree for the periodic epidemics that 
rage in our villages, prostrating both rich and poor alike, and 
every one of these epidemics is a financial loss. The moral effects 
are self-evident. You cannot crowd people of both sexes and all 
ages into two small bedrooms, and then expect them to conduct 
themselves according to the ordinary standards of morality which 
are attained by people living under proper conditions. 

The whole question of rural housing is one which is in urgent 
need of settlement. If cottages cannot be built without the 
imposition of further burdens on the rates, then the Exchequer 
must come to the rescue. If the locai authorities cannot shoulder 
the burden—and it is evident that they cannot—the State must 
step in. It has done so in Ireland, and if rural life is ever to be 
revived, must do so in England. The sooner the system of State 
grants is adopted the better for us. There is now a Bill before 
Parliament which embodies this remedy, and which—if given 
fresh facilities—will soon remedy this canker at the heart of 
the nation. 

HENRY BENTINCE. 
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MY THOUGHTS ABOUT THE DRAMA IN 
JAPAN AND IN ENGLAND 


Two or three friends of mine in Japan have joined in sending 
me the Japanese drama books from time to time since last two 
years. Now I believe I have collected almost all the famous 
dramas in Japan. It has been my habit to read them when I 
was laid in my ill-bed, and whenever I read these dramas I am 
always struck with all sorts of sentiment. 

In my very early age while I was in Japan, I often went to 
the theatres. But I was too young to understand those compli- 
cated dramas. Only I used to pick up a few dialogues here and 
there, which I can still remember and recite. Now, reading 
the whole pieces of those dramas, I can seize their full construc- 
tions, which contain many familiar verses to my ears. It is one 
of my greatest pleasures to let my recollections go back more 
than twenty years ago and understand the plays thoroughly at 
last. Sometimes I feel I can see those actors’ expressions and 
movements and hear their voices clearly. However, let me 
now not only be in such a dreaming pleasure, but step forward 
to criticise those dramas in Japan. 

When the dramatists had splendid historical materials they 
could display their fluent verses upon our beautiful Bushido and 
the deepest taste in humanity. Now let me quote a few parts. 


Tue TRANSLATION FROM ‘GosHO-ZakuURO HoriI-Kawa YoucuHi’ 
THE SCENE OF THE HOUSE OF GOEMON 


The Scene. The little cottage of Sabro Ise who, under an 
assumed name, Gdemon is doing the surgical treatment to 
support his dying mother, with his wife. 

Many patients called on him and they all had Gdemon’s 
service, such as washing the wounds, and bandaging etc. etc. 
And now they are all gone. Sabro Ise peeping into his mother’s 
room whispers to his wife—‘ Mother is honourably sleeping fast 
and all the patients are gone. We are quite alone now. So tell 
me once more that story you told me last night. If that was 
true the murderer of my father is not our honourable Lord 
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Yoshitsune. O, how glad I am! For I can fulfil my duty of © 
vengeance * without any difficulty. 

‘But who was the assassin then? Could you not find out any 
clue to the assassin from your conversation with Suruga?’ (one 
of the subjects of Yoshitsune). 

The Wife. No, nothing whatever! Suruga has identified all 
the victims with whom our honourable Lord Yoshitsune had a 
fight thirteen years ago. Your father was not in that list. That 
was all that I learnt from him! 

Sabro Ise. How very unfortunate am I, not to be able to find 
my father’s enemy. It is just like to grasp the cloud. Now 
shall I be able to find... 

[A STRANGER comes to the door. He is a tall and 
handsome Samurai. 

The Stranger. Is the famous surgeon Goemon in? 

[THE WIFE goes to the door. 

The Wife. Yes, my lord. Fortunately my husband is at 
home. 

THE STRANGER enters. 

The Stranger. Ah, you are Dr. Gdemon? Under some cir- 
cumstance I cannot disclose my own name to you. But will you 
be good enough to have your surgical treatment upon the wound 
I received last night? 

Sabro Ise. It is my intention, especially at this warsome 
time, to cure everybody—enemies as well as my kinsmen—there- 
fore you need not tell me your name. Now let me see your 
wounds. 

The Stranger. Thanks for your honourable martyrdom. 

[He undresses his left shoulder. Sabro Ise examines 
the wound. 

Sabro Ise. Um! The wound is very slight. But it was done 
with a very blunt sword. You must feel a great pain. Never mind, 
my lord, it will be cured quite soon. Nyobo (the equivalent to 
the English ‘dear,’ to call the wife) bring up all the instruments 
and some plaster. O, I see another old wound just an inch under- 
neath! This is different from the new wound! Evidently it was 
cut deeply with a superior sword. You must have suffered very 
much. 

The Stranger. Ah, about that old wound, I suffered very 
much because I was a Ronin (a fugitive) at that time and I 
could not afford to get the treatment of any professional surgeon. 

Sabro Ise. How have you received such a wound then? If 
you were a Ronin, perhaps you have committed some crime. 
Were you a robber? or a thief? or a murderer? 


1 At that time in Japan it was our national law that the children of the 
murdered man should take revenge on the murderer. 
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The Stranger. Well, Doctor, it is rather an awkward pre- 
dicament for me to be asked so many questions. I feel I should 
tell you the truth all about that wound now. 

It was about thirteen years ago when the red flags of the 
tyrannical Taira families were waving flourishingly all over the 
country. They banished my honourable master to the eastern 
boundary and confiscated all the lands which belonged to us. 
Then I myself alone went up to Kioto (the Metropolis) to detect 
the movement of Taira. It was just the Spring-blossom season 
and Munemori, the inheritor of the autocratic Taira, was going 
to have the most luxurious picnic with his favourite woman, 
Yuya. I thought it was a splendid chance to assassinate him. I 
hid myself in that gloomy bamboo bush of Rokuhara to wait his 
return journey. Then there was a man. I thought he must be 
a detective sent by that suspicious Taira family. So I attacked 
him with my sword at once. He was a good fighter and he 
attacked me too. Now you see this wound is what I received 
from his sword. However, I killed him without much difficulty. 
But afterwards I found him to be an old man over sixty, and 
there were a bow and arrows beside him. Alas! I recognised 
that he too was my own kinsman, the survivor of Minamoto 
(the White Flag family), who went there for the exactly same 
purpose with me, to assassinate Munemori. 

I wept! I lamented! And I grieved, but it was too late. Then 
hundreds of the Taira’s guards were marching toward me with 
their brilliant red lanterns. I knew it would give a great diffi- 
culty to me if I and that dead corpse were found out by them. 
Therefore I dragged the corpse in a great haste and put it near 
the Gojo bridge where I heard some one was fighting. Quite 
lately I heard that the fighter was our honourable Lord Yoshit- 
sune. But of course I did not know that then, and I did it only 
for the temporary device. 

Now everything is changed. The tyrannical Taira families 
have been annihilated and our glorious White Flags are govern- 
ing all over the country. I have no-one to be afraid of. How- 
ever, the world is always too curious. Therefore I pray thee 
not to tell this story to anybody else. 

Sabro Ise. Rest assured, My Lord, I shall not repeat it to 
anybody. But what is your name, anyhow? 

The Stranger. My name is Sho-shun Tosabo. 

[Sasro Ise draws his sword at once. 


Sabro Ise. Sho-shun Tosabo, you shall not escape from my 
sword. You are my father’s enemy. 
[Sapro IsE strikes Tosabo with his sword which the 
latter parries with his sheathed sword in his haste. 
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Tosabo. Pray don’t be so rash! Was that poor old man your 
own father then? How very sad to hear that! And your name? 

Sabro Ise. Well, I tell you my real name is Sabro Ise, one 
of the most loyal subjects of our illustrious Lord Yoshitsune, 
and the old man you killed was my father, the Hon. Toshimori 
Sap ws 

Tosabo. Just wait! Let me see! I know the Ises are the 
most important and aristocratic family, and why should you lead 
such a poor life like this? I do not understand. I doubt you are 
an impostor ! 

Sabro Ise. Impostor? Nay, I am not. According to your 
own information now, when you killed my father I was far 
away in Suruga district. My wife sent me the grave news and 
I hurried myself to Kioto at once. Then I was told there was a 
great fighting near Gojo Bridge and many people were killed 
by a stranger, and my father’s dead body was among those 
corpses. That was all, and there was no clue about the stranger. 
Year after year has passed away in the utter mystery about that 
fighting,and then the war was declared between the Minamoto 
and Taira families. I, as the most loyal subject, joined to our 
honourable Lord Yoshitsune and fought all the battles to the 
end. The world knows how I did my duty for the Minamoto 
family. But when we came back triumphant, the honourable 
Lord Yoshitsune told me one evening that that stranger-fighter 
at the Gojo bridge was his lordship’s self. I thought then my 
father’s enemy was my honourable master. If I wanted to be 
filial to my father and revenge I should be disloyal to my own 
master to fight with him. I was in such an awkward position. 
Therefore I bid farewell to my Hon. Lord. I wanted to pass 
all my life in a monastery. Alas! then my old mother became 
seriously ill. 

This is why I am now leading such a life, as I know a little 
of the surgical treatment, in order to support my invalid mother 
and my wife. 

It was only last night that my wife informed me the murderer 
of my father was some-one else, and not my hon. Lord Yoshit- 
sune, and I was just grieving because I could not find out the 
real enemy of my father. Ah, this is the heaven’s help to meet 
you here now. 

Prepare yourself for the duel ! 

Tosabo. Ise! Wait! Wait a few moments. I have some- 
thing to tell you. I thoroughly sympathise with your sad life. 
Indeed, I wish I could fulfil your intention at once, but there 
is the most important matter which reluctantly prevents your 
proposal of duel. Keep your sword in the sheath while I am 
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speaking to you. Lately our illustrious Shogun Yoritomo got 
an unreasonable suspicion upon his hon. brother Yoshitsune as 
a conspirator, and gave the mission to his favourite subject 
Kajiwara to inspect the matter. In fact, as you know how spite- 
ful is Kajiwara, it was he who communicated with our rival 
Taira and planned to betray our White Flag and so cunningly 
accused the Shogun’s innocent brother. The matter was so 
serious. Therefore I, Tosabo, begged the Shogun to let me 
accompany Kajiwara for this mission. As I have anticipated, 
Kajiwara sent a detective to the Horikawa Palace to steal his 
signed agreement with Taira family. But I disguised myself 
and went to the Palace before his detective arrived there and I 
got possession of this agreement to present it to our Lord 
Yoshitsune. And pray look at my wound, which I received 
when I performed this mission. 

Now it is easy for me to give my life to you, but pray listen 
to me seriously. If I did now, who else could save our Hon. 
Yoshitsune from the suspicion of the shogun? Therefore I 
humbly beg your mercy upon me until I finish my important 
mission. 

['TosaBo kneels down before Sabro Ise and begs his 
mercy with tears. 


Sabro Ise. No, no. As long as we did not know each other, 
it could not be helped. But as it is clear that you are my father’s 
assassinator, I cannot forgive you for a minute. Now duel, duel, 
duel with you, Tosabo! 

Tosabo. That is too piteous, my Hon. Ise. If I want to 
fulfil my own intention alone, I may kill you in our duel, but 
this is not my ethic. O, honourable Madame, the matter stands 
as you hear. Will you honourably be the arbitrator between us 
two? For I, Tosabo, faithfully promise you that I shall come 
back when I finish my important duty between the hon. Shogun 
and his hon. brother. 

The Wife of Ise. Whatever may be, such a noble Samurai 
like the hon. Tosabo Sama will not fail in his own words. My 
hon. husband shall listen to him. 

Sabro Ise. This is not the place for the woman. You shall 
keep yourself silent. Now Tosabo, whether you will kill me or 
I kill you, all depends upon the Heaven’s will. Speak no more, 
but duel, duel... 

A voice from the next room. Wait, my son Sabro, wait. 


[The invalid mother with the pale face like the earth 
comes out with her feeble and trembling feet, 
and the wife assists her to sit down. The invalid 
mother speaks with difficulty. 
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Are you the hon. Sho-shun Tosabo who assassinated my 
husband? You are a splendid Samurai. I have heard all your 
story in my sick-bed, and I thoroughly understand your great 
anxiety about the unfortunate trouble of our illustrious Shogun 
and his hon. brother. Pray be at ease. Now Sabro, you have 
always been a very sensible son, but why are you so rash today? 
Or are you thinking that the human life is always so uncertain 
and you may miss the chance to fulfil your duty to duel with 
him? It all depends upon the person. It. won’t be more than 
two or three months before the hon. Tosabo finishes his impor- 
tant mission, and I, your own mother, guarantee his life until 
then. 

Sabro Ise. Well, my hon. Mother, I should like to obey you 
and say, yes. But I can not. About the hon. Tosabo’s life I 
have no fear to wait even three or five years. But Mother, you 
yourself who guarantee his life, are not in safety. Nay, your 
serious illness cannot be guaranteed even three days now. And 
what was the cause of your illness? All because this fellow killed 
my father, the husband to you. You have been deeply grieving 
over this matter for last thirteen years, and I, too, had to 
abandon my hon. Lord Yoshitsune thinking he was our enemy. 
Mother, your anxiety was piled ten-fold by that, and the result is 
your present serious illness, and I could not look after you enough 
through my poor fugitive life. This is all through that man 
Tosabo. How could I forgive him? I want to revenge on him 
at once and see your hon. smile in happiness. 

Nyobo (my dear wife) you honourably accompany Mother to 
her bed. Now Tosabo, duel, duel, don’t make any more excuse, 
don’t be coward now. 

The Mother. Sabro, my son, if you have the duel with the 
hon. Tosabo now, you are not only disobedient to your mother, 
but you could not be filial to your dead father, either. 

Sabro Ise. Why, mother, why? 

The Mother. Why, my son, you remember the tale of your 
father. One evening while he was a fugitive he went to that 
bamboo bush in order to attack the tyrannical Taira and he 
came back no more. Now the hon. Tosabo’s story coincides in 
every detail. Both your father who was killed by Tosabo and 
Tosabo who killed your father tried their best for the sake of our 
Minamoto family. Only it was the unfortunate accident after 
all. I feel you need not revenge on him. But this is the ques- 
tion beyond the woman’s concern. However, why you could not 
be filial to your parents if you have the duel with the hon. 
Tosabo is too simple to explain. If the hon. Tosabo dies now 
who else beside him could save both the Shogun and his brother, 
to whom you ought to be most loyal? Would the spirit of your 
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father be pleased if you killed the hon. Tosabo now? The 
Samurai is different from those merchants or farmers. To be 
filial to his parents is not only his duty, but he ought to be loyal 
to the Shogun. | 

O, my hon. Sho-shun Tosabo, how shameful is my son! You 
who forget yourself for the sake of the Shogun and kneel down 
before my son, may see the stupidity of my son. O, what right 
has he got to shout, ‘ Duel, duel’ to such a noble Samurai like 
you ! 

Now, Sabro, my son, I shall not stop your duel any longer. 
But if you raise your sword against him, I, your own mother, will 
die first under your dishonourable sword. Only if I died yester- 
day, I would not see such a shameful conduct of my son now. 

[SaBro Ise repents, and throws himself under his 
mother’s feet. 

Sabro Ise. I humbly beseech your generous forgiveness. For 
I was thinking nothing else but to fulfil my duty of revenge 
upon my father, while you are still in this world, and I have 
quite forgotten my greater duty to our illustrious Shogun. 

Tosabo, as you hear, I decide to wait everything until you 
finish your noble duty to the Shogun. 

Tosabo. O, how very grateful I am to you. This is all 
through the noble kindness of your hon. Mother. How could 
I thank her ladyship? O yes, here is something. 

[Tosaso takes out a parchment from his pocket and 
puts it before the mother. 

Tosabo. This is the parchment in which Kagiwara signed his 
name for the agreement with the Taira families. As I told the 
hon. Sabro Ise, I have secured it at the Palace last night. 

The Mother. What could be the better present than this? 
This parchment itself would save all the trouble of our hon. 
Lord Yoshitsune, and it would be the greatest honour for my 
son to present it to our Lord Yoshitsune. I heartily thank you 
my most noble and thoughtful Tosabo. Until this serious matter 
of the Shogun is quite settled you and my son will be the great 
friends and fulfil your duty to the Shogun. If I have life in this 
world longer, I will meet you again. But my hon. Tosabo, 
you will not stay in such a place like this any longer, or else 
you may get suspicion from that spiteful Kagiwara. Go, go now, 
my noble Samurai. 

Tosabo. O, how thoughtful is your ladyship ! 

[The invalid mother with the wife’s assistance goes 
to her bed-room and Sasro Iss sees Tosaso to the 
door. 

Sabro Ise. The world often has the unexpected climates, and 
the humans often have the unexpected illness, too. Be careful 
for your own health, and always let me know about yourself. 
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Tosabo. Ah, don’t worry yourself. I shall be most careful 
of my life, which belongs to you. When everything is over, we 
shall have a splendid duel. 
Sabro Ise. How glad I am to hear that. Sayonara, then. 
Tosabo. Sayonara. 

[They part, and SaBro comes back to his seat. His 

wife comes out from the next room. 

The Wife. Our mother is dead. 












Perhaps such as Forty-Seven Ronins, Tathei Ki are the good 
examples of the masterpieces, but there is more than one trans- 
lation into English published in Japan, so I omit them now. 
Here is one good example of the Japanese dramas which the 
Westerners may get amazed at for its socialistic spirit. 










The scene of the execution of the famous robber Goemon 
Ishikawa * and his pet-child Goroicht who was twelve years old. 
The robber and his young son were to be boiled to death in a 
large pot on the fire. 

The two executors Hayano and Iwaki take their seats near 
the dreadful executing pot. Plenty of the wood is thrown into 
the fire underneath the pot. 

The prison warder brings Goemon and his little boy. Hayano 
loosens the ropes from the prisoners. 

Hayano. Listen Goemon, as you have not yet confessed, you 
shall have to go through this most dreadful punishment the 
world has ever had. If you love your child and if you feel sorry 
for him, why would you not confess and tell us the names of 
your robber companions and their whereabouts? It is the 
Government’s duty to extinguish all the robbers in the country. 
Just think of that. 

Goemon. It is quite so, my hon. officer. And you may 
honourably think I am heartless towards my dear little boy if I 
don’t confess. But robbers in the country are just like mice in 
the house. Do you think you can ever extinguish all of them? 
If you make only fifty or sixty companions of mine into the 
prisoners, that will not help the whole matter whatever. The 
best help for the nation is only to let them be careful themselves. 
It is their own negligence that gives the chance for the robbers 
to steal. I, Goemon, have the farewell poetry for you— 
























The day may come when you can extract all the pebbles in Ishikawa® 
Yet the seeds of robbers shall remain in this world for ever. 






2 In Japanese characters the name Goemon in this drama has quite different 
meaning from Gdemon of the preceding quotation. But the English translation 
makes the spelling alike. 

* Ishikawa is the surname of Goemon and its meaning is ‘the river of 
stones.’ 
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This is my last word. And it is useless to question me any more. 

Iwaki—the other executor. But, Goemon, your own agony 
as well as your little boy’s may afflict many others related to 
you. 

[Here Iwaki looks towards the gate where Goemon’s 
parents and wife are weeping. Iwaki droops his 
head and sobs, and suddenly he raises his voice— 

Be more thoughtful and confess everything in order to meet a 
lighter punishment. 

Goemon. O, how foolish is your hon. demand. We, all 
robbers, promised so faithfully in the beginning that we should 
not leak the news even to our own families. Now how could I 
break my words to them? Even if I confessed, my dear boy’s 
life shall not be spared. When I decide to do the wickedness I 
must perform it all through to the end. Whether should I be 
boiled in the oil or burnt in the fire, that would not make me 
coward enough to betray all my companions. Now, my dear 
son, your agony could not be more than half an hour. You are 
my son. Don’t lose your self-possession. Just think as if it 


were a bad nightmare. .. . 
* * * * * * 


[Here some tragedy happens with Goemon’s parents 


and his wife who came to the gate to rescue the 
prisoner. The oil in the large pot is boiled and 
the volume of smoke comes out. 

The Two Ezxecutors. The time is up! It is ready for the 
execution. 

Goemon. My hesitation for any longer might make you 
imagine it as my cowardness. 

[He takes his boy in his arms and jumps into the 
boiling oil. 

This brave behaviour makes the executors and everybody 
most astonished and they all cover their eyes with their hands. 
For they all believed that Goemon would make the confession at 
the last moment and everything would be ended without seeing 
this dreadful scene. 

Here I may add that there is one scene before this act, 
that Goemon was prisoned and brought to the Shogun. The 
Shogun calls Goemon ‘the worst man in the world.’ Where- 
upon Goemon makes argument against the Shogun—‘ You are 
the robber of the whole country and I am only the robber of a 
few tyrannical rich people; you have committed the greatest 
robbery for your selfishness, but I have done mine for helping 
the poor by scattering all the money to them. You have killed 
many innocent souls in the battles for your own pleasure, but 
I have killed only those tyrannical autocrats who did not deserve 
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to inherit such fortunes. Now tell me which of us is the worst 
man in the world? 


There has been the question among some English people 
whether is there any Japanese drama in which the Japanese 
subjects rebelled against the Mikado. I give you the most posi- 
tive answer that there are more than one. Ono-no-Michikaze 
Aoyagi-Suzuri and Imose-Yama Fujyo-no-Niwa-oshiye are two 
good specimens. In the former drama Tachibana-no-Hayanari 
banishes the Mikado and calls himself the Emperor Hayanari 
and he tries to assassinate the real Mikado, which he fails to 
do. In the latter drama Soga-no-Iruka does the same thing with 
the same result. They both are the splendid dramas and very 
popular too, I am glad to say we are too advanced in the taste 
of the dramas to mix up our real life and the dramas altogether. 

These dramas which I have partially quoted must be counted 
as the specimens of our masterpieces. But among others though 
so-called masterpieces, I have found many quite disappointing. 

Before going any further on criticism, I must mention my 
own peculiar position where I am standing today. When I 
was a little lad I was brought up by the pure Bushido-education 
of my parents. Certainly that education has become as my 
unmoveable instinct. At the same time I came out to America 
first, then to England while I was half-grown. Since then I 
have been always inhaling the Western atmosphere for my 
nourishment both mentally as well as physically. Thus I have 
received the Western reforming influence quite unconsciously. 
Today my idea is neither pure Japanese nor pure English. I 
have attained the medium sense between the East and West. 
From the judgement of this medium sense of mine it is difficult 
for me to accept many Japanese dramas into my heart. 

+ However, it would be unfair if one should so narrow-mindedly 
despise all the dramas which did not suit to his own taste. If 
the drama is genuine in its own way, we must recognise it as 
the masterpiece. 

In Japan, we call the human life ‘ Michi’ or ‘the road.’ 
Indeed our daily life is just like to walk on the road. Some roads 
are made straight and comfortable, while the others are bent 
and dangerous. It is all depending upon each nation’s custom. 
If we find out any unconveniences on the road we must repair 
it, but until then we have to walk round that awkward road. 
There is no other way. Now then to repair the road is the duty 
of the politicians and not of the Dramatists. On the contrary, 
the dramatist can often take advantage of bad roads to bring out 
a vivacious sketch of our daily life. 
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Some time ago, my fellow-compatriot K. Tokutomi published 
a novel called Hototogisu. (It was named Namiko in the English 
translation.) In this excellent novel he has described the present 
Japanese life so truthfully. It was an immense success in 
Japan. But when it was translated into English (or American, 
rather) many American reviewers attacked it strongly ‘because 
it was so unnatural about the mother-in-law.’ 

Well, well, well, it must be ‘unnatural’ to the American 
idea, but it is only too true to Japanese. For the Japanese have 
quite a different life-road from the American. Besides, the 
author so thoughtfully has written a preface in which he 
explained the present Japanese social life in detail. Most hope- 
less fools were those American reviewers who made such rash 
criticism without careful study upon the Japanese life, or at 
least without reading the preface. Only if those reviewers had 
attacked the Japanese life itself, I would agree with them. But, 
certainly, it was not the fault of the writer, nay, it was his 
great triumph. 

Now, when I read the Japanese dramas with my ‘medium 
sense ’ they appear to me as that novel Namiko appeared to the 
Americans. However, let me study them carefully and discuss 
how far I should reckon as the dramatist’s triumph and how 
much to count as their failure through their inferior brains. 

It must be remembered that at the time of the great dramatist 
Monzaemon Chikamatsu and his pupils, Japan was gravely 
degenerating under the over-cautious government of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. The nation’s ‘ Life-Road’ was in bad 
state. Even now some dangerous parts of our ‘ Life-Road’ are 
not repaired yet. Consequently most disastrous immoralities 
have been befalling upon us. When I was in Paris, I stayed 
at my French friend’s flat. Her husband went to Japan. He 
wrote to his wife that all his Japanese servants and neighbours 
seemed to him ‘Spies and detectives.’ I could not contradict 
that too strongly for many of them are too curious, too inquisi- 
tive and too suspicious. Now, reading the Japanese dramas, I 
find out this ‘ detective-like ’ spirit has had too much effect upon 
almost all plays. Even that famous Forty-Seven Ronin is 
covered with that spirit. To some certain degree I must of 
course admit it was the triumph of the dramatists to carry out 
skilfully the national habits at the time upon the stage. But 
there are many plays which are founded entirely upon that trick. 
In some plays, the servants turn out to be the lords, and pedlars 
when they throw off their rags turn out to be the princes in 
uniform etc. etc. They are no longer the serious dramas, but 
the poor performance of some inferior jugglers. Then there are 
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too many suicides. No matter what it may be, men commit 
Hara-kiri and women stab the daggers to their throats imme- 
diately. They always say ‘ they die for the sake of their honour- 
able lords.’ Of course it is true that Japanese have been very 
loyal to their own masters and ready to die. But at the same 
time, we have saying that ‘to live is more difficult than to die, 
and it is our greatest loyalty to perform this difficulty to live 
for our masters.’ 

But Bakin, the great novelist, was far more successful in his 
famous novel called Hakkenden. In this novel eight subjects 
performed most difficult tasks, to save their own lives and serve 
for their Lord Satomi. Chikamatsu’s pupils, nay sometimes 
even Chikamatsu himself, seem to my mind that they have not 
quite understood Bushido. In their plays many commit suicide, 
while the real history says those people did not kill themselves. 
Some play has no less than six or seven suicides in one act. 
Suicide in wholesale is simply sickening. And still more it is 
most disgusting to observe that many plays are adopted to each 
other without reflection. 

Another conspicuous resource of these inferior Japanese 
dramas is always about either life-long parting or the departure 
by death between the parents and children. Japanese are very 
much attached to their children. Whenever the dramatists took 
the advantage of this weakness, they would succeed to win the 
auditors’ hearts. 

If an artist painted Madonna and the Holy Infant, the 
Christians would kneel down before the picture, and if he painted 
Buddha all the Buddhists would bow down before it. But that 
is not the merit of art. So with the dramatist! How cunning, 
how lazy and how very lukewarm to their own profession were 
those dramatists who laboured for nothing but to introduce the 
weakness between the parents and children. I cannot help to 
underrate these inferior intentions. Of course there are the 
exceptions in several genuine masterpieces. For instance, 
Honcho Nijiu-shi-Ko (the twenty-four filialities in our country) 
has such a poetic scene. The herald from the Shogun comes to 
the house of a supposed-to-be-traitor called Takeda. The Shogun 
demands of him the head of his young son Katsuyori. Takeda 
was out and the wife begs the herald to wait a little while, and 
by delaying she hopes to find out some excuse to save the son. 
The sympathetic herald goes to the garden and pulls out the 
vine of a Morning Glory with many blossoms, and puts them 
in a flower vase, saying that he will wait until the Morning 
Glories should wither. (The Japanese Morning Glory withers as 
soon as it is cut from the root.) The mother is in a great grief, 
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but to the surprise of everybody the flowers never wither, because 
the herald had pulled out the roots together. This scene 
resembles so much with Shakespeare’s King John. When the 
gaoler was ordered to blind Arthur with the red-hot poker he 
found out the poker was cooled and there was no fire to make 
it hot again. And what a strange coincidence that Katsuyori 
and Arthur both killed themselves afterwards ! 

However, talking generally, those too-much detective-like 
spirits, too many suicides and the departure of the parents and 
children in most Japanese dramas do not suit my taste. May I 
add another objection of mine? The dramatists in Japan as 
well as in the Western country have a certain tendency to show 
the cause and result too close to each other. That is to say, 
the good one gets good result and bad one gets bad result too 
quickly. (I see this fault more among the ancient Japanese 
dramatists, because they were too much intoxicated with the 
doctrines of Buddha and Confucius.) Open your eyes and observe 
this world carefully. You will find out the world is not always 
in that way. I must reckon this kind of fault as the inferior 
brains of the dramatists who has not power enough to see through 
the Truth of the world$ and they go on applying their shallow 
emotion in their own way. 

What is the genuine drama anyhow? It is to accurately out- 
line the truth of the human life. 

And surely Love is one of the best materials for the drama. 
Because it is common to all the nations in the world and is the 
same in any epoch! For we humans as well as all the other 
living things in this world are growing by the biological problem 
and however may our ideas and customs be changing, Love, the 
foundation of Biology, shall never cease. It is the ever-lasting 
fountain springing out from our inner hearts. Japan has had 
quite many love-dramas. Some of them are very good, but they 
were often crippled through that religious condemnation. (The 
Buddhism condemns the romantic love as a sin.) Here I must 
mention one thing which seems almost paradox. Although those 
Buddhist dramatists always encouraged the filial piety to the 
parents and despised the romantic love, they believed, on the 
other hand, that, according to the Buddha’s doctrine, the ties 
between the parents and children last only in this world, while 
the tie between the man and wife would continue into the future 
world. When a couple falls in love they always say, we must 
have been man and wife in our last life, and when they are 
dying, they say, they shall be united in the next world. 

Certainly Love is much more developed in England, the free- 
matriage country. But even in this free-marriage country I often 
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meet the people in some certain Religious sects who condemn the 
love as much as those Buddhists, and they refuse to see the 
dramas. They simply ignore the essence of Love. These people 
are just like the dead trees which shall never have blossoms! On 
the other hand, there are quite many who mix up the sacred 
love with the dirty passion, and they go on to the extreme 
vulgarity. 

When I had a discussion about this matter with my Japanese 
friend Wakayima he said, ‘ People often call those vulgar human 
beings ‘‘ animals.’’ But that is too much insulting word against 
the other animals. For the animals never violate their natures 
as some humans do!’ How true was he! About a few weeks 
ago a very cultured lady modestly signing herself ‘a John 
Bulless’ wrote me a long interesting letter, in which she said 
‘The English stage often introduces the wine and women as 
the evils, all because the man cannot see the beast in himself. 
Is wine an enemy? Ah, no, unless he makes it so. Is woman 
an enemy? Ah! no, a friend, if he be not a beast, and a monster 
of selfishness and ingratitude. There are many things which 
make the heart to ache... .’ This may be a good hint to 
some modern dramatists. 

It must be remembered that our life is something like the 
plants’. Some plants have very tiny stalks and a few leaves 
upon the ground, but, who knows, they often have large strong 
roots under the surface! It is often the case that some dramatists 
observe only the outward appearance of this world and do not 
dig the ground deeply enough, consequently their dramas are 
too shallow. When my thoughts come to this point, I cannot 
help without looking upon Shakespeare as the greatest dramatist. 
He has observed this world deeply. There are leaves, flowers, 
fruits, as well as trunks and roots in his plays. And notwith- 
standing that the woman’s position was different at his time, 
he has already seen the women thoroughly. He did not think 
of the wine and woman as the evils. Most advanced women of 
today can accept his dramas*without ‘aching their hearts.’ 
Such as Merchant of Venice or Merry Wives of Windsor are 
good specimens for love, humour, tragedy and all. 

Nowadays such plays upon the questions of socialism and 
religion are getting very popular—especially among the young 
students. Some of them are very cleverly written indeed. But 
they have not much value as the dramas. Do you ask me why? 
Look at some plays! There are Imperialists, Socialists, Anar- 
chists, Roman Catholics, Protestants or free thinkers. They 
have discussions upon each point of their own view without much 
action, which would give the chance to the actors to display 
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their abilities. These sort of discussions can be written in a 
magazine article or in a book-form. I dare say they would 
interest the public and do good in that way. But certainly they 
are unnecessary to be brought upon the stage. Nothing but 
discussion after discussion on the stage is simply boring to the 
true playgoer. They are just as bad as those Japanese dramas 
with too many suicides and too many departings between parents 
and children. 

Why are many youths so mad about those discussion-dramas 
now-adays? Simply because the nations are awaking from the 
old political and religious ideas. Every individual can no longer 
bear to be under the old yoke. Yet, there are still many wild 
bulls who would give (or are actually giving) the public trouble 
when the old-style yokes are taken off from them. And the 
youths are generally very keen on those questions. That is all, 
and those young auditors could not be the true playgoers after 
all. I tell you, whichever way the political and religious question 
may be settled, surely this excitement will become ‘an old 
story ’ some day quite soon—I dare say in our own life time. And 
the ‘ cleverness’ of those poor dramas shall be laughed over as 
the old ‘ idiot.’ 

I remember when Japan was just going to open her first 
parliament some twenty years ago, ever so many new novels 
and dramas about the political questions were born in a year or 
two. Any books, any plays which contained the words ‘ Liber- 
alism,’ ‘Constitutional’ or ‘Democracy’ were most warmly 
welcomed by the young Japanese students. But today most 
of those plays are entirely forgotten (except some which have 
the real value of the drama), and to the great satisfaction of the 
true playgoers, the public have begun to go back to our old 
Chikamatsu of two hundred years ago for their appetite of the 
genuine drama. Indeed, I was astonished to notice that those 
drama books by Chikamatsu and his pupils are in their 16th or 
17th edition within only two or three years’ time. 

The dramas with no other foundation than the political fever 
are just like the woman’s fashions. Everybody is absolutely mad 
on the latest fashion, but who cares to look at the fashion papers 
of the last year? 

Nobody would ever get tired to go to the National Gallery 
and see those portraits. Because no matter how old may be 
the fashions, those persons inside the dresses have dignity, and 
they are painted by the great masters. 

If you are a portrait artist you may paint any fashion as you 
like, but you must not forget to paint out the real personality 
with your skilful brush. If you are a dramatist, you may write 
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the political or religious questions as you like, but you must not 
forget the essence of the true humanity which will be immor- 
talised forever. 

If you want to know the taste of orange, you must peel it 
and bite the real fruit inside. Only licking the surface of its 
peel is not at all the right way. Perhaps there are many people 
who have tasted the real fruit of the human nature, yet they 
fail to show that taste to the others. Shakespear of England and 
Chikamatsu of Japan have so successfully shown this taste upon 
the stage. 

Shakespear was deeply philosophical, while Chikamatsu 
gave us the essence of human nature. Therefore the former’s 
work is a Bible for us to learn, and the latter’s work is a lesson 
for us to study. 

Now about the actors and actresses, I must say their triumph 
ought to be absolutely independent from that of the dramatists— 
that is to say, the genuine actors can perform their arts success- 
fully in a poor drama and at the same time the genuine dramas 
can not give poor actors the reputation. However, if the drama 
itself is shallow it cannot give much variance to the different 
actors. They all come nearly same to each other, and if the 
drama is great, every actor acts differently. All because, as I 
have said before, the great dramatists give the chance to the 
actors to act, and the actors can show their art freer. You 
can see this more in Shakespear or Chikamatsu than any 
others. 

I think Japanese actors are having better time than the 
English actors. For the playgoers’ point of view is different 
between two countries. I often hear the English people say, 
‘O, I am tired and feel dull. Let’s go to the theatre to-night.’ 
They go to the theatre for refreshing. The Japanese would say, 
‘O, I don’t feel well enough to go to the theatre today.’ They 
go to the theatre as their hard work all day, and they have the 
tendency to prefer seeing the same play over and over again than 
to see new plays, for they can criticise the same acts by the 
different actors. 

I must say some English people in pits and galleries are hard 
workers. Certainly it is not merely pleasure-seeking for them 
to stand three, five or even ten hours at the entrance. And they 
are generally keener critic on the acts. To me the pits are the 
best seats in the theatre. The distance is more comfortable 
than the stalls which are too near the stage. By the way, we 
had a small theatre in my village and I remember those corners 
where the English ‘boxes’ stand, were prepared as seats for 
the police to watch the auditors. No earnest playgoers in Japan 
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would go to such awkward seats where you cannot see almost 
half of the stage! 

Before concluding this article, I want to say a little about 
the Stage Sceneries. People often say the English sceneries are 
reality while those of Japanese are conventional. Of course those 
sceneries for ‘No’ acts in Japan are most essential convention, 
of which I shall write some other time. Now about those 
sceneries for the ordinary Japanese dramas I must say they are 
primitive and not conventional. For they are meant to be real. 
Only the lack of the scientific luxuries failed to bring them out 
as they were meant to be. 

When I was in Japan there was not a single artist who could 
paint the stage sceneries in the Western style. All were in the 
old Japanese style. ‘Hills’ were painted with the black ink on 
yellow papers. ‘Trees’ were made from sticks and poles on 
which the real leaves and branches were nailed. The Silver 
paper pasted on a round wood and hanged in the air was sup- 
posed to be the moon. Old playgoers were quite contented with 
them, but young students began to be unsatisfied. Now I hear 
they are introducing the sceneries of the Western style by 
Japanese artists. But I have little confidence in them at present. 
You may still remember that Anglo-Japanese Exhibition at Shep- 
herd’s Bush! O, how hideous and how disgusting were those 
panoramic views of ‘the four seasons in Japan’ done by some 
Japanese artists. They were the very worst parts of that Exhi- 
bition. If the artists could not paint any better, I rather wished 
they had done it in that primitive style. 

It is almost useless to say the English stage sceneries are 
far progressed in the reality. And above all, you have the advan- 
tage of introducing the expert electricians. Such as Prof. Rein- 
hardt’s productions are the great triumph of its art. However, 
I am not always satisfied with the English stage sceneries. Some- 
times they are vulgar rather than real, and sometimes they are 
hideous beyond words. Here I have no space to give you my 
criticism on each scenery I have seen. But one thing I must 
mention, that is about the utter ignorance of the astronomy on 
the English stage. Sometimes I see the curve of the crescent 
in the opposite way. And O, those ‘stars’! The scenery 
painters put them profusely and indiscriminately and make them 
twinkle too much altogether. You may paint the pebbles on 
the sea-shore, in any way as you like. But the stars should be 
in order according to the Astronomy. Even the school children 
know where should be the prominent stars such as the Venus, 
Mercury, Jupiter, polar star, or the Great Bear. I don’t under- 
stand how the English playgoers could bear such ridiculous 
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sceneries. I myself always get quite sick of them. It is the 


unforgivable fault, and far worse than to make mistake on such 
as architectures or engineers. For we are dwelling under only 
one sky. To me, those Astronomical errors are just as absurd 
as to see portraits with two mouths, three noses or one eye. If 
you call that ‘Reality’ I rather go back to those primitive 
Japanese sceneries which are far more comfortable to my eye. 


YosH1o MARKINO. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE FUTURE ,OF SARAWAK 


Thou Who of Thy Free Grace Didst Build Up This Brittannick 
Empire To a Glorious And Enviable Height, With All Her Daughter 
Tlands Abovt Her, Stay Vs in This Felicitie.—MILTON. 


In the East personal rule is the condition of all government, 
but good government needs a good ruler. People with limited 
experienge of the East are apt to regard unbridled despotism as 
the form of personal government best adapted to the Asiatic 
mind. Those who penetrate deeper into the soul of Asia hold 
another view. Unbiassed native opinion concerning matters 
relating to the country in which they live is invaluable to the 
ruler whose work is to endure. Akbar acted on this principle and 
made an empire: Aurungzib rejected counsel and destroyed an 
empire. 

For seventy years two white Rajahs have governed the State 
of Sarawak by taking into their confidence their Malay and 
Dayak subjects. The inhabitants have been consulted on all 
questions affecting their country; and, carried by enlightened 
personal rule along the path of progress, Sarawak has travelled 
quite as fast as Western countries seething in the fierce turmoil 
of democracy and acting on the time-dishonoured system of 
counting noses to find a Government. The Malay is a proud 
person; not pushful. He is not always clamouring for rights, 
airing grievances, or asserting himself. Offended, he is difficult 
to appease ; insulted, he is revengeful, implacable, dangerous. 

Next to Australia and to New Guinea Borneo is the largest 
island in the world. The stretch of territory in the North of 
Borneo called Sarawak has been raised from the Stone Age to 
one of tranquil prosperity in the space of seven decades. One 
man built the foundations ; his nephew raised the edifice. Sara- 
wak is happy in that it has no history. At all events, so little 
attention has the building of Sarawak attracted in Britain that 
not one in a hundred people knows where it is, or whether it is 
an island or on the mainland. Many people believe it to be a 
British Colony. It is included in ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ under 
the heading of ‘Imperial Dominions,’ though Sarawak is a 
foreign and independent State as regards internal affairs. His 
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Majesty’s Government is expressly debarred by treaty from inter- 
ference with the internal administration of Sarawak, except by 
‘the establishment of British Consular officers, who shall receive 
exequaturs in the name of the Government of Sarawak.’ British 
Consuls in Sarawak are also entitled to hoist the British flag 
over their residences and public offices; and British subjects, 
commerce, and shipping enjoy the same rights, privileges, and 
advantages as the subjects, commerce, and shipping of the most- 
favoured nation. 

The Agreement signed by the Marquis of Salisbury and Rajah 
Brooke in 1888 placed the foreign relations of the State under 
the Protectorate of the Queen of England. The relations 
between the State of Sarawak and all foreign States are con- 
ducted by his Majesty’s Ministers; but with that exception and 
a point relating to the right of succession, to which reference will 
be made later on, Sarawak, so far as regards internal affairs, is 
as independent as Portugal, which, under certain contingencies, 
is also a Protectorate of Great Britain. 

Independence in the administration of the country is a point 
of paramount importance, because Rajah Brooke is eighty-three 
years of age, and signs are not wanting that the Colonial Office 
is once more ‘on the pounce.’ Now that Sir Charles Aitcheson 
is dead, Sir William Lee Warner is, perhaps, the highest 
authority living on the subject of native States. He affirms that : 
‘Communities whose rulers ordinarily exercise any, even the 
smallest degree of internal Sovereign authority, are classified in 
India as native States, and excluded from the territories subject 
to the King’s law.’ 

‘Once a native State always a native State’ is a maxim that 
has almost obtained force of law. The independence of Sarawak 
is essential to the well-being of its inhabitants, because personal 
rule of the right kind is inconsistent with the red tape of 
bureaucracy, with political jobbery, or with the sordid ambitions 
of cosmopolitan money-makers. 

Rajah Brooke left school at the age of twelve. Entering the 
Royal Navy, he remained for ten years, and, after obtaining his 
lieutenancy, received from the Admiralty in 1852 the grant of 
two years’ leave. He then went to Sarawak to join his uncle, 
the first Rajah. He had gained from ten years’ service afloat 
knowledge of how to obey orders, learned the importance of 
discipline, and the art of managing men. For ten years Rajah 
Brooke did not sleep in a bed. His life in Sarawak, in building 
the State, was one continuous series of concentrated effort, first to 
conceive and then to establish policies required for the well- 
being of the natives. As the resources of Sarawak were jealously 
husbanded, prosperity set in. No wealth was taken out of the 
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country. In the story of Sarawak one is reminded of Froude’s 
remarks on Cheneys and the House of Russell : ‘ The inhabitants 
of Cheneys live under authority. The voice of the Russells has 
been the voice of the emancipator—the hand has been the hand 
of the ruling noble.’ 

If solid work well done for mankind be a title to honourable 
remembrance the Brookes may rank with the Russells. 

Had the Government of Sarawak been changed every five 
years, and had a succession of archangels of varying tempera- 
ments and different tastes been appointed as governors, it is 
impossible that Sarawak under archangelic red tape could have 
reached the state of harmonious well-being at which it has 
arrived under the rule of a lieutenant (late) R.N. Continuity of 
purpose is essential to the attainment of great results. To give 
a free hand to the politicians of Downing Street, who are respon- 
sible for the muddle in Ireland, over the destinies of the natives 
of Sarawak, would be like opening the doors of the cages in the 
Zoological Gardens to enable the leopards and the lions to arrange 
their differences with the gazelles and the wapitis, as the 
carnivores deemed best in their own interests. 

Continuity of policy in Sarawak, among other things, means 
continuity of residence by the ruler as well as personal govern- 
ment. The reason that impelled the framers of the Bulgarian 
Constitution to provide that their Prince—now their Tsar—shall 
reside permanently in the Principality also dictates the rule that 
the Rajah of Sarawak shall not be a frequent, and never a pro- 
longed, absentee from his State. The Princes of the native 
States of India are rightly frowned at by the Suzerain Power 
when they prolong their sojourn in the playground of Europe 
beyond the period required for recreation or repose. As Sarawak 
was not built up by the vexatious methods of bureaucratic detail 
its prosperity cannot be maintained by the decrees of a politician 
sitting in Downing Street, who has obtained his position, not 
by close study of government of tropical peoples, but from the 
inheritance of wealth or from proficiency in the arts of the 
. platform. 

The State of Sarawak was built by two resident personalities. 
If Sarawak is to endure in the state in which Rajah Brooke 
will leave it, a third personality is indispensable as resident 
Rajah. An absentee Rajah and an adroit party politician at the 
Colonial Office is a combination that must play havoc with the 
interests of Dayak and Malay: it would destroy the results of 
seventy years’ hard work. 

In considering the future of Sarawak we must remember the 
relative value of the four interests concerned. When public 
affairs are transacted behind closed doors—especially in a country 
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without a Second or Revising Chamber—public affairs are quickly 
converted into the private affairs of the people who transact 
them. The four interests referred to, placed in the order of 
their importance, are, first, the inhabitants of Sarawak ; second, 
the Brooke dynasty ; third, the Colonial Office ; fourth, the people 
of England. Hitherto, the question has perhaps been discussed 
too much as though the welfare and the future of Sarawak alone 
concerned the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Rajah’s 
heir and their respective friends. It is time to enter a protest 
against the assumption that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies may upset the edifice, founded and built by the first 
Rajah Brooke and his nephew, without vigorous public protest. 

The interests of the natives of Sarawak are of greater import- 
ance than the interests of the Brooke family. It is for 
English public opinion to see that justice is done. The deepest 
anxiety is felt throughout Sarawak as to the destiny of the State 
when Rajah Brooke ceases to reign. 

By no means the least of the services rendered by the Earl 
Grey of 1855 was his recommendation to the first Rajah of 
Sarawak to establish the ‘Supreme Council’ or General Council. 
This body is corapose1 of the Rajah and two of the English senior 
officers, with four native chiefs of Sarawak proper. There is 
also a Council Negri, composed of the chiefs of the various districts 
under the rule of the Rajah. Through the Council Negri the 
genial and enlightened despotism of the Rajah is adjusted to the 
genius of the people. The progress and development of Sarawak 
have been slow. The process resembles the growth of an oak 
rather than the stroke of a democratic steam-hammer. Agri- 
culture is the mainstay of every Asiatic country, and the 
production of food for a long time was the main industry. The 
demand for rubber, however, has tempted many cultivators in 
Sarawak to replace rice with plantations of rubber trees. Conse- 
quently food is imported to redress the balance. The number of 
young rubber trees in Sarawak is already enormous. 

In the Annual Report (1911) of the Treasury and the Post, 
Customs, and Shipping Department of Sarawak, only 51,324 
dollars are credited to the State Revenue under the head of 
‘ Miscellaneous,’ which includes the proceeds of licences to tap 
the Government rubber trees. The future yield from Sarawak 
rubber will reach high figures, and the prospect of wealth pouring 
into the country is practically assured. 

The leading characteristic of the Malay of every class, as 
with most of us, is a disinclination to work. He is never cold, 
and need never starve. Tapping rubber is easier and more 
profitable than growing rice; therefore, rubber is partially 
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replacing rice, and the presence of a dominant personality as 
Rajah is more necessary in the future than the past in order 
to protect the Malays of Sarawak from the consequences 
of their own acts. Thirty years ago land had little value in 
Borneo. To-day tempting prices are offered by the Western 
capitalists to the Malay rubber-grower if only land transfer to 
Non-Malays were facilitated by the Raj; and Radical manipula- 
tion of the finances of India and of Ireland forbids the hope that 
any superfluous delicacy will characterise the dealings of Down- 
ing Street with the State of Sarawak. The process of transfer 
from Malays to Non-Malays of their holdings in land in Perak is 
referred to by Mr. Oliver Marks, the British Resident in Malaya, 
in his report on Perak for 1911. At the end of the year Malays 
held 541 holdings less than in 1910. The accumulation of land 
in too few hands, as Mr. R. E. Prothero, M.V.O., has pointed 
out in his recent work on English Farming Past and Present, is 
one great cause of trouble in this country of which we are now 
reaping the results. Human nature is the same all the world 
over. If you replace landowning peasants by urban cosmopolitan 
syndicates, whether the peasants are English, French, Russian, 
Malay, or Dayak, the result is the same—you create the raw 
material of revolution; more especially if you give modern 
education to Orientals with empty stomachs. 

Rajah Brooke stands for private property in land and a peasant 
proprietary. The Colonial Office, under the guidance of its 
political chief, apparently regards landowners as vermin to be 
exterminated, and the transfer of land from private owners to 
elected bodies, or even to Semitic syndicates, as a system prefer- 
able to that of private property in land. 

The Malays are an impulsive people. Sir Frank Swettenham 
(than whom there is no better authority) says that they are 
guided more by their hearts than by their heads. The behests 
and the injunctions of a Secretary of State who is separated from 
Sarawak by the shoulder of the world would leave them cold, 
but they would go to the death for their own Rajah and obey him 
blindly. In their code to do otherwise would be treason. This 
fidelity is a characteristic that the Malays share with the best 
type of dog. Of one dog it is recorded that being ordered by his 
master to watch a basket of stones on the seashore, he was 
overtaken by the tide and was drowned at his post. The 
epitaph on this dog was ‘ He died doing his duty. He knew no 
better. He was only a dog.’ The Radical Government that 
does not understand Ulster does not understand the Malay. The 
chivalry, the trust, the pride, the fidelity of the Malay require 
the personal rule of a good resident Rajah. 
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THE Brooke DyNAsty 


Mr. Alleyne Ireland, whose work on the ‘Far Eastern 
Tropics’ is one of the best descriptions of Sarawak and the 
Brooke rule yet published, writes me as follows : 

The Rajah has, naturally, incurred the enmity of a good many people, 
from the steady policy he adopted, and to which he has always adhered, of 


refusing to regard the exploitation of his dominions in the interests of 
commerce as being consistent with the happiness and welfare of his people. 


Rajah Brooke in his own dominions is a great man; to 
Downing Street he is merely a counter in the great party game. 
His sons are also counters. In dealing with Downing Street at 
this juncture Rajah Brooke is omnipotent if he only knew it, 
but in verbal fence he is a child in the hands of Mr. Harcourt 
and his expert advisers. In this country we think too much 
in compartments. At first blush there is nothing to connect 
the Brooke Dynasty and personal rule in Sarawak with the 
cost of the Insurance Act or the increase of the wages of the 
bluejackets. His Majesty’s Government, however, are on the 
alert for new sources of revenue, and, if rumour speaks truly, 
they have marked down Sarawak and the Brooke Dynasty as a 
source of future revenue. With the differences of the Brooke 
family the public is not concerned, except so far as those differ- 
ences affect the welfare of the inhabitants of Sarawak. Rajah 
Brooke has publicly announced his intention of forming an 
Advisory Committee in London for the purpose of securing a 
continuity of the Brooke policy in Sarawak. What Rajah Brooke 
sets up, his successor might destroy with one stroke of a pen. 
The reigning Rajah may make what decrees seem good to him, 
but unless his decrees are confirmed by his Heir their existence 
might be contemporaneous with his life. 

The three sons of Rajah Brooke are able men. The Rajah 
Muda has been trained for administration. The second son, the 
Tuan Muda, is impregnated with the traditions of his family, 
and is capable of rendering great service to his brother and the 
State of Sarawak when the time comes for a change of rulers. 
The same may be said of the third son. Still, a day may come 
when the reigning Rajah of Sarawak may be a fool, a voluptuary, 
or an absentee. The only person to guard against the contin- 
gency of these dangers is the Rajah himself, who is now in 
England. The will of Peter the Great and the will of Napoleon, 
whether genuine or apocryphal, have had a vast effect on human 
affairs. The will of the Rajah must affect for centuries the people 
of Sarawak. 

If the Brooke Dynasty is to continue, and the inhabitants 
of Sarawak are to be protected from the ambitious capitalists 
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with cosmopolitan minds, it is essential that Rajah Brooke shall 
execute and publish to the world a political will and testament, 
setting forth the conditions under which future Rajahs of 
Sarawak shall conduct the administration. 

The first Rajah made a will which is binding on his successor. 
In that will is the following clause : 


I, James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak of Burrator in the County of Devon 
give devise and bequeath all that my sovereignty of Sarawak aforesaid and 
all the rights and privileges whatsoever thereto belonging unto my nephew 
Charles Johnson Brooke the Tuan Muda of Sarawak son of the Reverend 
Francis Charles Johnson and the heirs male of his body lawfully issuing 
and in default of such issue unto my Nephew Stuart Johnson another son 
of the said Francis Charles Johnson and the heirs male of his body lawfully 
issuing and in default of such issue I give devise and bequeath the said 
sovereignty and rights and privileges unto Her Majesty the Queen of 
England her heirs and assigns for ever and I appoint Miss Angela Georgina 
Burdett-Coutts of Stratton Street Piccadilly and Thomas Fairbairn of the 
City of Manchester Esquire and John Abel Smith of Chester Square in the 
County of Middlesex Esquire M.P. Trustees of this my Will to see the 
purposes aforesaid carried into effect. 


Since the first Rajah by his will devised and bequeathed the 
Sovereignty Rights and Privileges of Sarawak to his successor 
under such conditions as he thought fit, it is equally competent 
for the reigning Rajah to make his own provisions for maintain- 
ing the continuity of his policy. The three sons of the Rajah 
are competent and intelligent men who, if ready and willing to 
defend their country and its people, would naturally be the 
persons upon whom that duty would fall. The climate of Sara- 
wak being equatorial is trying, especially to English ladies. 
But if the Rajah’s younger sons were entrusted with definite 
duties the brothers might, if necessary, procure continuity of 
policy by changing places for the time being with their elder 
brother when he succeeds to the Raj, thus avoiding the dangers 
of absenteeism. 

The Rajah’s three sons are recognised by the people of 
Sarawak as the Heir apparent and the Heirs presumptive. No 
one can gainsay the proposition that a weak despot able to 
parcel out the country to company promoters irrespective of the 
people’s rights would inflict a deadly wound on Sarawak. It 
would be well that the younger brothers of the Rajah Muda 
should be known and acknowledged in England under their 
Sarawak titles, in order that their hereditary rights regarding 
Sarawak should be clearly understood by the public. It would 
add to the security of the country if the championship of Sarawak 
interests were carried on by men with hereditary right to speak 
up for their country. 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE 
In assessing the value of a British Administrator Lord 
Cromer attributes 75 per cent. to character and 25 per cent. to 
brains. In assessing the value of the political side of the Colonial 
Office it would be safe to credit the administration with 75 per 
cent. of brains. The percentage of character is an unknown 
quantity. No Government Department is to be trusted in 
the sense that Rajah Brooke is to be trusted. For that reason 
the appointment of a Sarawak Council in London, composed of 
men capable of handling the Colonial Office with firmness and 
knowledge, and enjoying the confidence of the public, is one 
essential condition for the future safety of Sarawak. The 
dealings of the Colonial Office with the Federated Malay States, 
with Trinidad, and with Jamaica make it highly undesirable that 
Downing Street should finger Sarawak on its own terms. The 
only barrier against the exploitation of Sarawak is an enlightened 
public opinion in support of the reigning Rajah. The Colonial 
Office fears two things, and two only—i.e. questions in Parlia- 
ment and discussions in the Press. The Secretary of State has 
not hitherto interfered with the future of Sarawak. The future 
of Sarawak rests with the builder, whose character and record 
command respect, and will receive the support of everyone in 
this country whose support is worth having. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 


Postscript.—Since the above was in print, I have had the 
advantage of conferring with those who are best qualified to know 
the views of the Rajah himself. 

So far as the treatment of Sarawak is concerned after the 
death of the present Rajah, the position is simply this—that what 
the Rajah is now doing is by way of caution. Of the intentions 
of the Colonial Office—or even whether Sarawak has ever occu- 
pied their thoughts or their time at all—nothing is officially 
known ; but why this question requires caution, and the rights of 
the people of Sarawak require to be guarded in the future, is because 
(as we see in the British and Dutch possessions around Sarawak, 
in the Malay States, in British North Borneo, Sambas, etc., and 
now in the surroundings of Brunei) the great source of revenue 
is the land, and that land belongs to the inhabitants. This is the 
real danger, which must be guarded against in time and not too 
late ; and if the question be closely examined, one can easily find 
cases now in the East where the natives have been deprived of 
their land most unjustly, and—poor things—can they ever find a 
friend in high places who can give them any real satisfaction in 
the way of justice or recompense for injustice which will injure 
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them and their descendants for ever—the loss of their inheritance? 
Are their complaints ever heard, or their rights considered, with 
the view to just treatment, when European companies step in with 
capital to supply the Government with funds, and to supply share- 
holders with what they seek—a dividend? No. ‘ Let the stricken 
deer go weep, the hart unwounded play.’ These are the points 
that require adjustment, and to be placed on a footing of security 
while _yet there is time. 

In regard to the future of Sarawak, one point of the compass 
guides all companies, and also, unfortunately, through the power- 
ful influence of the capitalists, leads the Colonial Office and 
Governments to a great degree at the present time—it is money— 
money—money—the curse of man’s moral sense and existence. 
The sale of such lands to foreigners is a mercenary transaction, 
and not worthy of a highly civilised Government. 

These are the clogs—les pierres d’achoppement—that the 
Rajah foresees as inimical to Sarawak’s future safety. 

The Sarawak Administration does not wish to blame anyone— 
from the Secretary of State downwards—but the evil is present. 
The natives’ protests are invariably put on the shelf, and the 
blind eye of bureaucracy turned to them, while the other eye, 
that sees and glitters with the vision of pence in the pocket, looks 
to the City men. They are eagerly listened to, and land sold 
wholesale, as was done in South and East Africa. Was it not 
this which led to the resignation of Sir Charles Eliot? 

The capitalist is the monarch that rules the world. It may 
again be repeated, that is the reason for caution in Sarawak’s 
future. We see the examples before us taking place almost every 
day ; and naturally the Singapore or Straits Government would 
like to haul Sarawak in, and put her under the same category as 
other protected States in the Eastern Archipelago. 

The Dreadnought that is to be so generously given to the 
British Government will be principally paid for out of rubber 
estates planted on the lands of the native inhabitants. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 














THE LISTENER SPEAKS 


THE last half-century has opened new horizons. Take the 
prehistoric past : sixty years since all that we needed to know, 
or could know, was it not revealed? Then came Darwin. Nobody 
under middle age can realise the altered outlook. For one thing, 
we are at liberty to admit the facts. Some storied windows have 
suffered, and the inrush of clean sunlight is bewildering. Ascer- 
tained truths teem in upon us by the thousand; fresh material, 
the output of new sciences; old lore known for a century past 
to nurse and surgeon, who had not recognised its drift; and, 
best of all, the rediscovered lifework of neglected worthies, such 
as Mendel, who wrought and died in the shadow. It all fits in. 
The ever-growing mass of it overwhelms. It is vain to call a 
halt, but will nobody co-ordinate the facts, even provisionally? 
Our pre-human, or semi-human, or proto-human ancestor 
of the dim, red dawn, what was his outward seeming? Almost 
anything is possible except that primal pair of well-tubbed 
Caucasian youths in a thornless, rainless garden. Not quite 
anything—we never flew until A.D. 1910; but it seems evident 
that we swam and breathed as fishes breathe, for the looped 
arteries of our necks imply gills. Later we went upon all fours ; 
the erect posture still tries the plantar ligaments, and certain 
parts of our venous system have a difficulty in accommodating 
themselves to its exigencies: hence we get flat-foot, varicose 
veins, &c. We had tails in that distant past ; we have them still 
antenatally. In recent times, geologically speaking, we were 
covered with fur from head to foot; each of us is still so clothed 
up to the sixth month of his intra-uterine life. At some period of 
our family history when the perambulator was not, our mothers 
expected us to cling to them as they swung from bough to 
bough: an obligation which has left memories, as anyone will 
admit who has watched a ten-minute-old baby grapple to a 
walking-stick and swing clear of the coverlet self-sustained. 
Evidences of queer vicissitudes in our past confuse us by their 
abundance. Students of human anatomy point to nearly seventy 
vestigial survivals of organs, muscles, membranes, and whatnot, 
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once functional we must believe (or why there?) but long since 
atrophied by disuse. Fossil testimony to these successive stages 
of our development is not at present forthcoming, possibly never 
will be. Man, approximately as we know him, has been for long 
a dominant species, widely distributed and abundant; but these 
preliminary sketches were probably local and rare. Nor do we 
know the avenues by which he climbed to his kingdom. Much of 
our past was spent in tropical forests of which the geology is yet 
unexplored. Innumerable species of animals have come and 
gone, leaving no record. How should they? The natural destiny 
of wild creatures is to be eaten—a process which disintegrates 
all the softer structures and much of the harder. How should 
We recognise an ancestral bone unless, indeed, it were obviously 
human? What is there about a fossil lemurine tooth from 
Borneo, say, that we should claim it as a rung of the ladder of 
human ascent? But those sixty or seventy residual faculties, 
muscles, and excrescences embedded in our living bodies are 
more evidential than as many tons of fossils. We can no more 
repudiate them than an elderly thief can explain away the initials 
with which, after the manner of his kind, he tattooed himself 
when a boy. The memorials of our larval existences are all over 
us and within us. They are above suspicion ; from their nature 
they constitute a class of evidence which cannot be faked. Nor 
denied, for they constantly reproduce themselves. Shut your 
eyes to them, turn your back upon them if you will, but if faced 
they admit of but one scientific interpretation. Their very persist- 
ence indicates that they were once important; their present 
condition, side-tracked, so to say, shows that for incalculableages 
they have ceased either to endanger or to help the organism, and 
are let alone by natural selection. These are the undesigned coin- 
cidences which strengthen a case. Like the faint, rubbed-down 
characters of a palimpsest, they underlie our more legible linea- 
ments, but, when deciphered, what tales they tell! Tales not 
always consistent at first reading, for this body of ours is like 
some Levantine site where dead city overlies dead city and the 
spade of the explorer turns up Turkish piastres, Roman tesserae, 
Hittite inscriptions, and stone weapons in distracting contiguity. 
If it were possible we would separate and visualise some epoch 
of our past. Are there no materials for reconstructing a credible 
portrait of one of our early ancestors? (Not sea-squirt nor sala- 
mander, forms too alien to be of interest, nor, if it please you, 
the cave man of whom we are getting just a little tired.) Can 
science tell us nothing of those long-syne summers when the 
ante-human animal halted irresolute at the parting of the ways? 

As it happens, there is a considerable body of evidence bear- 
ing upon this period. If we take, for instance, the external 
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human ear, examine its shaping, hair-growths, and movements, 
we may find ourselves led to unexpected conclusions. 

The outer rim, which is rolled like the collar of a coat, shows 
a whitish, gristly thickening at one point of its incurved margin. 
When Darwin suggested that this might be the last vestige of 
a pointed ear-tip, he was ‘ unmercifully laughed at’ (his words 
to the writer). Yet twenty years later the suggestion—it had 
been no more—had gained general acceptance, though unsup- 
ported by any attesting fact. The last few weeks of the great 
man’s life were cheered by an interesting discovery. It was 
pointed out to him that the ears of some new-born infants were 
covered with hairs. It was further noticed that these hairs have 
a determinate direction, or grain, that instead of radiating from 
the edge of the ear like a fringe, or pursuing one another around 
its circumference like the sloping teeth of a ratchet, they are 
thickest upon the back of the ear, and all start with the same 
general direction, but presently divide into two streams, one of 
which makes for the rim of the upper half of the ear, the other 
for the lower. This lower stream of hairs, however, presently 
executes a countermarch, turning abruptly upon itself, converg- 
ing upon the upper stream, and both come curving over the 
rolled edge of the ear as though endowed with intelligence and 
seeking something ; and it is at ‘ Darwin’s Point’ that the two 
streams meet, and where in well-marked cases they entwine in 
a tuft of longer and darker hairs which may project as much as 
a quarter of an inch from either side of the head. Remember, I 
am describing the ear of a baby of a week; by the month’s end 
most, or all, of its characteristic growth will have been shed. 
These hairs formed the attesting fact so long awaited, and as 
such the Father of Evolution joyfully hailed them; for if this 
gristly nodule were not an atrophied ear-tip, why should they 
make for it? But if his identification were correct both pheno- 
mena would be explicable, and the hair-growth recognisably a 
survival in man of one of those black ear-tufts which are believed 
to form the signalling apparatus of so many animals (lynxes, 
antelopes, squirrels, &c.). 

Obviously in the wilds silence is of the first importance to 
both hunter and hunted. The tigress drawing up to her point, 
and the mother hare aware of a footfall, convey their knowledge 
to the cubs, or leverets, behind them not by growls or squeals, 
which would advertise their presence, but by the motions of 
ears, the backs of which are conspicuously marked with some- 
what similar patterns of black, white, and russet. What we 
know of other animals leads us to assume that our ancestor used 
his ears for this purpose. Nor does the clue break here; this 
is no cul-de-sac but an avenue which widens as we advance. 

Vor. LXXII—No. 430 4H 
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Questions press forward for solution, and the answers are already 
in sight. Thus, it will be pointed out that a signalling apparatus 
must be conspicuous, which the human ear is not, and we shall 
be asked for evidence of the ancestral organ having been erect and 
prominent. 

Let us first deal with the testimony telling against these 
assumptions. It is chiefly negative. History is silent: the 
pictured walls of Nineveh and Karnak give no support to the 
theory. The classic faun is too elusive a witness. No anthropoid 
ape has an ear which is mobile, or prominent, or pointed, or 
which carries a tuft, deficiencies which would be germane if it 
could be shown that the line of human ascent has come through 
the apes. It is practically certain that it did not. They have 
degraded from a higher plane, have gone down as we have 
gone up. A gorilla is most human when a baby, man is most 
ape-like in infancy. That man and the anthropoids had a 
common ancestor with an erect and pointed ear is probable, 
though we should hardly have suspected it from theirs. To judge 
from appearances the external ear was a dwindling feature in 
the time of this common ancestor, and since the stocks parted 
diminution (degradation, in the jargon of science) has gone 
farther in the simian than in the human ear. We are consider- 
ing an organ peculiarly apt to degrade. Probably from partial 
disuse the ears of many domestic animals tend to lop or droop 
(dogs, rabbits, asses, goats, swine, &c.). The erect ear of the 
cat is a suggestive exception ; puss hunts by night and does not 
accept our help. 

Leaving the negative evidence let us get back to our thesis 
and see where it lands us. We are compelled to believe that 
this erect ear, primarily an acoustic organ, but pointed and 
tufted for signalling, sat high upon the head, and was larger in 
proportion than is ours to-day. It is evident that such a feature 
could get no shelter from overhanging tresses, as do the ears of 
savages and some apes (those of the gorilla and the gibbon are 
embedded in thick fur). A prominent ear must have carried its 
own coat or gone wet and cold. (Animals detest wet ears.) 
Does not the hair upon the back of the baby ear suggest that 
the ancestral human ear had such a covering? It implies more. 
An ear sitting close to the head, as does ours, and as do the 
hairless ears of apes and gibbons, needs no special coat of its own, 
and if it ever had one would have tended to have lost it. As to 
diminished size, the foldings and erumplings of the feature, as 
to which there is much variability, in themselves suggest shrink- 
age, as do the present positions of the ‘ point’ and its tuft ; that 
it was anciently of much larger extent is indicated by the 
distortion of the lines of hair-growths upon the back, diverted 
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by the contractions of the surface upon which they grow. May 
we not concede, provisionally at all events, a leaf-shaped, promi- 
nent ear, a semaphore, in short? But such an organ must have 
had mobility, a thesis supported by a mass of evidence. The 
human ear is still partially mobile. Most of us have friends 
who can move their ears—the accomplishment is ungraceful, it 
is useless, there is no record of its ever having been cultivated 
or admired, yet it persists, and is far too general to rank as an 
abnormal freak. As a matter of fact the faculty rests upon a 
secure physical basis: the external ear of each of us, whether 
moveable or not, is supplied with a considerable area of muscle 
lying around and behind it. There are also two sets of small 
muscles in the conch itself. These last are almost obsolete, for 
whilst many can move, and some can erect their ears, very few 
“can vibrate their tips. (One such case has been recorded.) A 
fourth muscle persists around the orifice of the internal ear. An 
aurist tells the writer of slight, involuntary movements of this 
little-known, unnamed sphincter which add to his difficulties 
when diagnosing. This last points us a very long way back; 
far beyond our tree-dwelling ancestor we may descry ® semi- 
aquatic creature, with some such automatic valve for closing the 
ear when diving as is possessed by the otter. We may liken this 
to a flint arrowhead among the denarii, it throws our portrait 
out of shape. 

Am I leaning too trustfully upon minutie? When one sees 
a narrow, triangular slip of black silk stitched to the back of a 
Breton’s jacket from the collar down, does not one know that 
the man’s grandfather wore the queue? And when one finds an 
organ without power of movement, furnished with three or four 
sets of useless muscles, what inferences as to the past of that 
organ must one draw? 

Let us sum up. The testimony is not merely cumulative, but 
mutually supporting. There is evidence of a definite phase in 
our past history, during which our forefather, a hairy, tree- 
haunting quadruped, had developed a large, prominent, pointed 
ear set high upon the head, an ear which could be erected, laid 
and shaken at need, an organ which was covered with hair, and 
bore a black, spirally-twisted tuft at its tip. This feature must 
have been no mere ornament, but of vital importance, or why 
should our constitution still preserve its memory and make blind 
efforts to reproduce it? fons must have elapsed since its 
function ceased. During countless generations no baby has 
pulled through the troubles of infancy by virtue of a tuft, nor is 
it conceivable that any of our race since pliocene days has won a 
fight, or a wife, by wagging or twitching his ears. No record 
exists, I believe, of any savage or civilised people admiring these 
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peculiarities in their children or ‘ breeding for points.’ Yet the 
phenomena persist. The next question is, under what circum- 
stances came we to part with such highly-developed and essential 
sense-organs? To get an answer we must interrogate eye and 
nose. 

At the inner angle of our eyes is the last vestige of the 
nictitating membrane, an arrangement for protecting from the 
glare-of the sun a retina more sensitive to daylight than is ours 
to-day. This indication of nocturnal habits is borne out by the 
tendency of young babies to sleep all day and crow half the 
night ; nature at that stage reminds them of their forest homes 
and bids them be up and about. Fear of the dark, of ‘bears,’ 
will come four years later, an impulse due less to the tree than 
to the cave. Thus in his own person, ante- or post-natally, does . 
each one of us live through the experiences of the race! 

What testimony has the nose to offer? At the back of our 
faces is a large cavity lavishly supplied with nerves, the seat 
of the olfactory apparatus, now, and for a long time past, of 
comparatively small importance though essential for tasting ; 
machinery which has almost survived its uses, and bulks out of 
proportion to its present value. Many of the lower animals 
constantly appeal to the nose for warning or information : it is 
more useful than the eye to them; but no living race of savages 
relies upon the sense of smell in war or the chase, nor is there 
any record of such use in the past. We have here a survival, 
for we are no longer so constituted that we can believe that 
man’s large and complicated sense-organ was created by rote, or 
developed in imitation of the lower animals, or to enable him 
to distinguish burgundy from hock, or a violet from a rose. In 
its present state this cavity is of dubious advantage to many of 
us; it is the breeding-ground of adenoids, catarrh, &c. Here is 
marvellous machinery which we see our fellow animals employ, 
but which we have almost lost the art of using. It must, one 
thinks, be assumed that delicacy of nostril was once a matter 
of life and death to our ante-human ancestor as it is to hosts of 
creatures to-day. 

If this be so, the concurrent testimonies of eye, ear, and nose 
point us back to a nocturnal quadruped peering short-sightedly 
and interrogating every tainted twig and flake of bark with his 
pointed muzzle, his great flexible, ever-moving ears meanwhile 
guaranteeing his safety." Racial advance was impossible along 


* To be able to recall the history and to give its right value to every passing 
scent must have been of paramount importance to us in our past. Odours still 
appeal to our memories and emotions; the register is there, and is written 
up, but we don’t use it: "tis as superfluous as is a reference library to an 
illiterate. 
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these lines. The creature had specialised to its limit as a 
lemuroid : a heritage awaited him—upon conditions: he must 
descend from his branch, hunt by day, develop his eyes and hind 
limbs. In what form necessity appealed to him we can but 
surmise. We can see that while one of his cousin-races hung 
back (as the Gepid ‘ bided behind’ when the Goth marched upon 
Rome) and deteriorated into the Madagascan aye-aye, our father 
took the first step, he came down from his tree. 

Once upon the ground, and in daylight, the comparative 
values of his senses shifted: eyes were trumps: the nose gives 
no warning of a wheeling eagle: he began to detect silent and 
scentless enemies from afar. His eyes which had been micro- 
scopes became telescopes, but asked for a clear field. Finding 
his prone posture a drawback, and that herbage blocked his 
outlook, he began to lift his forequarters and then to go erect, 
not commercing with the skies as yet, but for the same reason 
that whip at the covert-corner rises in his stirrups to view the 
fox away. But a nose habitually carried 5 feet from the ground 
lost 50 per cent. of its sense impressions, and grew careless and 
inaccurate. As it diminished in importance the muzzle short- 
ened. Meanwhile the neglected ear was growing comparatively 
untrustworthy ; the muscles for erecting it were weakening, its 
conch drooped, curled upon itself and shrank. The far-piercing 
eyes were growing discriminating, receptive: the brain behind 
them enlarged in response to novel needs. Fresh impressions 
had to be stored: the cranium rose leaving the ears below it. 
The fore limbs, liberated by the new erect attitude, armed them- 
selves with staff and stone. The teeth ceased to be weapons, 
and diminished in size. The jaw shortened and weakened, its 
enfeebled muscles relaxed their pressure upon the cranium, 
permitting the brain to broaden. The mouth no longer went to 
its food, the food was brought to the mouth, and the head, 
released from sordid duties, was held continually erect, and 
became more and more the watch-tower of the sentinel eyes. 

Step by step, with long pauses and periods of almost imper- 
ceptible progression, the transition was effected from a nocturnal, 
purblind, wide-eared, spider-armed, snuffling, timorous, quadru- 
manus tree-dweller to the up-standing Pithecanthropus erectus, 
the .owest form of humanity of which we have any fossil evi- 
dence at present. This way, at least, the phenomena seem to 
point. Piece by piece the evidence steps forth and attests. The 
distance traversed seems prodigious, but the result was still in 
doubt. Homo sapiens was yet afar. Pithecanthropus, though a 
fellow of magnificent legs and massive jaw, was all to seek in the 
matter of forehead. In this respect he was better furnished than 
any known ape, if worse than any recorded savage. Such as he 
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was he was a marvellous achievement for evolution. We can 
dimly descry the successive steps, but under what circumstances 
they were taken we shall never know. We start with something 
lower than @ lemur, we attain to something nobler than an ape. 
An arboreal animal would never have left the trees whilst there 
was forest to hold him. One surmises that from physical 
changes in the surface of the land a continuous forest-area was 
broken up, and scattered remnants of high timber were isolated 
by dryer areas whereon the trees stood too sparsely to provide a 
continuous overhead road. In such conditions a variety of species 
would be produced; the ancestral form, confined to limited 
patches of forest, would dwindle and degrade. There would be 
competing races less and less arboreal in habit, which, as the 
country grew more open, would tend to become ground-dwelling 
bipeds of approximately upright carriage. It may have been 
from one of these forms that the existing anthropoid apes broke 
away back, as opportunities of resuming a strictly forest life 
occurred at the eastern and western edges of the area occupied 
by the proto-human form. These retrogressions may have taken 
place somewhat late in the ascent. The strata in which the oldest 
human, or semi-human, remains have been found give colour 
to the idea of a drying-up country succeeding forest. The fossil 
remains of the Javan Pithecanthropus were associated with those 
of the African elephant and Pangolin, creatures long extinct in 
the East Indies, and associated to-day with small timber and 
an open, park-like country interspersed with patches of veldt, 
South African conditions, in a word, where an animal must be 
prepared to travel far for water. The next ascent registered by 
fossils is the Nuremberg Man, hulking and heavy-jawed, with 
limited powers of speech, if the chin is rightly interpreted. All 
that we know of him is that he met his death in a sandy waste 
country into which anthropoid apes do not venture; by his time 
the transition must have been effected, our ancestor had definitely 
broken with his past. 

Behold, then, our palimpsest, conjecturally deciphered, 
pieced together, letter by letter, word by word. Lines may have 
failed here and there, but the story recommences and may be 
carried through after a sort. One makes sense of it. We lift 
dazed eyes from the perusal, thinking of our far-away sire as 
of that pawn we once saw a Master mark with a collar of thread : 
‘I will mate you, sir, with this.’ He did. We threw knights, 
rooks, bishops, aye Royalty Herself against that pawn, vainly ! 
As by enchantment he plodded across the board square by square, 
miraculously immune, touched base, ‘ Mate in five moves, if you 
please!’ So, for some purpose inscrutable, the Master of Life 
seems to have singled out from his brute children (and among 
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them were beasts stately and huge and terrible to see) one that 
was meanly aspected, skulking, blinking, and small, ‘ Behold 
your future master . . . Do your worst!’ Since then has not 
the Lord God in very sooth pushed His creature across the waste 
places of His world? Stern-faced angels, Hunger and Fear, 
paced behind the wanderer, warning him on from this and from 
that green resting-place along dwindling vistas of little centuries, 
while unnamed constellations changed above him and unsailed 
oceans deepened and dried. One muses with shaken heart upon 
those long years of the right hand of the Mest High, as to which 
History lays her hand upon her mouth, and the voice of Legend 
is as the pipe of the wind beneath the stars. Long was the 
march and many fell by the way, many hung back to stagnate in 
the low-browed hestialities of wood-devil, ogre and troll, the Man- 
of-the-rocks (bogey of Teuton nurseries), hideous autochthonoi 
of the Upper Nile, whose mis-shapen, steatopygic nudity amazed 
Old Egypt, yes, and the recently extinct Tasmanian of our 
fathers’ days, and the Bushmen and forest dwarfs of our own. 
The head of the column pushed on, touched its goal— Manhood ; 
the beast has become human. 
H. M. Wattis 
(Ashton Hilliers). 
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CROMWELL AT DROGHEDA: 


4 REPLY TO MR. J. B. WILLIAMS 


In the September number of this Review Mr. J. B. Williams 
alleges that he brings ‘fresh’ light on Cromwell at Drogheda. 
This episode in the career of the Protector is among the best 
known, for the evidence relating to it has been carefully examined 
by many investigators. Now, it is always possible that the dis- 
covery of a contemporary memoir or of a series of letters at the 
time may modify judgment upon an event in the past. 
Tocqueville’s magnum opus upon L’Ancien Régime reversed the 
views of men, by his use of the cahiers and other documents, 
upon the state of France in the years immediately preceding 
the revolution of 1789. So much material, however, has been 
published in the last twenty years that it is difficult to repeat 
the feat of the French historian. In Irish history it is more 
possible than in the story of most other countries to reverse 
traditional views, for there have been few investigators at first 
hand in an almost virgin field. When we enumerate the names 
of W. E. H. Lecky, C. Litton Falkiner, Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, Mr. 
R. Bagwell, and Mr. R. Dunlop we have practically given the 
whole list of workers at later Irish history. We therefore turned 
to the article of Mr. Williams with the earnest hope that he had 
really given additional information on the siege of Drogheda, but 
that hope has been falsified. The writer uses no new evidence, 
and, like so many other authors on Irish matters, proceeds to 
abuse Oliver Cromwell, his biographer, Thomas Carlyle, and his 
historian, 8. R. Gardiner. When we saw the evidence was not 
new we re-read the article with the utmost care in order to see if 
the work of Cromwell was interpreted from a novel point of view, 
but here too we were disappointed. Indeed, our most serious 
charge against Mr. Williams is that he fails to elucidate the 
facts of the situation in 1649. Historical details of the siege of 
Drogheda are valuable, but we desire to have a background for 
them. Narrative without this background seems trivial, un- 
worthy of serious attention. Mr. Williams isolates the doings 
of Cromwell from what happened in Ireland before 1649, and 


* 
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thus prevents his readers from understanding the course of 
affairs. 

In order to comprehend the meaning of events, it is neces- 
sary to draw attention to the fact that until the Second Civil 
War in 1648 no one thought of cutting off the King’s head. The 
Second Civil War altered the course of affairs not only in 
England but also in Ireland. In May 1648 Lord Inchiquin 
and the Protestants of the South of Ireland expressed their 
horror at the suggestion of the King’s execution and forsook 
their obedience to Parliament. In January 1649 the Duke of 
Ormonde completed the work begun by Lord Inchiquin. 
Ormonde was the greatest nobleman in Ireland, and Macaulay 
justly described him as ‘ the most illustrious of the cavaliers 
of the great Civil War.’ Blindly as Thomas Carlyle wor- 
shipped Cromwell, yet he perceived the ‘ distinguished integrity, 
patience, activity, and talent’ of the chief supporter of the 
Royal cause in Ireland; and Lord Morley regards him as ‘one 
of the most admirably steadfast, patient, clear-sighted, and 
honourable men in the list of British statesmen.’ The lead- 
ing feature of his character and policy is the unswerving 
loyalty which permeated every fibre of his nature. In spite 
of the harsh treatment his family had received from James 
the First, he ardently served James’s son. Heavy as was his 
heart at the death of his beloved son, Lord Ossory, it was yet 
with perfect sincerity that he could say, in reply to the condo- 
lences of an acquaintance, that ‘since he could bear the death 
of his great and good master, Charles the First, he could bear 
anything.’ His high sense of loyalty led him to negotiate with 
the Anglo-Irish Royalists and the Confederated Roman Catholics 
in a league against the supporters of the Parliamentary cause. 
The Papal Nuncio in Ireland, Rinuccini, opposed the new com- 
bination, but his opposition was fruitless. The freedom and 
equality promised to the Roman Catholic religion, the indepen- 
dence promised to the Irish Parliament, attracted many sup- 
porters to Ormonde’s standard. Some of the Duke’s family 
belonged to the faith of the majority, and he iimself was exceed- 
ingly tolerant. The policy of the Irish Lords Justices had 
alienated many of the gentry, and, with the significant exception 
of religion, their attitude during the Rebellion of 1641 would 
correspond with that of their descendants who extorted the 
independence of the Parliament of Ireland in 1782. The parish 
priests rallied their flocks to the support of the representative of 
the King. 

Twice during the seventeenth century Ireland was pros- 
perous, and each period of prosperity was signalised by an out- 
break of rebellion against England. To an Englishman Ireland 
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seemed to support the tyranny of the Stuarts at home and to 
aid that of the Bourbons abroad. In 1641 she rebelled, and 
continued her rebellion down to the landing of Cromwell. In 
1689 she rebelled, and for two years furthered the European 
plans of Louis the Fourteenth and hindered those of William 
the Third. During the former period Strafford had encouraged 
the linen manufacture and the industry of the country, and it 
flourished. During the latter period Ormonde himself pursued 
the same policy with the same results. Strafford and Ormonde 
developed the industrial resources of the land they ruled, and 
in each case the development meant danger to England. The 
English realised that they must avert such a risk, and the plain 
way seemed to be the systematic depression of industrial Ireland, 
if her interests in any wise conflicted with those of the mother 
country. Charles the First used the daughter country as a 
means of promoting the system of ‘ Thorough,’ and James the 
Second imitated his father’s example. As Strafford is to Charles 
the First, so is Tyrconnel to James the Second. These general 
considerations help us to understand the attitude of the Puritans 
when they impeached the despotic Viceroy in 1641. The charge 
that moved them most deeply was the belief that Strafford had 
threatened to employ his Irish army against Englishmen. As 
a matter of fact, part of this army proceeded to England, and 
the skirmishes of Nantwich and Northwich demonstrated the 
possibilities of the scheme. 

Oliver Cromwell thought the struggle national. That the 
Puritan movement should be checked by either the Irish or the 
Scots was a thought that he could not bear. Ormonde stood for 
the Royalist cause in Ireland, while Scotland proclaimed Charles 
the Second. ‘ Your old enemies,’ Cromwell informed the officers 
of the army, ‘are again uniting against you.’ It seemed to him 
that in Dublin all parties were uniting ‘ to root out the English 
interest there and set up the Prince of Wales.’ He burst into 
@ passion when he saw the cause he had so much at heart hin- 
dered by the Particularism of the day. The Clarke Papers, so 
admirably edited by Professor C. H. Firth, shed much light on 
the state of his mind. Cromwell dislikes the idea of throwing 
the Constitution into the melting-pot, and with much insight 
shows the inevitable results. 

And if so [he demands], what do you think the consequence of that 
would be? Would it not be confusion? Would it not be utter confusion? 
Would it not make England like Switzerland, one country against another, 
as one canton of the Swiss is against another? And if so, what would 
that produce but an absolute desolation—an absolute desolation to the 
nation ? 

One great means of bringing about this absolute desolation 
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was the disaffection in Ireland and Scotland. On this matter 
the Clarke Papers are of the utmost value. 

And truly, this is really believed [maintains the Protector], if we do 
not endeavour to make good our interest there [i.e. in Ireland], and that 
timely, we shall not only have (as I said before) our interest rooted out 
there, but they will in a very short time be able to land forces in England 
and to put us to trouble here. I confess I have had these thoughts with 
myself that perhaps may be carnal and foolish. I had rather be overrun 
with a cavalierish interest than a Scotch interest, than an Irish interest; 
and I think of all this is most dangerous. If they shall be able to carry 
on their work they will make this the most miserable people in the earth, 
for all the world knows their barbarism—not of any religion, almost any 
of them, but in a manner as bad as Papists—and you see how considerable 
therein they are at this time. Truly it is come thus far that the quarrel 
is brought to this state that we can hardly return unto that tyranny that 
formerly we were under the yoke of, which through the mercy of God 
hath been lately broken, but we must be at the same time subject to the 
kingdom of Scotland, or the kingdom of Ireland, for the bringing in of 
the King. Now it should awaken all Englishmen, who are perhaps willing 
he should have come in upon an accommodation, but see now that he must 
come from Ireland or Scotland. 


It is quite obvious that at least one Englishman was awake 
to the fact that Ireland was attempting to dominate England, 
and it is equally clear that he would never tolerate the attempt. 
Was another Stuart to be seated upon the throne by Irishmen 
or Scotsmen, and was the cause of liberty therefore to be 
undone? If the army remained faithful to him this could never 


happen. 


There is more cause [he remarks] of danger from disunion amongst 
ourselves than by anything from our enemies....I am confident we 
doing our duty and waiting upon the Lord, we shall find He will be as a 
wall of brass round about us, till we have finished that work that He has 
for us to do. 


Nationally, then, Cromwell resented the outbreak of the 
Second Civil War in Ireland. Moreover, he dreaded the power 
of the Pope, for he perceived its might in the sword and pike 
of the Roman Catholic in Ireland and on the Continent. The 
allegiance Roman Catholics owed the Pope proved a determining 
cause of the strong attempts made to keep them in political 
subjection. No doubt the colonists wanted to seize the estates 
of these unfortunate men, but the correspondence of their gover- 
nors demonstrates that purely religious motives played little or 
no part in the repressive policy. Cardinal Richelieu assisted the 
Irish rebels in 1641, and his premature death, from their point 
of view, dealt a serious blow to the conspirators. The French 


* On the question of Richelieu’s interference in Ireland there are three letters 
in the Franciscan MSS. in the Sixteenth Report of the Hist. MSS. Commission 
(Cd. 2867). On March 4, 1642, Edmond Duier, at Avignon, wrote to Luke 
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monarch was the trusted ally of these men, the French monarch 
was a Roman Catholic ; therefore by an easy process of reasoning 
the colonists argued that every Roman Catholic was their political 
enemy. In 1646 Cardinal Pamphili, the Papal Secretary of 
State, had written to Rinuccini : 


The Holy See never can by any positive act approve of the civil allegi- 
ance of Catholic subjects to a heretical prince. . . . It had been the con- 
stant and uninterrupted practice of the Holy See never to allow its ministers 
to make or consent to any public edict of Catholic subjects for the defence 
of the Crown and person of a heretical prince.? 


The recent treatment, too, of the Huguenots by Cardinal 
Richelieu convinced the Puritans that a war of extermination 
was to be waged against Protestants everywhere. Hence a 
Huguenot, a native of the Vaudois, a Protestant, wherever he 
lived, was a friend, and a Roman Catholic must inevitably be 
an enemy. 

The dominant feeling of the seventeenth century was that 
the gravest heresy of the Roman Catholic Church was the claim 
it put forth on behalf of the Papacy to hold a political supremacy 
over all princes and potentates. Its erroneous doctrines, its 
corrupt practices were but as dust in the balance compared with 
its claim to use the deposing power. If the reader scans any 
pamphlet of those days he is sure, before he turns over many 
leaves, to see a reference to the Pope or his supporter, the great 
Cardinal Bellarmine. The Puritans had been trained to look 
upon the Pope as the head of an alien jurisdiction menacing the 
real independence of the country. There was, moreover, oppor- 
tunity for men to hear such views. The 5th of November fur- 
nished to the clergy a suitable occasion for inveighing against 


Wadding at Rome: ‘ He (the Nuntius) told me that Richelieu would permit 
underhand to send help to our country (i.e. Ireland); also that there is present 
need to send men thither, and that he wrote to that effect to F. (Barberin).’ On 
April 1, 1642, Duier wrote again to Wadding: ‘The Ambassador of England 
sought to hinder the departure of our captains by referring they were to go 
help the rebels; but the Cardinal took no notice of his speech.’ On October 17, 
1642, Matthew O’Hartegan wrote to Wadding : ‘ The Capucin father, who came 
thither among other agents, took another French Capucin with him, and went 
both where the Lord Cardinal of Richelieu was, for to prevent the proceedings 
of my negotiations and sought for succour for Ireland and told the letters sent 
to his Eminence and the King were delivered to the Secretaries of State. What 
they asked (as the Irishman tells me) was but like an alms: the matter of four 
or five thousand pounds’ worth of ammunition, which was thought so small a 
matter that instantly they were bid to repair to one of the Lord Secretaries of 
State, who should give them contént. To such a shameful period our negotiation 
is brought, with such a strange disparagement of our country his name, begging 
such a poor matter; where, as I am told, men thought I should have an equipage 
for twenty thousand men. I must have patience.’ I sought for Richelieu’s 
letters in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, but so far, even though 
I had the kind assistance of M. Hanotaux, I have been unable to find them. 
* Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. p. 578. 
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Papal interference in the life of the State.. Sober political 
philosophers dreaded the power of Rome almost as much as did 
the people. Filmer opens his Patriarcha with an elaborate 
attack upon Bellarmine’s position. Even Hobbes devotes a 
whole book of The Leviathan to the ‘Kingdom of Darkness,’ 
signifying thereby the Roman Catholic Church. It was not to 
be borne by a Puritan, especially by one of the character of 
Cromwell, that a Church should exist as a political body, claim- 
ing universal empire, and dissolving the bonds of national alle- 
giance. He applied two parts of the famous sneer of Voltaire 
against the Holy Roman Empire, for he affirmed that its holiness 
was at all events doubtful, and that it could by no means pretend 
to be an empire. Not for nothing had he imbibed the spiri€ of 
Henry the Second. He saw the spirit of Thomas Becket in 
the followers of Ignatius Loyola, for no men defended the 
political power of the Papacy more ably than the Jesuits. 
Andrewes and Bramhall, Taylor and Jackson denounced in their 
pulpits what they believed to be the evils and dishonesty of 
Jesuitry, but it was not from a doctrinal standpoint. No English 
Pascal declaims against their casuistry as does every line of the 
Lettres écrites &4 un Provincial. But they set out the Jesuits 
as objects of public scorn, as traitors against the nation, seeking 
to hamper its free life. Filmer, in his Preface to The Anarchy 
of a Mixed Monarchy, informs us that ‘the main, and indeed 
the only, point of Popery is the alienating and withdrawing of 
subjects from their obedience to their Prince. The evidence is 
cumulative in showing it to be the common conviction that since 
Popery involved a belief in the deposing power it was necessarily 
a disloyal doctrine.’ * 

On national and theological grounds Oliver Cromwell had 
strong reason for executing reprisals upon the Irish. To these 
weighty grounds was added the desire to avenge his countrymen 
slaughtered during the rebellion of 1641. The massacres at 
Portadown and at Shrule Bridge, for example, aroused English 
public feeling to an intense degree. The depositions of these 
massacres are preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and we cite 
from the thirty-two volumes of manuscripts the sworn testimony 
of Elizabeth Price of the former place‘ : 


But as to this deponent’s five children [she witnesses], and about forty 
more, these were sent away with passes from the said Sir Phelim (O’Neill), 





* It is highly essential to understand this point of view, for it gave rise to 
the Penal Laws; and unless we grasp it, these laws appear as an absolutely 
tyrannical code, having no other ground than religious bigotry pure and simple; 
whereas, in point of fact, mere theological antipathies were of little effect as 
compared with political apprehensions in producing the severities of the penal 
code. 

* The date of her deposition is June 26, 1643, and the witnesses are John 
Watson, Henry Brereton, and William Aldrich. Two exaggerated accounts of 
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together with about threescore and fifteen more Protestants . . . who were 
all promised they would be safely conveyed and sent over to their friends 
in Engl:nd; their commander or conductor for that purpose. . . being 
. . . by name Captain Manus O’Cane; and his soldiers having brought, or 
rather driven like sheep or beasts to a market place, those poor prisoners, 
being about one hundred and fifteen, to the bridge of Portadown, the said 
captain and rebels then and there forced and drove all those prisoners, 
and amongst them this deponent’s five children, by name Adam, John, 
Anne, Mary, and Jane Price, off the bridge into the water, and then and 
there. instantly and most barbarously drowned the most of them. And 
those that could swim and came to the shore they knocked on the head, 
and so after drowned them, or else shot them to death in the water. And 
one of them was a Scottish minister, swimming below the bridge, to or near 
the land of Mr. Blackett, the rebels pursued so far, and then and there 
shot him to death.' And as for this deponent and many others that were 
stayed behind, divers tortures were used upon them, to make them confess 
their hidden monies and means, and many were murdered after they had 
confessed all their means left to them, and this deponent and others were 
often affrighted with a block and a hatchet, which, to put them more in 
fear, was always left near them as engines of death; and this deponent 
for her own part was thrice hanged up to confess to money, and afterwards 
let down, and had the soles of her feet fried and burnt at the fire, and 
was often scourged and whipped; and she and the most of the rest of the 
prisoners so pined and hunger starved that some of them died, and lay 
a week unburied, and this deponent and others that survived were forced 
to eat grass and weeds, and when they asked for liberty to go out and 
gather their sustenance it was denied, so that hunger forced them to burst 
open the window in their prison chamber, and to scrape and rake the 
weeds, moss, or anything that they could possibly take from the walls. 
And in that or the like and worse distress they continued, and were tossed 
and haled from place to place, in the most miserable manner, for fourteen 
or fifteen months together. 


Mrs. Price’s deposition is typical, for it gives an adequate 
indication of the other depositions in the thirty-two volumes of 
manuscripts. Doubtless many of these are exaggerated and some 
untrue. There were less than a million souls living in the whole 
country,” and of that number the Jesuit Cornelius O’Mahony, 
writing in 1645, writes exultingly that over 150,000 heretics had 
been killed. Of course, this estimate is absurd, but the cautious 
Warner estimated the number at 8000, an estimate that Lecky 
was inclined to endorse. The number of victims cannot, it is 
obvious, be estimated, but there is no doubt that several thou- 
sand Protestants were massacred. The gravity and magnitude 
of these outrages have of late been as absurdly minimised as 
they were at one time scandalously exaggerated. But, taking 
the very lowest estimate, they were quite numerous enough to 


the massacres were to be found in Sir J. Temple’s Jrish Rebellion, published in 
1646, and in May’s History of the Parliament, published in 1647. 

* W. Lloyd’s Common Place Book, 1709 (K 4, 10, Trinity College, Dublin), 
gives reasons for thinking that on January 10, 1695-6, there were 1,034,102 people 
in Ireland. 
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excite the liveliest alarm in an age to which the notion of & 
religious massacre was not unknown, though Mr. Williams 
ignores it. Whether these tales were true or false, their influ- 
ence upon the Puritans was the same. Mr. Williams does not 
know the profound truth of R. L. Stevenson’s aphorism, ‘the 
actual is not the true.’*° However much some of the incidents 
recorded in the depositions may be inaccurate, they affected 
Cromwell as if they were veritable truth. Not for the first time 
in the annals of men have the facts of history been governed by 
its fictions. Of the slaughter at Drogheda Cromwell wrote : 


I am persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God upon those 
barbarous wretches, who have imbrued their hands in so much innocent 
blood, and that it will tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future ; 
which are the satisfactory grounds of such actions, which otherwise cannot 
but work remorse and regret. 


It was his work to avenge the slaughtered saints of God, and 
it would have been useless to point out that there was no proof 
that the soldiers at Drogheda were concerned in the massacres of 
1641. They were defending an Irish town, and they were there- 
fore hindering the cause of God—that was enough for him. 

Mr. Williams quotes a great deal from the despatches of the 
Protector, but he nowhere refers to the fact that the man whose 
character he attempts to blacken believed the truth of the story 
that thousands, tens of thousands, of Puritans had been treacher- 
ously murdered. It is not too much to say that an Englishman 
of those times viewed an Irishman in the same light as an 
Englishman of the year 1857 looked upon a Hindoo. The Irish 
fugitives no doubt told the tale of their hardships, and the tale 
did not lose in the telling. The story ran in England that in 
Munster the rebels had filled a quarry with both the living and 
the dead, and had left all to rot together. More Protestants 
were massacred in 1641 than English in 1857. There are evil 
spirits which it is easier, as German legend tells us, to raise 
than to lay, and the spirit of revenge is of them. That there 
was no foundation for the belief that 150,000 had been massacred 
is beyond all doubt, but such rumours produced grave conse- 
quences. When carburetted hydrogen and air in certain propor- 
tions exist in a mine, no great harm ensues so long as they are 
left alone. But if a miner enters with a lighted candle an explo- 
sion at once takes place. That is what happened to Cromwell 
when he heard the dreadful rumours, and he went to Ireland 
resolved to punish the doers of these terrible deeds. Unless the 
effect of these rumours upon the Puritan mind is taken into 
account it is useless to try to understand the career of the 


* Letter to J. M. Barrie; Letters, ed. Sir Sidney Colvin, ii. 277. 
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Protector in Ireland; yet Mr. Williams does not vouchsafe to 
give these considerations a single thought. Such a consideration 
helps to explain why, with the single exception of Basing House, 
he had been merciful in one country and merciless in another. 

To Mr. Williams, Cromwell is an utter brute, and his conduct 
unexampled. He asks, indeed, if history records any parallel 
instance. History does record many parallel, and worse, in- 
stances, and we give him one. The Thirty Years’ War lasted 
to 1648, and we quote from Schiller one episode therein. After 
the capture of Magdeburg 


Neither innocent childhood nor helpless old age; neither youth, sex, 
rank, nor beauty, could disarm the fury of the conquerors. Wives were 
abused in the arms of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their parents ; 
and the defenceless sex exposed to the double sacrifice of virtue and life. 
No situation, however obscure, or however sacred, escaped the rapacity of 
the enemy. In a single church fifty-three women were found beheaded. 
The Croats amused themselves with throwing children into the flames, 
Pappenheim’s Walloons with stabbing infants at the mother’s breast. Some 
officers of the League, horror-struck at this dreadful scene, ventured to 
remind Tilly that he had it in his power to stop the carnage. ‘ Return in an 
hour,’ was his answer,‘I will see what I can do; the soldier must have 
some reward for his danger and toils.’ These horrors lasted with unabated 
fury, till at last the smoke and flames proved a check to the plunderers. 
. . . Searcely had the fury of the flames abated, when the Imperialists 
returned to renew the pillage amid the ruins and ashes of the town. Many 
were suffocated by the smoke; many found rich booty in the cellars, where 
the citizens had concealed their more valuable effects. On the 13th of May, 
Tilly himself appeared in the town, after the streets had been cleared of 
ashes and dead bodies. Horrible and revolting to humanity was the scene 
that presented itself. The living crawling from under the dead, children 
wandering about with heart-rending cries, calling for their parents; and 
infants still sucking the breasts of their lifeless mothers. More than 6000 
bodies were thrown into the Elbe to clear the streets ; a much greater number 
had been consumed by the flames. The whole number of the slain was 
reckoned at not less than 30,000.’ 


Cromwell was thirty-two years of age when the Roman 
Catholic army captured the Maiden City of Germany, the vaunted 
bulwark of the Protestant faith. For over two days the massacre 
of the garrison, and of armed and unarmed citizens, lasted, and 
Dr. A. W. Ward concludes that ‘ the nameless deeds of horror 
committed are only too well authenticated.’* Pappenheim, who 
greatly underestimated the loss of life in this sack, expressed his 
opinion to Maximilian that no such awful visitation of God had 
been witnessed since the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Williams assails 8. R. Gardiner’s account, and it is 
therefore right to place some facts before the reader. On the 
8th of November 1856 Gardiner was admitted to the British 


” History of the Thirty Years’ War, pp. 143-4. 
* Cambridge Modern History, vol. iv. p. 202. 
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Museum, and on the Ist of July 1858 to the Record Office. 
From that time to his death, on the 23rd of February 1902, he 
worked incessantly at the Puritan revolution, and he studied 
in the archives of the different European capitals. In the 
Dictionary of National Biography Professor Firth gives his 
verdict : 

In his narrative minute accuracy and wide research was combined 
with sound judgment, keen insight, and a certain power of imagination. 
. . . He sought to interest his readers by his lucid exposition of facts and 


the justice of his reflections rather than by giving history the charms of 
fiction, and was content with the distinction of being the most trustworthy 


of nineteenth-century historians,® 


It is superfluous to say that this distinguished historian knows 
the seventeenth century as well as Gardiner himself, and there- 
fore his testimony is peculiarly valuable. Professor Firth, Mr. 
Bagwell, and Mr. Dunlop have all used the original sources, and 
they all agree that Gardiner’s version is accurate. Now the 
citing of names is not an argument, but it becomes one when 
the authorities cited have consulted the documents and papers 
of the period in question. In considering the details of Gardiner’s 
narrative we are dealing with a man who spent his whole literary 
life on the matter, and who showed himself conspicuously open 
to hear the opinion of others. 

When Cromwell landed in Dublin he proceeded to face the 
confederation organised by Ormonde. At once he perceived that 
Drogheda must be taken, for it commanded the road along which 
the Ulster Scots would advance to join Ormonde. Wellington 
said of Marlborough in Flanders that ‘ he was the government,’ *° 
and this remark applies wiih justice to the Protector. He com- 
bined the powers of Lord Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief, 
and he had an army of twelve thousand men, well officered and 
well equipped. On the 2nd of August 1649 Jones surprised and 
defeated Ormonde at Rathmines, with the result that the latter 
had not enough men to face the enemy in the field. Into Drog- 
heda he threw ‘the flower of his army, both of soldiers and 
officers, most of them English, to the number of 3000 foot, 
and two or three good troops of horse, provided with all things.’ 
This is a case where Mr. Williams’s use of evidence demands 
attention. He rightly concludes that the garrison was largely 
Trish,"* but he omits to mention that Ormonde’s opinion was 
different. According to him, when evidence he does not like is 
found ‘unreliable in such material points, we are at liberty to 
say that (it) . . . bears the stamp of falsehood on the face of 

* Dict. Nat. Biog. Second Supplement, vol. ii. 


' Stanhope, Miscellanies, p. 102. 
11 Moderate Intelligence, E. 573, p. 19. 
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it.’ Ormonde’s evidence, then, is to be rejected; yet we find, 
to our surprise, that he persists in using it. Thomas & Wood 
agrees with Ormonde that the garrison was English. Mr. 
Williams justly rejects Wood’s testimony in this matter, and 
equally unjustly receives it when it supports some details of the 
massacre. 

The commander of the garrison was Sir Arthur Aston, an 
officer ‘of great name and experience, and who at the time made 
little doubt of defending it against all the power of Cromwell.’ 

The geographical position of Drogheda explains the import- 
ance of the town. The wide estuary of the Boyne presents an 
easy entrance into Ireland from the east, and the port forms 
the key to the strongholds of the interior. The possession of 
the town controlled the ancient kingdom of Meath and gave 
a convenient landward approach to Ulster. Moreover, it was 
no more than thirty miles of level country from the Metropolis. 
The work was urgent, and on the 3rd of September the Puritan 
army was before Drogheda. The efficiency of the eleven batter- 
ing-pieces of large size was soon to become evident. Mr. 
Williams thinks it ‘surprising to find that explosive shells were 
used thus early.’ If he turns to Robert Norton’s book The 
Gunner, showing the whole Practice of Artillerie, published 1628, 
and to Robert Ward’s book Animadversions of War, published 
1639, he can read careful treatises on military art. The latter 
is familiar with cannons of battery and the more powerful 
culverins used in siege trains. The mortar class included ‘ square 
murtherers,’ ‘petards,’ ‘ tortles,’ and ‘short gunnes.’ The pro- 
jectiles fired by this class consisted of ‘ granadoes’ (or shell), 
stone shot up to 350 pounds in weight. Hand grenades were 
only a smaller kind of the ordinary ‘ granado’ or shell. Accord- 
ing to Ward (p. 363) the ‘ granado’ was of two kinds, one for 
mortars and the other for hand use. Under the head of ‘ granado’ 
Ward also mentions fire-balls and fire-pots. But in the literature 
of war the term ‘granado’ was usually used to indicate the 
ordinary bursting shell furnished with a fuse. At the sieges of 
Abbottsbury House,” of Westbury House,” and of Winchester ,"* 
‘ granadoes ’ were employed. 

On the 9th of September the batteries began to play, and the 
following day this letter was despatched to the Governor, Sir 
Arthur Aston : 

Srz,—Having brought the army belonging to the Parliament of England 
before this place, to reduce it to obedience, to the end effusion of blood 
may be prevented, I thought fit to summon you to deliver the same into 
my hands to their use. If this be refused, you will have no cause to blame 
me. I expect your answer and rest Your servant, 

O. CromWwELL. 


13 Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, vol. i. 
** Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, p. 93. * Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva, pp. 93, 134. 
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No answer came, and a perusal of the Carte correspondence 
reveals the reason. The officers were confident that they could 
sustain a siege. On the 9th of September Sir Edmund Verney 
wrote to Ormonde of his 


Great hopes and expectation that the service I am. at present engaged 
in will receive a happy issue, and the chief ground of this confidence is 
the unity, right understanding, and indeed entire friendship between our- 
selves. Warren and Wall are my most intimate comrades, and indeed 
I have not in my life known more of diligence and circumspection than 
in these two gentlemen. . .. Their men are all in heart and courage, 
having still had good success in our sallies, and we do little fear what 
the enemy can do forcibly against us. The enemy hath no forces on the 
north side of the Boyne.'® 


A glance at the plan will show the serious drawback of this 
state of affairs to the Puritans. Drogheda, like Athlone and 
Limerick, was divided into two parts, separated by the Boyne, 
and joined by a single bridge. Cromwell could not assail it on 
both sides and could not prevent the entrance of supplies. Acre 
stood between Napoleon and supremacy, and Drogheda stood 
between Cromwell and the triumph of his cause. On the non- 
receipt of a reply from Aston he removed the white flag which 
waved over his quarters and substituted a red ensign. His batter- 
ing pieces of large size and his mortars played vigorously upon the 
wall on the south side. For, like York and Chester, the besieged 
town possessed walled defences. Mill Mount and St. Mary’s 
Church, behind the southern wall, assisted the work of defence, 
and in those days defence was easier than attack. The optimism 
of the garrison continued. On the 10th of September Ormonde 
wrote to Colonel Mark Trevor : 


I have received a letter from Sir Arthur Aston intimating his great 
success upon the enemy on several late sallies, and that all will come to 
nothing if his wants of ammunition and other provisions be not suddenly 
supplied. I therefore desire you to furnish him immediately with all the 
powder, match, and lead you can spare and what other relief of provisions 
you can possibly’ procure. !* 


The same day Aston wrote to Ormonde : ‘ At eight in the morn- 
ing the summons came. ... A very great breach near the 
church and I am confident these resolutions are to gain it imme- 
diately by assault.’’” The supplies from Colonel Trevor did not 
arrive, and the postscript to this letter sadly announces ‘my 
ammunition decays apace and I cannot help it.’ The two 
batteries playing on the south-eastern corner and the church 
behind it were proving effective, and by the evening of the 10th 


*® Carte Papers, xxv. 312 (Record Office, Dublin). 
** bid, p. 318. ” Ibid. p. 312. 
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they had demolished the steeple of St. Mary’s Church, and had 
made two breaches in the wall : the latter was about twenty feet 
high and from four to six feet thick. Meanwhile the enemy were 
not idle. They raised a triple line of entrenchments from St. 
Mary’s Church to Duleek Gate, and from the east end of this 
church to the town hall. The guns from the two batteries beat 
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down the corner tower and enlarged the breaches.’** On the 
11th of September Ormoride wrote to Prince Rupert : 


Within the above (i.e. Drogheda) 2000 effective foot and about 300 
horse reasonably well provided considering the short time I had to furnish 








** Perfect Occurrences, E. 535, p. 15; The Kingdom’s Faithful and Impartial 
Scout, E. 533, p. 16. 
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it, and if I can keep but one side of the river as open as it is, it is 
possible he may miss that town and weaken his army before it. 


The postscript, in view of Mr. Williams’s contention that the 
town did not fall on the 11th, deserves attention: ‘ Cromwell 
shot above 200 shot of cannon at Drogheda, and I believe has by 
this time stormed the breach.’ ** 

All the early letters of the Viceroy have been optimistic, and 
is it unfair to say that by his pessimistic postscript he was 
breaking the bad news gently to Prince Rupert? This is con- 
firmed by the fact that on the 12th of September Ormonde wrote 
to Owen Roe O’Neill of what had happened ‘ after the taking of 
Drogheda.’ *° In a letter dated the 15th of September the 
11th is the day given for the storming.”* 

At five in the afternoon of the 11th Cromwell ordered the 
storming of the town. The Irish always fight well behind a 
wall ; the siege of Derry and the two sieges of Limerick in after 
days demonstrate this, and the present siege afforded a demon- 
stration. ‘After some hot dispute we entered, about seven or 
eight thousand men, the enemy disputing it very stiffly with us.’ 
The garrison stoutly repulsed the regiments of Ewer, Hewson, 
and Castle, which were obliged to retreat. Then Cromwell went 
to the breach with a fresh reserve of Colonel Ewer’s men, and 
the day was won.** The breach and the triple line of entrench- 
ments were gained after a stubborn fight. The town, however, 
had not fallen, for the brave Irish soldiers occupied the Mill- 
mount ‘exceedingly high and strongly palisadoed.’ ** 

Perhaps, as Gardiner conjectures, the prospect of the renewed 
struggle enraged Cromwell, for at the foot of the Millmount he 
ordered that all should be put to the sword. He had warned the 
garrison of their fate if they resisted : he had replaced his white 
flag by a red one. The laws of war then and long afterwards 
authorised him to refuse quarter when a garrison tried to defend 
an indefensible post. In this connexion we quote the letter 
written by the Duke of Wellington to Canning on the 3rd of 
February 1820 : 

I believe it has always been understood that the defenders of a fortress 
stormed have no claim to quarter; and the practice which prevailed during 
the last century of surrendering a fortress when a breach was opened in 
the body of the place, and the counterscarp had been blown in, was founded 
on this understanding. Of late years the French have availed themselves 
of the humanity of modern warfare, and have made a new regulation 
that a breach should stand one assault at least. The consequence of this 
regulation was to me the loss of the flower of the army in the assaults of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and of Badajoz. I certainly should have thought myself 





1® Carte Papers, xxv. p. 325 (Record Office, Dublin). 

2° Ibid. p. 329a. ** Cromwelliana, p. 64. 
*2 Gilbert, Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, vol. ii. p. 271. 
*3 Cf. Perfect Diurnal, E. 553, p. 17. 
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justified in putting both garrisons to the sword; and if I had done so to 
the first, it is probable I should have saved 5000 men in the assault of 
the second. I mention this in order to show you that the practice of 
refusing quarter to a garrison which stands an assault is not a useless 


effusion of blood.?4 

This was the attitude of the Protector after the obstacle 
presented by the resistance at the Millmount. In its defenders 
he beheld the men who had taken part in the massacres of 1641. 
Despite the biblical command vengeance was his and he took it. 
All who ‘ were in arms in the town’ were put to the sword. 
Aston with his gallant officers and men were ruthlessly cut 
down.** The rest of the garrison fled across the narrow bridge, 
with the Ironsides hot in pursuit. They hurried up Ship Street 
and St. Peter’s Street to St. Peter’s Church and the towers 
beside it. ‘Divers of the officers and soldiers,’ reads the 
despatch, ‘being fled over the bridge into the other part of the 
town, where about a hundred of them possessed St. Peter’s 
church-steeple, some the west gate, others a strong round tower 
next the gate called St. Sunday’s. These being summoned to 
yield to mercy, refused, whereupon I ordered the steeple of the 
St. Peter’s Church to be fired, when one of them was heard to 
say in the midst of the flames, ‘‘God damn me, God confound 
me, I burn, I burn.’’’ Beside this passage we may place an 
extract from ‘A Brief Relation of that Bloody Storm at 
Drogheda, in Ireland, and the Doctor’s (i.e. Dean Bernard) 
Sufferings by Oliver Cromwell in it, and after it, with his Pre- 
servation.’** It runs as follows: 

Not long after came Colonel Hewson, and told the Doctor he had orde.s 
to blow up the steeple (which stood between the choir and the body of the 
church), where about threescore men were run up for refuge, but the three 
barrels of powder which he caused to be put under it for that end blew up 
only the body of the church, and the next night Hewson caused the seate 
of the church to be broken up, and made a great pile of them under the 
steeple, which firing, it took the lofts wherein five great bells hung, and 
from thence it flamed up to the top, and so at once men and bells and 
roof came all down together, the most hideous sight and terrible cry 2” that 
ever he was witness of at once. 


Perfect Occurrences informs us that ‘they refusing to come 
down, the steeple was fired, and then fifty of them got out at the 
top of the church, but the enraged soldiers put them all to the 
sword, and thirty of them were burnt in the fire, some of 
them cursing and crying out ‘‘God damn them! ’”’ and cursed 
their souls as they were burning.’** Colonel Hewson hears 

** Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, vol. i. p. 93. 

75 Ludlow, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 261. 

* Professor Firth was good enough to give me a copy of Dean Bernard’s tract. 

** Gardiner omits the word ‘cry,’ but it is in Dr. Firth’s copy. 

* E. 533, p. 15. 
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a cry, Perfect Occurrences and Cromwell’s despatch give 
details of it, yet Mr. Williams asks us to disbelieve in 
the cry. They are all independent witnesses, and they agree. 
We are informed that ‘Cromwell, who certainly. shared Hew- 
son’s antipathies, watered down this statement into ‘‘ One of 
them was heard to say ‘God damn me,’ &c.’’’ Now two men 
may share antipathies—which means that both were Puritans— 
and still be able to testify correctly to what they hear. But 
Mr. Williams has another way of getting rid of the cry. A 
number of the men were ‘ presumably Irish, and therefore not 
speaking English.’ It is true the majority of the men were Irish, 
but some of the Irish could speak English. Moreover, Ormonde’s 
regiment had some English soldiers, and Colonel Byrne’s had 
many such soldiers; there were therefore English-speaking men 
in the garrison. Our plan indicates towers near St. Peter’s 
Church, and in these some fugitives had concealed themselves. 
The Kingdom’s Faithful and Impartial Scout for the 5th of Octo- 
ber says that ‘some fled to the towers of the wall and others to the 
church, where they were all killed and taken. The Commanders 
were rich in money and apparel, there was in all about 3000 
slain and what was found became free booty.’ Walker’s Perfect 
Occurrences for the same day contains a letter from John 
Hewson ; it states that ‘those in the towers, being about 200, 
did yield to the General’s mercy, where most of them have their 
lives and be sent to the Barbadoes.’*® ‘In this slaughter there 
was, by my observation, at least 3000 dead bodies lay in the fort 
and streets, whereof there could not be 150 of them of our 
army, for I lost more than any other regiment, and there was 
not sixty killed outright of my men.’*® According to Mr. 
Williams the bulk of the garrison was killed in the fort and 
streets, not in the church. But Gardiner never said they were 
killed in the church. His exact words are ‘A thousand were 
slain in or around St. Peter’s Church at the top of the hill.’ 
Let any unprejudiced reader study the plan, and he will see 
that St. Sunday Steeple is a hundred yards from St. Peter’s 
Church, Tooting Tower is one hundred and fifty, and Pigeon 
Tower is only a hundred. These are around St. Peter’s Church, 
and we therefore maintain that the evidence completely supports 
Gardiner’s statement. It is to be noted that it is a statement 
in the sense that it sums up all the evidence that precedes it. 

7° There is no evidence that they were sold as slaves, though their lot as 
servants was severe. There was no exportation of Irish slaves to Barbados. 
Some Irish were transported there, partly as reprieved individuals, partly under 
the pretext of vagabondage. 

*° In an undated letter to the King, Ormonde reports: ‘It is said that 


forty-five of their officers were killed and above 1000 common soldiers, some say 
more.’ Mr. Williams does not discredit Ormonde on account of this inaccuracy. 
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Cromwell and Hewson, who were present, say that the steeple 
of St. Peter’s Church was burnt on Tuesday night, the 11th, 
and that the towers were taken on the 12th. Mr. Williams 
contradicts them, and adduces a letter of Lord Inchiquin, stating 
that the towers were defended till the 15th of September. When 
we ask on what grounds he denies the accuracy of two eye- 
witnesses we are given the authority of Lord Inchiquin, who 
was not in Drogheda when the events took place. The peer 
was in Castle Jordan, in King’s County, some fifty miles from the 
captured town. We certainly prefer the testimony of two eye- 
witnesses to that of one who was not present. 

The use Mr. Williams makes of his authorities puzzles us 
exceedingly. Indeed, we are strongly of opinion that he has no 
idea of the value of evidence, and that he believes anything he 
sees in print which suits the case he presents. He refers to 
Ormonde’s letter to Inchiquin on the 20th of September, wherein 
occur the oft-quoted words ‘ The cruelty exercised there for five 
days after the town was taken would make as many several pic- 
tures of inhumanity as are to be found in the book of martyrs or 
in the relation of Amboyna.’ To understand the historical value 
of this letter it is necessary to quote more of it. 

Thus, my Lord [it runs], you have a confused relation such as my 
memory and time will give me leave to make of the successes God for our 
sins hath permitted the rebels to gain over us. 

In the last lines of the letter this confused relation becomes 
apparent, for he reduces the slaughter from the five days he had 
allotted to it : 
and of those that were killed, the better half were butchered an hour after 
quarter given them, and some after they were brought within the walls 
of the town. 

From five days we come to a period of an hour. Another 
curious example of the method Mr. Williams employs in dealing 
with evidence occurs in the case of the letter of Thomas Wood : 

He told them [he writes] that 3000 at least, besides women and children, 
were, after the assailants had taken part and afterwards all the town, 
put to the sword on September 11 *1 and 12, 1649 . . . that when they were 
to make ther way up to the lofts and galleries in the church and up to the 
tower where the enemy had fled, each of the assailants would take up a 
child and use (it) as a buckler of defence when they ascended the steps, 
to keep themselves from being shot or brained. After they had killed all 
in the church, they went into the vaults underneath, where all the flower 
and choicest of the women and ladies had hid themselves. One of these, 
a most handsome virgin, kneeled down to Thomas Wood with tears and 


prayers to save her life; and, being stricken with a profound pity, took 
her under his arm, went with her out of the church, with intentions to 





** It is worth noticing that Wood gives the 11th as the date of the fall of 
the town; we do not, however, place any trust in his word. 
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put her over the works to shift for herself; but a soldier, perceiving his 

intentions, he ran his sword up her belly . . . whereupon Mr. Wood, 
seeing her gasping, took away her money, jewels, &c., and flung her down 
over the works, &c. 

Such a letter immediately strikes the trained investigator as 
suspicious, and when he asks a few questions he sees its worthless- 
ness. Is it usual for mothers to allow their children in time of 
danger to remain in the church while they were in the vaults? 
Is it usual for a handsome virgin to wear jewels when the town 
where she lives is being assaulted by soldiers? Is it probable 
that Thomas Wood climbed a wall twenty feet high in order to 
drop a corpse over it? Moved by these considerations, Gardiner 
refuses to place any credence in this letter, but Mr. Williams 
says ‘ Thomas & Wood’s account is too well known, and indeed 
too horrible to quote.’ There is not a hint that the letter was a 
fable invented by Thomas to make his brother Anthony’s flesh 
creep. 

Mr. Williams tries many means of showing that the capture 
did not take place on the 11th, but the eye-witnesses are unani- 
mous that it did. The date of the 11th is corroborated by the 
authoritative account given in ‘A History or Brief Chronicle 
of the Chief Matters of the Irish Wars. With a Perfect Table 
or List of all the Victories obtained by the Lord General Crom- 
well, Governor General of Ireland, and the Parliament’s Forces 
under his Command there. From Wednesday, the lst of August, 
1649, to the 26th of this present July, 1650. London, 1650. . . 
Hen : Scobel. Cleric: Parliamenti’ : 

On September 11 Drogheda was taken by storm. 

On the 12th of September his Excellency reduced the garrison of Trim. 

He also took Dundalk. 

: bn — interim Colonel Venables took Carlingford, in the North of 
reland. 

The Lord Lieutenant in this month of September took Killingbericke. 

Took Arklow Passage, Esmond House, Castle of Ferns, Fort at Slane 
Passage, Castle of Enniscorthy. 

®2Qctober 1 marched to Wexford. 

October 11 his Excellency took Wexford. 

October 18 he reduced Ross. 


This business-like list does not suggest that five days were spent 
in massacring the soldiers and inhabitants of the ill-fated town. 
Perhaps we may add that there is no good evidence that there 
was any slaughter of persons not in arms; but there is no doubt 
that some of the inhabitants had taken arms and were killed 
with the garrison. The priests probably fought—it was the most 
sensible thing for them to do—and were taken in arms or killed 
fighting. 

* A letter of October 2 records that Cromwell marched last week from this 
toward Wexford. Cromwelliana, p. 65. 
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According to Mr. Williams the term ‘ Drogheda quarter’ 
became proverbial in Ireland, and here again there is no evidence 
furnished. The only occasion we ever heard of this phrase is 
at the siege of Carrick-on-Suir in November 1649. It is with 
sincere regret we find that no quarter was given to so gallant a 
soldier, for example, as Sir Edmund Verney. He and his com- 
panions were slain twenty-four hours after the cessation of the 
general massacre—a dastardly deed. James Buck thus describes 


poor Verney’s death : 


Your brother and my dear friend Sir Edmund Verney—who behaved 
himself with the greatest gallantry that could be—he was slain three days 
after quarter was given him as he was walking with Cromwell by way of 
protection. One Ropier, who is brother to Lord Ropier, called him aside in 
a pretence to speak with him, being formerly of acquaintance, and instead 
of some friendly office which Sir Edmund might expect from him, he 
barbarously ran him through with a tuck; but I am confident to see this 


act once highly revenged.** 


According to Mr. Williams this letter has never been tran- 
scribed by any historian, yet it appears in Lady Verney’s 
Memoirs, to which Gardiner himself contributed an Introduc- 
tion.** In the case of Verney’s death there was no excuse for 
Cromwell, but this lamentable incident was entirely exceptional. 
Cromwell did not ‘ revenge ’ it, and his attitude contrasts strongly 
with Major-General Ireton’s at the siege of Limerick during July 
1651. There about a dozen Irish soldiers were put to the sword, 
after quarter had been promised them. Ireton was justly angry, 
and as a partial reparation released a certain number of Irish 
prisoners. The commander, Colonel Tothill, was tried by a 
court of war, but in view of the evidence, no more could be 
done than to cashier him and his ensign. Tothill, we are glad 
to say, was never employed again. 

Our investigation confirms the accuracy of Cromwell’s 
despatch of the 17th of September 1649. When he did not 
conceal the fact that a general massacre had taken place we do 
not think it probable that he would alter the date when he 
stormed the town or when the two towers surrendered. We 
should be sorry to call the bulletins of Napoleon trustworthy, 
but we have no hesitation in thus describing Cromwell’s. Mrs. 
Lomas edits with conspicuous ability his despatches contained 
in Thomas Carlyle’s well-known book, and her footnotes reveal 
the fact that she is dealing with an accurate authority. If Crom- 
well concealed the truth so much as Mr. Williams supposes 
Mrs. Lomas is unaware of the fact. 

One other point calls for attention. Gardiner is criticisec >n 
the ground that he ignores the petition of the men of Wexfora, 


83 Lady Verney, Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 413-4. 
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but his footnotes, as even Mr. Williams admits, show that he 

had read it and taken its worth into account. The letter of the 
Governor of Wexford, Colonel David Synott, to Ormonde, the 
30th of September, shows the effects of the capture of Drogheda : 

I find [he writes] no resolution in the townsmen to defend the town, but, 
to speak truth nakedly, I find and perceive them rather inclined to capitu- 
late and take conditions of the enemy. 

PS.—Their inclination to deliver it to Cromwell, apprehensive of the 
same usage that the town of Drogheda had.** 

If the people surrendered Wexford, Cromwell offered to 
protect the lives and property of the inhabitants and give quarter 
to the officers, and to allow the private soldiers to return to their 
homes on engaging never again to take arms against Parliament. 
The people and the garrison resisted and the town was stormed. 
Another massacre took place. We agree with Mr. Williams 
that ‘to kill unarmed men, women, and children brands Crom- 
well as a savage, outside the pale of decent human beings.’ 
But did he? Townsmen were killed, but they had fought against 
the Puritans, and their fate was the fortune of war. In the rush 
for boats we have no doubt that men and women were drowned, 
but this was accidental, not deliberate.** Mr. Williams surely 
does not intend us to believe the story that three hundred women 
were slaughtered round the cross. It first appears in 1763—that 
is, 114 years after the event. No contemporary writer gives a 
hint of it. Above all, if women and children were deliberately 
killed, why does Ormonde never mention the fact? He wrote 
thousands of letters, and in them he gives many details of the 
doings of Cromwell, yet never once does he refer to the deliberate 
massacre of womeh at Wexford. Bruodinus is only a rhetorician, 
and he mixes up the losses by drowning with those due to the 
Puritan soldiery. Mr. Williams has not given a particle of 
evidence proving that the death of the unarmed men, women, 
and children was other than accidental. 

Cromwell’s opposition to Roman Catholicism was far more 
political than theological. In Dublin he associated with Father 
Nicholas Netterville, a Jesuit. The latter often dined at the 
Protector’s table and played chess with him. Captain Foulkes 
accused him of saying Mass, and he replied, ‘I am a priest, and 
the Lord General knows it. And tell all the town of it, and that 
I will say Mass here every day.’ ** To the Roman Catholic peasants 
Cromwell gave protection. Thus on his way to Drogheda he 
ordered two of his private soldiers to be put to death in the face 
of the whole army for stealing two hens from a poor Irish- 

%* Carte Papers, vol. xxv. p. 393 (Record Office, Dublin). 


35 Cromwell’s despatch to the Speaker, October 11. 
°° Gilbert, History of the City of Dublin, vol. i. p. 56. 
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woman.*’ Three more were condemned to die for plundering. 
The farmers hastened to supply his army with plentiful provi- 
sion, and in fact they contributed more abundantly to the 
Puritan army than to that of their fellow-countrymen.** A 
private letter discloses the feelings of ordinary people. On the 
22nd of September 1649 Nicholas Loftus wrote to Pierce 
Laffan : 

They [i.e. the people of Wexford] need not fear any violence of the 
English soldiers unless it be those which they find in arms against them, 
for all other must not be hurt nor touched in their bodies nor their goods, 
and to this end there is now a proclamation put out here [i.e. in Dublin] 
that on pain of death no soldier shall take from any man whatsoever to 
the value of one penny.**® 
The Earl of Castlehaven wrote to Ormonde on the 30th of 
September : 

You may perceive by the enclosure *® how Cromwell permits his friends 
to tamper with the people of the country; he is most kind unto them. 
Last night he gave 5/. in the house where he lay.*! 

Another Royalist supporter, Sir Lewis Dyves, wrote to the 
Marquis of Newcastle that he 
Observed how fast (notwithstanding the admonition declared of all the 
[Roman Catholic] Bishops from Clonmacnoise to the contrary) the people 
being alienated with ravaging, and disorder of their own armies, and 
allured with the successes, and smooth invitations of Cromwell, ran head- 
long into him for protection, and under contribution; as also, how great 
numbers of the Irish soldiers, some frightened with the plague, which now 


began to spread into the other provinces of the kingdom, and others from 
want of livelihood, as having neither meat, nor pay, flocked in unto the 


enemy. 
Letters like these show the impression the Protector undoubtedly 
made, and compel genuine regret that the massacres of Drogheda 
and of Wexford have dimmed the memory of his kindly actions. 
From a military point of view their effects were transient, while 
from a political point of view they were absolutely deplorable. 
They widened most sensibly the two races in the country, and the 
evils of this policy remain to the present moment. Still he could 
justly say : ‘Give us an instance of one man, since my coming 
into Ireland, not in arms, massacred, destroyed, or banished, 
concerning the massacre or the destruction of whom justice has 
not been done or endeavoured to be done.’ This challenge was 
addressed to the Roman Catholic clergy in 1649, and they did 
not attempt to meet it. 


*? Curry, Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland, vol. ii. p. 14. 


** Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. ii. p. 90. 
** Carte Papers, vol. xxv. p. 358 (Record Office, Dublin). 


«* There is no enclosure. 
“* Carte Papers, vol. xxv. p. 395 (Record Office, Dublin). Cf. Perfect 


Occurrences, October 5 to 12. Cromwwelliana, p. 65. 
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‘The great puritan, Baxter’s, words in praise of Cromwell,’ 
runs the last sentence in Mr. Williams’s article, ‘have often 
been quoted in modern times, but no one has ever cited the 
phrase with which Baxter qualified all that he said of Cromwell : 
‘‘He thought secrecy a virtue and dissimulation no vice, and 
simulation, that is, in plain English, a lie, or perfidiousness to 
be a tolerable fault in case of necessity.’’ ’ 

It is an easy matter to supply more quotations of this char- 
acter. To Clarendon Cromwell was a ‘ brave, bad man,’ though 
the staunch Royalist cannot help adding he was ‘not a man of 
blood.’ ** ‘In all his changes,’ concluded the Republican Lud- 
low, ‘he designed nothing but to advance himself.’ To the 
Anabaptists he was a ‘ grand impostor,’ a ‘loathsome hypocrite,’ 
and a ‘sink of sin.’ Writers of the eighteenth century con- 
demned him. According to Pope he was ‘ damned to everlasting 
fame.’ According to Voltaire he was half knave, half fanatic, 
and Hume deemed him a hypocritical fanatic. To Landor he 
lived a hypocrite and died a traitor. It never seemed to occur 
to these people that they had taken an inadequate view of his 
character. Could a mere hypocrite and liar influence England 
as he did? In 1845 Carlyle’s collection of Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches demonstrated the historian’s conclusion to the world 
that he was ‘ not a man of falsehoods, but a man of truths.’ He 
is not quite a hero and he is not almost a saint. Carlyle, says 
Professor Firth, ‘effectually dispelled the theory of Cromwell’s 
hypocrisy.’ Is not the estimate, the result of the lifelong labours 
of the Regius Professor of History, with which we conclude, 
far more in accordance with the truth of the case than that of 
Mr. Williams? 


Either as soldier or as statesman Cromwell was far greater than any 
Englishman of his time; and he was both soldier and statesman in one. 
We must look to Cesar or Napoleon to find a parallel for this union of high 
political and military ability in one man. Cromwell was not as great a 
man as Cesar or Napoleon, and he played his part on a smaller stage ; but 
he ‘ bestrode the narrow world of Puritan England like a Colossus.’ Asa 
soldier he not only won great victories, but created the instrument with 
which he won them. Out of the military chaos which existed when the 
war began he organised the force which made Purifanism victorious.** 


Ropert H. Morray. 


“? Voltaire said that we could confidently believe only the evil which a party 
writer tells of his own side and the good which he recognises in his oppenents. 
“ Firth, Oliver Cromwell, p. 467. 
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.. . I desire you to lay aside prejudice, and consider me as a Christian, 
in relation to the justice of the quarrel; as a subject, in relation to my 
royal master’s command; and as your neighbour, in relation to the many 
of your lives I have preserved in battle: And be not too rash, but let 
me be judged by the laws of God, the laws of nature and nations, and the 
laws of thisland. If otherwise I do here appeal from you, to the righteous 
Judge of the world, who one day must be your Judge and mine, and who 
always gives out righteous judgments. 












WHEN these words were uttered Montrose was face to face at 
last with a Covenanting Tribunal in the Parliament Hall of 
Edinburgh. Sentence of death had already been agreed upon, 
though not formally pronounced, and none knew better than that 
‘excommunicated traitor, James Graham,’ the futility and farce 
of pleading in his own defence before Argyle and his faction. 
But if he had done with life he had not yet done with fame. He 
knew that his Apologia pro vita sua, though ignored by that 
court, would outlive him. 

Hence the tone of grave counsel running through the speech. 
It was a covert challenge to posterity. Like St. Paul of old, Mon- 
trose was appealing from Festus to Caesar—from the heated ver- 
dict of contemporary opinion to the deliberate judgment of the 
future. Many victims of the scaffold have cherished the same 
pathetic hope of ultimate vindication : none needed it more than 
Montrose at that hour. 

To him Fame had been more than a spur—it had been his 
lodestar and passion. He had ‘ put it to the touch to win or lose 
it all,’ and he had apparently lost. It was but five years since 
he had written in the hour of triumph Finis coronat opus, and 
the finis was now at hand in the shape of a felon’s death upon 
the gallows and the public exhibition of his head and limbs. 

But in some men the spark of hope is inextinguishable this 
side of the grave. In Montrose it manifested itself at the 
eleventh hour in this conviction of ultimate justification at the 
hands of posterity, and as one who ‘loved the name of honour 
more than he feared death,’ it carried him confident to his end. 
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Looking back on the occasion of his tercentenary, may we 
not safely affirm that Montrose’s hopes of ultimate vindication 
have been made good? 

Since his day there has been a fresh arraignment at the bar. 
Judgments have been reversed, sentences revised. Party passion 
has been ruled out of court, and each prominent figure in that 
stormy arena is judged to-day upon his own merits—no‘ upon 
the merits of the cause he was led to espouse. 

Montrose’s case stands in special need of such discrimination, 
for, as the Cavalier par excellence—the prototype of those who 
championed the royal cause by force of arms—he has been the 
mark of much execration on the one hand and extravagant praise 
on the other. 

For the details of Montrose’s meteoric career, we would refer 
the reader to Napier’s exhaustive memorials of the great Mar- 
quis, and to the contemporary narrative of Bishop Wishart. Our 
object in this brief sketch is to give some idea of the man’s 
personality, and with this end in view, certain critical and out- 
standing periods only of his life will be touched upon. 


I 


Our first glimpse of Montrose, then, has the year 1629 for its 
date. The brush of Jamesone portrays him for us as a youth of 
seventeen, in a rich doublet of the period, slashed with white 
satin ; with fair hair parted and falling nearly to the collar; long 
and finely-chiselled features, lips characteristically pressed 
together, and wide-open self-confident eyes. 

The date finds him a student at St. Andrews University, an 
orphan ; the only brother of five sisters, and the possessor of 
various baronies in the midlands of Scotland, including Old 
Montrose, Kincardine, and Mugdock. 

The breezy self-confidence of the portrait bears out what is 
told of the boy elsewhere. We know him to be a fine horseman, 
a fencer, archer, and golfer. He tries his hand occasionally at 
billiards, and goes hawking. He has some knowledge of Latin and 
the Classics, and an intimate acquaintance with the beautiful 
Scottish scenery in which his boyhood has been passed. He loves 
the open air and the open road, as his own lines bear witness : 

The misty mounts, the smoking lake, 
The rocks’ resounding echo, 


The whistling winds, the woods that shake, 
Shall all with me sing hey-ho! 


Like others of his age, he is careless and impulsive in his 
liberality. The shillings thrown to beggars at the door, who 
watch ‘my Lord’s on-loupine,’ and on drummers and pipers, 
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hired to play him to his various destinations, are constant items 
in his expenditure. 

In all this there are hints of the man that is to be: the ‘ Hero 
Cavalier,’ who will do ‘ great things gallantly.’ Possibly a lonely 
childhood, apart from other boys, has helped to foster the strain 
of romantic medievalism running through his character. The 
heroic in history and literature appeals to him passionately. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s History goes with him when all other books 
are left behind. Plutarch’s heroes challenge him to rivalry. In 
his copy of Lucan he compares himself in laborious strains of 
school-boy verse to Alexander the Great: ‘My mind desires as 
his, and soars as he.’ And not content with this, he must needs 
write an ode to his favourite hero, in which he makes the bold 
prediction : 

So great attempts, heroic ventures shall 
Advance my fortune and renown my fall. 


‘The fiery ambition and unyielding purpose’ that Sir Walter 
Scott describes as startling inferior minds at a later day was 
already astir. 

We see him, then, at this early stage in life—still rather 
callow and unformed—about to wed Mistress Magdalene 
Carnegie, daughter of the neighbouring Earl of Southesk. Doubt- 
less Montrose’s worthy curators had met in conference and 
settled that an early marriage would have a steadying effect upon 
their young and high-spirited charge, and the boy, straight from 
college, had acquiesced in the same light-hearted spirit in which 
he entered on his archery contests. But if the bold, fresh face 
in this wedding portrait reveals aught, it is that domesticity under 
the eye of his father-in-law at Kinnaird will not long content the 
bridegroom. 

And meanwhile, our pity goes to Mistress Magdalene, who 
is to know but three years of matrimonial happiness. Then 
follows for Montrose the ‘Grand Tour,’ and ‘the crowded hour 
of glorious life’ : for her, obscurity under the paternal roof. She 
is destined to bear no further part in her husband’s triumphs 
or vicissitudes. Her sympathies would seem to have inclined, 
with her father’s, to the side of the Covenant, for we find her 
later apparently in favour with the Committee of Estates and 
allowed the guardianship of her youngest son. She died shortly 
after the battle of Philiphaugh, when Montrose’s star was 
already on the wane. A leader without a following, hard- 
pressed by his opponents, it was all he could do to escape their 
vigilance and attend the burial of the wife who had long been 


so only in name. 
Who it was who inspired those fierce passionate lines of 
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Montrose’s to ‘his dear and only love’ we know not; but we 
can hardly believe it to have been the colourless, irresponsive 
lady, who should by rights have shared ‘the empire of his heart.’ 


I 


We have seen Montrose about to depart ‘in the flower and 
bravery of his youth’ for the Continent. - 

There is a portrait at Buchanan Castle painted about 1644 
and attributed by some to Dobson, by others to Van Dyck, 
which is certainly the finest representation in existence of 
the Great Marquis. This depicts him at the turning-point 
in his career. He confronts us in armour with his head 
thrown back. The hair, instead of being parted, as in the 
wedding portrait, is cut irregularly across the forehead and 
hangs long on either side of the face. A light brown moustache 
and suggestion of imperial proclaim the full-grown man. The 
light in the picture falls strongly on the high-bridged nose and 
full chin, and on the same compressed lips that we met with in 
Jamesone’s portrait. The complexion is fresh and that of a man 
in the perfection of health and vigour—indeed, the whole portrait 
breathes force and virility. 

Saint-Serf, a devoted follower of Montrose’s, provides us 
with a supplementary pen-portrait. 

He was of middle stature [he writes] and most exquisitely proportioned 
limbs; his hair of a light chestnut . . . his eye most penetrating, though 
inclined to gray . . . As he was strong of body and limbs, so was he most 
agile. . . . In riding the great horse, and making use of his arms, he came 
short of none... . 

As regards his bearing, we have this too from Montrose 
Redivivus : ‘He was a man of very princely carriage and excel- 
lent address. A complete horseman, and had a singular grace 
in riding.’ 

Cardinal de Retz, in paying tribute to his foreign contem- 
porary, describes him as ‘le seul homme du monde qui m’ait 
jamais rappelé l’idée de certains héros que |’on ne voit plus que 
dans les vies de Plutarque. . . .’ 

Lastly, we would add the testimony of Patrick Gordon of 
Ruthven, partial though it be, for it proceeds from one well 
acquainted with his subject : 

Of a stayed, grave, and solid look; . . . of speech slow, but witty and 
full of sense: a presence graitfull (graceful ?), courtly, and so winning upon 
the beholder, as it seemed to claim reverence without suing for it; for he 
was so affable, so courteous, so benign, as seemed verily to scorn ostentation 
and the keeping of state; and therefore he quickly made a conquest of the 
hearts of all his followers, so as when he list, he could have led them in a 
chain to have followed him with cheerfulness in all his enterprises. . . . 
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These, of course, are the tributes of friends. We do not 
propose to quote the opinions of opponents as prejudiced as the 
historian George Brodie, who exhibits Montrose as a monster 
of depravity; but the following criticisms passed by contem- 
poraries who, to say the least of it, were not partial to the great 
Royalist throw another light upon his character. 

‘He was,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘a young man well-learned, 
who had travelled, but had taken upon him the part of a hero 
too much, and lived as in a romance : for his whole manner was 
stately to affectation.’ The Marquis of Hamilton corroborates 
this view of Montrose’s character in a letter to Charles the First, 
written in 1638. ‘None,’ he says (commenting upon the 
Covenanting nobles) ‘ more vainly foolish than Montrose.’ 

Again, Clarendon, though not altogether inimical to Mon- 
trose, observes that he ‘had always . . . a great contempt of 
the Marquis of Argyle, as he was too apt to condemn those he 
did not love.’ The Covenanting Minister, Baillie, alludes to 
Montrose as one ‘ whose pride long ago was intolerable.’ 

The Grand Tour had perhaps something to do with these 
accusations of arrogance, for we learn from Saint-Serf that 
‘Montrose had made it his business whilst abroad to pick up 
the qualities necessary for a person of honour: . . . to render 
himself perfect in the Academies . . . and to improve his intel- 
lectuals.’ The courtly manner, the polish acquired in foreign 
parts, so galling to Bishop Burnet, were not altogether displeas- 
ing to the fair sex, if we may judge from Guthrie’s account of 
letters found later ‘from ladies to him in his younger years, 
flowered with Arcadian compliments.’ 

Such were the outward characteristics of the man who was 
fast achieving notoriety. On his return from the Continent in 
1636, his co-operation had been sought by his fellow-peers in the 
promulgation of the Covenant. Rumour has it that ‘pique’ 
was at the bottom of the young man’s acquiescence in this move 
against Charles and Episcopacy, in consequence of the cold re- 
ception accorded him by the King on his first appearing at court. 
From what has been said, it can readily be imagined that Mon- 
trose was not accustomed to rebuffs. He had come prepared to 
bestow on Charles the impetuous worship he had hitherto given 
to his heroes. He was too inexperienced a courtier to discern, 
behind the King’s manner, the jealous policy of Hamilton, who 
feared a rival ; and it may well be that he left the court wounded 
in his most sensitive feelings. 

The flattery and solicitations of the promoters of the 
Covenant would be balsam to his wounded pride. It is recorded 
that at his first appearance at a Convention . . . ‘the Earl of 
Montrose . . . was most taken notice of. . . Yea, the Bishops 
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were somewhat affrighted having that esteem of his parts that they 
thought it time to prepare for a storm when he engaged.’ There 
was a good deal in the grievances of his countrymen at that time 
with which he would be in sympathy. He had no special liking 
for Laud and his Episcopalian innovations. ‘ Bishops,’ he said 
later at his trial, ‘I cared not for them. I never intended to 
advance their interest.’ 

He was athirst for adventure and renown. Hence the 
spectacle of this scion of aristocracy associating himself with the 
cause of democracy against all the traditions of his house, sub- 
scribing to the popular Covenant, and taking command, at the 
invitation of ‘the Tables,’ of the forces operating against loyal 
Huntly in the North. The incongruity of his position could not 
fail to strike him ere long, and it then behove him to choose 
between inward or outward inconsistency. 

In a letter to a friend, written during this period of mental 
struggle—‘ wrestling betwixt extremities’ . . . and ‘ not daring 
to make shipwreck of conscience,’ as he himself describes it— 
he delivers himself as follows of his views on Sovereign Power. 
From the premise that a nation at the outset is at liberty to 
adopt the form of government which suits it best, he goes on to 
argue that having adopted monarchy, it becomes an integral 
part of the Constitution : not to be ‘meddled with at all by 
subjects; who can never handle it, though never so warily, but 
it is thereby wounded, and the public peace disturbed.’ He 
acknowledges that there are limitations to the King’s power, 
but asserts on the other hand that if the Sovereign suffer his 
authority to be encroached upon by his subjects, the effect is 
seen in ‘the most fierce, insatiable and insupportable tyranny 
in the world.’ (This is no doubt an indirect reference to the 
all-powerful Committee of Estates which, by this time, had 
practically superseded Parliament and was dictating terms to 
the King himself.) 

The course pursued by Montrose as the result of this mental 
struggle is best recorded by himself in his Remonstrance of 1645 : 


Our progress with them [i.e. the party of the Covenant] . . . was so far 
that we could not go further with a safe conscience, when we perceived 
their unlawful designs. For settling of our Religion, and the peace of our 
disturbed Nation, we gave way to more than was warrantable, but, having 
obtained what was for the benefit of the Church and Country, could not 
choose but . . . suffer them to deviate without us, together with the multi- 
tude misled by them. . . . And there we left them. . . 


The Pacification of Berwick marked the parting of the ways. 
There Charles reluctantly conceded all that the Covenant was 
originally framed to secure, and set its signatories and supporters 
free to reconsider their position. 
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The choice now lay between a king with his back to the wall 
and a kirk aiming at a despotism that was to hold all Scotland 
and half England in its inexorable grip. 

If we have so far read Montrose’s character aright, we cannot 
doubt to which side his temperament would sooner or later have 
inclined him. 

Impetuous, ambitious, he may have been—extravagant in his 
idealism and his hero-worship, but at least it was no pose. It 
needed but a losing cause and a king in extremity of need to 
fan that smouldering and devouring passion for heroic action into 
flame. 

From thenceforth, as he wrote later to the younger Charles, 
‘I never had passion upon earth so strong as that to do the King, 
your father, service.’ 

We behold him, then, in the spring of 1644, amidst the 
motley crowd of politicians, intriguers, and adventurers who 
form the Court at Oxford, awaiting his commission as lieutenant- 
general of the royal forces in Scotland. This granted, Montrose 
will trouble the court no more. The venture on which he is bent 
is one ‘very desperate for ourselves ’ ; but it is the fulfilment of 
his boyhood’s dreams : the proving of his mettle. 


III 


Twelve months of peril, hardly surmounted, and of heroic 
hazard elapse, and we view Montrose again, upon the eve of 
Inverlochy, the 2nd of February 1645. 

Moonlight plays over Argyle’s army, encamped at the fooi 
of Ben Nevis, over the waters of Lochs Linnhe and Lochiel, and 
over the snowy region of Lochaber. Argyle for once is sharing 
the fortunes of camp life with his followers, emboldened thereto 
by the intelligence that James Graham and his men are a two- 
days’ march to the north-east, safely located at Fort Augustus. 
The next few days are to behold ‘the rogues’ crushed between 
Seaforth’s army barring their advance and Argyle’s army in 
their rear. A free pardon to rebels and criminals and twenty 
thousand pounds Scots are promised by the Committee of 
Estates to ‘whoever will take and apprehend the said Earl of 
Montrose, and exhibit him alive before the Parliament, or their 
Committee, or, if he should happen to be slain in the taking, 
shall exhibit his head.’ 

At this moment, high up on the glistening shoulder of Ben 
Nevis, the Campbells’ quarry stands surveying the battlefield of 
the morrow. Those who think to catch James Graham like a 
trapped beast between converging forces, have yet to know their 
master in strategy ! 
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On receiving word of the enemy’s approach from both sides, 
the Royalist leader, without a moment’s hesitation, resolved to 
‘discuss Argyle’s army first.’ As he wrote to Charles subse- 
quently, in the buoyant strain peculiarly his own : ‘ I was willing 
to let the world see that Argyle was not the man his Highland- 
men believed him to be, and that it was possible to beat him 
in his own highlands. . .’ 

Avoiding the high road down the valley, Montrose led his 
men over the mountain-ridges that lie between Fort Augustus 
and Ben Nevis, by wild, untrodden passes, known only to the 
deer and a few cowherds and huntsmen, and arrived with his 
vanguard on the heights above Inverlochy on the evening of 
the following day. 

‘His men marched,’ says Patrick Gordon, ‘two days through 
the mountains, in great extremity of cold, want of victuals, 
and in necessity of all things, yet their great courage and patience 
did bravely sustain it.” May we not add that here, as elsewhere, 
the personal magnetism of their leader stood between them and 
disaster? It was at Tippermuir that the Irishmen and High- 
landers first fought shoulder to shoulder, ill-armed, unknown to 
one another, and outnumbered by the enemy, but dominated 
by the genius and enthusiasm of their new General. Since that 
day, Montrose’s grip held them, controlled them, and inspired 
them. They had the usual failings of guerilla troops. They 
were cruel in the hour of triumph, greedy of plunder, prone to 
vanish without warning and to reappear when it suited them, 
easily disheartened, yet as easily inflamed, and it required some- 
thing more than military skill—a touch of the knight of chivalry 
and romance—to appeal to these primitive soldiers of child- 
like intellect and imagination. This Cavalier of the blue 
‘Whimsies’ and the fiery spirit, of the quick eye and foot and 
the resourceful brain, was the leader for such men, and he was 
to prove it again and again, but never more triumphantly than on 
this occasion. 

Of a sudden the camp below bestirs itself. The outposts 
have wind of the presence of the enemy; the alarm is given, 
and the Campbell host prepares itself for battle. Argyle, on 
the pretext of a dislocated shoulder, betakes himself to a ship 
in the bay, and, from this place of safety, looks on at the fate 
of his clansmen and adherents. 

When Montrose [says Wishart] perceived them (the enemy) to be in a 
posture so quickly, he stood still a little while till his Rear, being tired 
with so hard a march, could come up unto his Front. It was night, but 
the moon shone so clearly that it was almost as light as day: All night 
they stood to their arms. . 
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It was such a pause as Shakespeare depicts before Agincourt : 


From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch: 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d’ face. . . . 


In the grey dawn of the Sunday morning, Montrose shares 
a rough breakfast with Lord Airlie. 


These two noblemen had no more to break their fast, before they went 
to battle, but a little meal mixed with cold water; which, out of a hollow 
dish, they did pick up with their knives for want of spoons. . . . One 
may judge what wants the rest of the army must suffer—the most of them 
had not tasted a bit of bread these two days, marching over high mountains 
in knee-deep snow, and wading brooks and rivers up to their girdle... . 


But their hour has come. The trumpeters of Montrose 
salute the Royal Standard and announce the opening of battle, 
and the war-cry of the hungry Camerons: ‘Come to me and 
I will give you flesh!’ strikes with a premonitory chill upon 
the hearts of the Covenanting forces drawn up to receive the 
onslaught. 

So dawns the day of Inverlochy—a day long to be remem- 


bered by the Campbell clan, who lost 1500 brave men on the 
field and many captured in the final rout. 
In the full flush of success, the Lieutenant-General hastens 


to give his Sovereign tidings of victory. 


A little after the sun was up, both armies met [he writes], and the 
rebels fought for some time with great bravery, the prime of the Campbells 
giving the first onset, as men that deserved to fight in a better cause. Our 
men... did wonders, and came immediately to push of pike, and dint 
of sword after their first firing. The rebels . . . we pursued for nine miles 
together, making a great slaughter, which I would have hindered, if 
possible. . . . I have saved and taken prisoners several of them (gentlemen 
of the name of Campbell) . . . some . . . fled into the old Castle, and 
upon their surrender I have treated them honourably and taken their 
parole. 


It seems only fair to lay stress on these expressions of 
clemency, as Montrose has not escaped the charge of cruelty. 
There is no doubt that at least on one occasion—that of the 
taking of Aberdeen—the Royalist troops were guilty of wanton 
brutality, but whether their leader could, if he would, have 
checked the slaughter of civilians in the street is a moot point. 
When confronted with the charge of inhumanity on the eve 
of his execution, Montrose pointed out, with good show of 
reason, that soldiers who wanted pay could not be: restrained 
from spoil, nor was it possible to keep them under such strict — 
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discipline as regular troops. He might have added, in further 
extenuation, that, from the first, his enemies refused him the 
ordinary courtesies of civilised warfare. They did not scruple 
to fire upon his flag of truce or to murder Royalist prisoners in 
cold blood ; and it is at least to Montrose’s credit that, notwith- 
standing provocation, no evidence of similar retaliation on his 
part has come to light. 

But to return to Montrose’s despatch. After recording, with 
much feeling, the mortal wounds received in action by Sir 
Thomas Ogilvy, son of old Lord Airlie, the General’ proceeds to 
give full rein to his optimism. 


I am in the fairest hopes [he writes] of reducing this kingdom to your 
Majesty’s obedience. And if the measures I have concerted with your 
other loyal subjects fail me not, which they hardly can, I doubt not before 
the end of this summer I shall be able to come to your Majesty’s assistance 
with a brave army. . . . Only give me leave [we can almost hear the pwan 
of exultation ringing in the words}—only give me leave, after I have reduced 
the country to your Majesty’s obedience, and conquered from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, to say to your Majesty then, as David’s General did to his master, 
‘ Come thou thyself, lest this country be called by my name... .’ 


IV 


Inverlochy, Dundee, Auldearn, Alford, Kilsyth—onsa un- 
broken sequence of successes, and then the fatal field of Philip- 
haugh ! 

It was in attempting the impossible that Montrose met at 
last with defeat. It was all very well for Digby (the Micawber 
of the Royalist Councils) and Culpepper to write, urging the 
victor of Kilsyth to make all speed southwards and bring his 
genius and his forces to the aid of the hard-pressed King; but 
the fact was that Montrose’s genius had done all that was 
humanly possible with the material at his disposal. His 
Highlanders and Irishmen, matchless though they were for 
raids, forays, desperate marches and yet more desperate charges, 
on their own ground and with loot in place of pay, were not the 
troops to take south of the Border, and they knew it, if their 
commander did not. Whilst Montrose still lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kilsyth, preparing for his march to the Border, his 
Highlanders quietly decamped, under pretext of depositing their 
booty at home and securing their families from the approach of 
winter. They were pledged to a speedy return, under Alastair 
McDonald, that doughty comrade whom Montrose had promoted 
Captain of the Clans, but, whether of set purpose or not, they 
failed their leader in his hour of need. 

At this juncture Aboyne, too, ‘unstable as water,’ must 


heeds betake himself home with his Gordon cavalry, leaving 
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Montrose to face the hazards of a march to England with Border 
levies, newly raised, and scarcely more reliable than their liege- 
lords, Home, Roxburgh and Traquair, with whom he was directed 
to co-operate. 

You little imagine [wrote Sir Robert Spottiswoode from Montrose’s 
camp on Tweed-side] the difficulties my Lord Marquis hath here to wrestle 
with. The overcoming of the enemy is the least of them; he hath more — 
to do with his seeming friends. . . . He was forced to dismiss his High- 
landers for a season, who would needs return home. . . . Aboyne took a 
caprice and had away with him the greatest strength he had of horse. 

. All these were great disheartenings to any but him (Montrose), whom 
nothing of the kind can amaze. . . 


Three days after that letter was written, and whilst it still 
lay in the writer’s pocket, Montrose’s force was surprised by 
five or six thousand men under David Leslie and utterly 
defeated. 

In that sudden ‘ wreck of nobly-pitched designs’ we are told 
that the Royalist leader thought of nothing more for a space 
than to die honourably and not unrevenged. 


And while these thoughts were in his head [says Wishart] by good hap 
came in the Marquis Douglasse and Sir John Dalzell, with some friends 
(not many but faithful and gallant men) who with tears in their eyes 
(out of the abundance of their affection) beseech . . . him for his former 
achievements, for his friends’ sakes, for his ancestors, for his sweet wife 
and children’s sakes, nay for his King’s . . . that he would look to the 
preservation of his person. 


‘For the King’s sake . . .’ We have Wishart’s evidence 
that even at such a juncture, Montrose’s optimism did not 
altogether fail him. He bethought him that with his own death 
the King’s cause in Scotland must inevitably die; with his life 
it might yet be revived. The course before him was plain again. 
Putting his horse at the enemy, Montrose, with about thirty 
companions, cut his way through their ranks and escaped north- 
wards. Those of his troops who were not killed in action, or 
in cold blood afterwards, rejoined him immediately, and with this 
remnant of a once invincible army the defeated leader sought 
the unfailing shelter of the Highland hills. 

Success to a man of Montrose’s temperament would seem 
almost essential to self-respect. Failure was not admitted nor 
allowed for in his plan of campaign. Patience was not included 
in his category of virtues. 


That which in mean men we entitle patience, 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 


We may say, therefore, that nothing in our hero’s life 
became him like his bearing in adversity. 
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We have a glimpse of him at this juncture with the Atholl 
country for a background. With a few faithful Ogilvys and 
Atholl-men about him, he tries with infinite patience and for- 
bearance to gain the support and co-operation of old Lord 
Huntly. This nobleman can neither forget nor forgive the part 
his Royalist rival played in 1639 as leader of the Covenanting 
forces, and now, when he has it in his power to help his 
Sovereign’s cause and, indirectly, to save the lives of Montrose’s 
friends captured at Philiphaugh and awaiting execution, he sulks. 
All that Montrose can do to propitiate the revengeful old noble- 
man he does, as witness the following quotation from a letter : 


I must acknowledge . . . your Lordship’s favourable respects to myself, 
and the course you wish to be taken in business for hereafter. . . . I am 
absolutely resolved to observe the way you propose, and in everything, 
upon my honour, to witness myself as your son and faithful servant... . 


This from the King’s appointed Governor of Scotland, ‘ and 
one whose pride long ago was intolerable,’ is no small condescen- 
sion! As news of the wholesale butchery in Glasgow reaches 
him, his correspondence with Huntly takes on a more passionate 
note of entreaty : 


I hope I need not inculcate to your remembrance the danger the King 
and kingdom at present are in, and the misery that hangs over his, and 
all faithful subjects’ heads. Blame me not, my lord, if I can lay the 
fault on none but yourself and son; first for hindering the supplies which 
the King sent, and next for the loss of those gallant and faithful men 
lately . . . butchered... . 


It is indeed a desperate plight in which the King’s Governor 
finds himself. The grave has just closed over his wife; his 
eldest surviving son is a prisoner in the enemy’s hands; and his 
revered friend and relative, Lord Napier, is dying as the result 
of hardships sustained during the flight from Philiphaugh. The 
King’s condition cries for help, yet Huntly remains obdurate, 
and Seaforth and the northern chiefs, taking their cue from him, 
beguile the precious moments with specious promises. Plan 
after plan, conceived in the busy brain of the Royalist leader, 
is thwarted in execution and brought to nought by the apathy 
of these false friends. 

It says much for Montrose’s self-control that we find in the 
letters and records of this period few traces of the exasperation 
natural to a man of his vehement temperament. On the con- 
trary, though urged to avenge the wholesale execution of the 
Philiphaugh victims upon his own prisoners at Blair, he 
refuses; maintaining that ‘the faith passed unto them was a 
most sacred thing . . . to be kept inviolate.’ History depicts 
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him for us reasoning with Huntly; formulating plans; blind to 
obstacles, deaf to murmurs; unwearied and undaunted; giving 
no hint outwardly of the forebodings that must weigh the more 
heavily upon his mind for their repression. 

Montrose [says Wishart], being busie about his designe, on the last 
of May there came unto him a herald with commands from the King: 

‘You must disband your forces [so runs the fateful missive], and go 
into France, where you shall have my further directions. This at first 
may justly startle you; but I assure you that if, for the present, I should 
offer to do more for you I could not do so much, and that you shall always 
find me your most assured, constant, real and faithful friend, Charles R.’ 


These commands are the death-warrant of Royalist endeavour 
in Scotland, and they draw from the King’s champion a reluctant 
acquiescence. 

‘As for present disbanding,’ he writes, ‘. . . I am in all 
humility to render obedience : as never having had, nor having 
anything earthly before my eyes, but your Majesty’s 
service...’ 

And so closes that venture, ‘very desperate for ourselves,’ 
on which great issues were staked and lost. And the adventurer? 
Outlawed, ruined, exiled—what has he for his pains? But one 
thing, beyond the power of Covenanting confiscation or recall : 
the renown he coveted. 


V 


One more glimpse and the last. 

The crowds of Edinburgh are out on this May evening of 
the year 1650 to assist at the final stage of the Royalist’s career 
—his public entry into the city where his doom awaits him. 

It is known vaguely by the populace that the once notorious 
Cavalier, James Graham, late Marquis of Montrose, landed 
recently in Caithness with troops from foreign parts, and met 
with a prompt and crushing defeat at Corbiesdale, at the hands 
of a Covenanting force under David Leslie. It is reported that 
he was found wounded and half starved, by MacLeod of Assynt, 
some days after the battle, in so pitiable a plight that he had 
eaten a portion of his leather glove. His captor delivered him 
over to the army of the Covenanting Estates on payment of 
four hundred bolls of meal. 

So much is common knowledge, but the why and wherefore 
of James Graham’s coming is an enigma to the populace. 

Rumour has it that the prisoner quotes his Majesty’s 
authority for his attempted invasion of the Highlands, and bears 
his commission as Governor of Scotland and Commander-in- 
Chief of his Majesty’s forces in this country. How this is to 
be reconciled with the news of the negotiations between his 
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Majesty and the Scottish Commissioners, initiated as far back as 
the month of January, and now brought to a successful con- 
clusion by the Treaty of Breda, does not trouble the populace. 

Theirs is to be the spectacle to-day of a strange reversal of 
the fortune of war. 

Already the country of Auldearn and Alford has beheld its 
former conqueror led southwards as a captive, mounted on a 
wretched pony with a saddle made of rags and straw, and with 
his feet tied below the girth with ropes. Now he is come 
to the end of the Canongate, under the Nether Bow, where the 
Edinburgh magistrates and the hangman with his cart await 
him. 

In this vehicle, upon a chair, the prisoner is placed with 
his arms firmly bound to his sides, so that he may prove a passive 
target for the stones of the expectant populace. But at sight 
of the prisoner the crowds are otherwise moved. 

M. de Graymont, French Resident in Edinburgh, in reporting 
the scene to Cardinal Mazarin, says : 


Regarding the spectators on either side of him with a majestic air... 
his (Montrose’s) countenance bore witness that he gloried in his sufferings. 
. . - We may say of him ‘deliberata morte ferocior.’ Few were there 
present that did not sympathise; or who forbore to express, by their 
murmurs, how their hearts were touched by the nobility of his bearing 
amid such a complication of miseries! 


One more insult—the most odious to the prisoner's feelings— 
must be faced before the shelter of the Tolbooth is reached. The 
procession is made to halt before the Earl of Moray’s house, 
that Argyle may contemplate from the safe vantage-ground of 
a balcony the foe he dared not face on the field of battle. In 
the words of an eye-witness: ‘He, Montrose, suspecting the 
business, turned his face towards them’ (Warriston and the 
Chancellor being also of the party) ‘whereupon they presently 
crept in at the windows.’ Though it is past seven o’clock at 
night when the procession reaches the Tolbooth, a deputation 
from Parliament hies itself with all speed to harass the exhausted 
prisoner with questions. One topic only interests Montrose: 
the state of the relations between King and Parliament. On 
being informed that an agreement has been reached, he refuses 
further to be questioned, and desires to be left in peace. A 
spark of the old spirit flares up and impels him to add, with a 
mock stateliness that ‘the compliment they had put upon him 
that day was something tedious.’ 

The following day, Sunday, is no day of rest for the con- 
demned man. The Black Brethren of the Kirk flock to the 
Tolbooth wilth the avowed intention of bringing the condemned 
man to a sense of guilt; and, having met with a repulse at the 
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first onset, they return, nothing daunted, to the attack, at eight 
o’clock on Monday morning. 

The sins of Montrose’s private life are first thoroughly 
examined. He was, as we already know, at little pains to conceal 
the contempt he entertained for those he did not love, and his 
manner, ‘a little too airy and volage,’ calls forth a reproof 
from one of his examiners. The retort is prompt and pointed. 
‘He granted,’ says the Rev. Patrick Simson, one of the ministers 
present, ‘that God had made men of several tempers and dis- 
positions : some slow and dull, others more sprightly and active.’ 
We can imagine the growing tartness of tone on either side as 
the inquisition proceeds ! 

The prisoner carries the attack into the enemy’s camp, and 
cross-examines the examiners themselves. He charges them 
with the responsibility for the late King’s death and overturning 
of the Government. To this they refuse to plead guilty, 
accusing, in their turn, ‘a sectarian party that rose up and carried 
things beyond the true and first intent of them.’ ‘Error is 
infinite,’ is the prisoner’s cryptic rejoinder. The plans of the 
Brethren are brought to naught. Not to them will fall the 
distinction of publishing to the world the prisoner’s peccavi 
or of removing the sentence of excommunication resting upon 
him. Montrose is obdurate. ‘Since,’ he says, ‘I cannot 
obtain it’ (reconciliation with the Church) ‘. . . unless I call 
that my sin which I account to have been my duty, I cannot 
. . - for all the reason and conscience in the world.’ 

No doubt the sentence of excommunication lies the lighter 
upon Montrose’s conscience for its long standing. It dates from 
Tippermuir, and since then the fulminations of the Kirk against 
‘that detestable bloody murderer and excommunicated traitor, 
James Graham’ have grown stale with reiteration. 

The first proposition laid by the Scottish Commissioners 
before the young King Charles at the Hague was ‘that His 
Majesty should abandon the Marquis of Montrose, as a man 
unworthy to come near his person, or into the society of any 
good men, because he is excommunicated by their Kick.’ They 
proceeded to heap the usual vituperation on the late King’s 
champion as a man accursed, ‘ whose scandalous carriage, per- 
nicious counsels and contagious company cannot fail, so long 
as he remains in his obstinate impenitency, to dishonour and 
pollute all places of his familiar access, and provoke the anger 
of the most high God against the same.’ 

Montrose had seen this personal attack, and had refrained 
from comment thereon at the time. Now, with vaster issues 
brooding over him, he is not likely to give great heed to the 
railings of a few fanatics. 
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The persecution, the cross-examination, the abuse proceed 
without respite. At ten o’clock that same Monday morning the 
prisoner is brought into the Parliament Hall to receive sentence. 
The picture we have of him here is characteristic of the man 
we saw in the past. He desires to meet contumely dressed as 
befits one of his descent and station if he can have it so. 
Though he is refused a razor, lest he should balk his captors 
of their ceremony of the morrow, he is allowed to dress in the 
apparel provided by friends. 

‘He presented himself,’ says Sir James Balfour, ‘in a suit 
of black cloth, and a scarlet coat to his knee, trimmed with 
silver galoons, lined with crimson tafta; on his head a beaver 
hat and silver band. He looked somewhat pale, lank-faced and 
hairy.’ 

His captors are to note that the proud spirit of James Graham 
is not crushed yet, and the note of defiance sounded in the 
sumptuousness of his dress is manifest in his whole demeanour, 
and in the address he delivers before his peers, a portion of 
which we have already quoted. Dignity and deliberation are 
not lacking here, nor a touch of eloquence—creditable when we 
think on the narrow margin of peace and solitude allowed him 
in the Tolbooth. 

The Covenant, he admits, he took and was faithful to it. 
As for the Solemn League and Covenant, he had no part in it, 
thank God! and so could not break it. His late Majesty’s 
commands to him appeared just and such as he conceived himself 
bound in conscience and duty to obey. As he came in upon his 
late Majesty’s Warrant, so upon his letters he retired. 

And as for my coming at this time [he continues], it was by his 
Majesty’s just commands, in order to the accelerating the treaty betwixt 
him and you; his Majesty knowing that whenever he had ended with you, 
I was ready to retire upon his call. . . . Never subject acted upon more 
honourable grounds, nor by so lawful a power, as I did in these services. . 


Montrose might have spared himself this brave falsehood ! 
His judges have information of their own that his Majesty 
intended no more with his ‘just commands’ than to treat his 
envoy aS a@ pawn in a game of chess—as a tool to be thrown 
aside when no longer required. The young King had urged his 
envoy upon his desperate errand with the following assurances : 


I will not determine anything touching the affairs of that kingdom 


[Scotland] without having your advice thereupon. . . . I will not do any- 
thing prejudicial to your commission....I entreat you to. go on 
vigorously. . . 


And Montrose, acknowledging his Sovereign’s commands and 
gracious bestowal of the Garter, had assured him that ‘ With 
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the more alacrity and bensell shall I abandon still my life to 
search my death for the interests of your Majesty’s honour and 
service.’ Charles’ intention had been to profit by Montrose’s 
venture if successful, to repudiate it if it failed; and no doubt 
he counted on the loyalty that had never yet faltered to carry 
his victim silent to his end. In the matter of good faith, the 
King had appraised his subject more correctly than the subject 

The reply of the Lord Chancellor, Loudoun, to Montrose’s 
speech, deals largely in invective, but its closing words contain 
a venomed shaft intended to strike the prisoner in the most 
vulnerable quarter. He refers to Montrose as ‘ one whose bound- 
less pride and ambition had lost the father and done what in 
him lay to destroy the son likewise.’ 

Montrose’s attempt at a rejoinder is checked. Instead he 
is commanded to kneel in the place of delinquents and receive 
sentence from Archibald Johnston, Lord Clerk Register; which 
sentence decrees that James Graham be hanged on a gibbet 
at the cross of Edinburgh with his history and declaration hung 
about his neck, and hang three hours thereafter in the view of 
the people; that he be thereafter beheaded and quartered ; his 
head to be affixed at the prison house of Edinburgh and his 
legs and arms to be fixed at the ports of the towns of Stirling, 
Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen; and the body buried by the 
hangman’s men in the Borough muir. 

We shall quote Sir J. Balfour’s note of the proceedings again : 

Immediately arising from off his knees without speaking one word, he 
[Montrose] was removed thence to prison. He behaved himself all the 
time in the house with a great deal of courage and modesty, unmoved and 
undaunted . . . only, he sighed two several times and rolled his eyes alongst 
all the corners of the house, and at the reading of the sentence he lifted 
up his face without any words speaking. .. . 

For a moment we see beneath the surface and have a hint 
of the struggle taking place below. 

The effort to school soul and body into submission and to 
have done with life is revealed to us yet further in the Wigton 
Manuscript. 

‘It is acknowledged,’ says this document, commenting on 
the prisoner’s last hours in the Tolbooth, ‘that he rested .. . 
kindly those nights except sometimes when at prayers.’ 


VI 
Here we will take our leave of Montrose. The sordid details 
of the scaffold, the pride brought low at last by force of circum- 
stances—these have no real place in the portrait we have 
attempted to trace. They are foreign to Montrose’s personality. 
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It is not as the passive victim in the hands of the executioner 

that he lives for us, but as the undaunted, indomitable leader of a . 

temper ‘ aspiring and lofty,’ ‘very hard to be guided.’ 
He elected to follow 


The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 


and he followed it with a passionate enthusiasm that makes 
our pity superfluous and the word ‘ failure’ seem inapplicable to 
his career. 

It is true that, judged by the standard of material results, 
his triumph was transitory, and his heroism availed little in 
theend. Yet to-day, when the bitter fanaticism of the Covenan- 
ters seems remote and alien, the glamour of Montrose’s name 
retains its hold upon our imagination. 

He has had his full share of honour at the hands of this 
generation, but it has been left to an old Highland ghillie on 
the banks of the river Beauly to pay to Montrose the tribute 
that he himself would most have prized. The late Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in a footnote to his History of Scotland, has placed on 
record the reply made by the old man to the stranger who 
accosted him. 

‘My name,’ he said—and the words, simple enough in them- 
selves, are yet charged with all the feeling that Highland and 
clan tradition can give them—‘ my name is Campbell, but my 
heart is with the great Montrose.’ 

HELEN GRAHAM. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


THE University is, or ought to be, a place of study where all 
the knowledge of the time is pursued. It is thus a place for 
the training of professional men—doctors, surgeons, engineers, 
lawyers, cultivators, schoolmasters, divines. It is also a place 
for those specialists whose profession is learning, whose primary 
function is to drive back some little way the frontiers of 
ignorance, to advance the frontiers of knowledge; with these 
classes this paper is not concerned. 

But there are other classes of professional men who cannot 
acquire their speciality at a University. No Economics Tripos, 
no school of business, can teach a man to manage a factory, to 
extend the credit and the sales of a commercial house, to direct 
the currents of finance. These arts can only be learnt in the 
school of life. It is a doubtful point whether a man is a better 
business man for having studied at a University. Some still 
hold that a man who intends to devote himself to business had 
better start quite young and serve a full apprenticeship. But 
there is no doubt that a business man should be a completer man 
for having followed liberal studies in his earlier manhood. He 
should have a wider knowledge of the meaning and interrelations 
of human life; the simplest daily function should bear for him 
a larger significance ; he may even be able to hear the music of 
the spheres while he is totting up the books. To hear that music 
without losing hold upon everyday life is the highest gift of 
education. 

The man of commerce and industry should gain as a man 
through the wide education that can be obtained at a Univer- 
sity ; but it is not there that he will learn the rudiments of his 
business. But there is another class of whom it may almost be 
said that they serve their apprenticeship in the University. 
Every year about a hundred of our best young men, when they 
leave the Universities, pass into the administrative service of the 
Empire in India, in the Far East, in the public departments at 
home. Others enter the diplomatic service and the consular 
service. Perhaps an even larger number devote the whole or a 
part of their time to Parliament, to municipal work, or to some of 
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the multifarious public activities which our social life encourages. 
Others become journalists—the free-lances of public life. What 
should the University do for the young men who come to her to 
be prepared for public life? 

In the first place, they may expect that she will sharpen their 
wits. That she can hardly fail to do, if they have any wits to 
sharpen. Social intercourse, the play and fence of eager minds, 
debating societies, long talks in the late hours of all the mysteries 
of God and man, these form a stadium in which youth is trained 
to run, without knowing that it is being trained. Beyond this, 
almost any course of study affords a training for the mind. 
Mathematics afford one kind of training, the Natural Sciences 
another, the Classics a different one, the Law yet another; 
the difference in the value of these studies depends not so much 
on the amount of mental training afforded as on the varying 
degree in which they illuminate the imagination, extend the 
field of thought, and provide a working basis for a sane concep- 
tion of life in the round. For the public man and the public 
servant the education given by the University should be wide, 
not desultory; solid, not abstract; it should not neglect the 
material world, but it should be principally concerned with 
humanity. Any knowledge that is incidentally acquired will be 
useful, but knowledge is not the object of education. On the 
other hand, there are some accomplishments so useful to the 
public man that any education would be for him incomplete 
which did not deliberately aim at developing them. Chief among 
these accomplishments is the mastery of the written and the 
spoken word. 

I leave aside those preliminary studies which should be com- 
pleted at school. It would be a good thing for this country if 
no man were admitted to a University unless he could produce 
a leaving certificate, setting forth that he had pursued his studies 
at an efficient school for an approved period, and had followed 
prescribed courses and passed prescribed tests in English, history, 
geography, one foreign language, mathematics, and one experi- 
mental science. But we are a long way from such an ideal at 
present, and our Universities must be content to do their best 
with the material, not infrequently half-prepared, which the 
schools send to them. They should not devote themselves to 
making good the deficiencies of secondary education. 

The education intended for our public men and public servants 
should be solid, not abstract. I do not wish to depreciate mathe- 
matics, which have done more to enlarge the field of human 
knowledge than any other branch of science. But our public man 
must. not lose touch, even for a moment, with human nature. If 
he imagines that men can be governed by a formula, indicated by 
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a series of symbols, or explained in any adequate sense by num- 
bers and figures, he must go wrong at once. Again, if he acquires 
the belief that reasoning is infallible, and that safe deductions as 
to human conduct can be drawn from the most carefully con- 
structed premisses, he falls at once into another set of errors. The 
study of mathematics tends to foster these fallacious attitudes of 
mind. The intellectual functions of statesmanship are under- 
standing, imagination, sympathy, intuition, rather than ratioci- 
nation. A good grounding in mathematics strengthens the mind, 
but an exclusive attention to mathematics keeps the student in 
an unreal world where reason reigns supreme. 

Similarly, the danger of the public servant is that he lives in 
a realm of written and printed papers, and he is apt to lose sight 
of the realities which these papers record. Mathematics encour- 
age this tendency ; the best education for civil servants would be 
that which supplied the most efficacious corrective. 

That corrective is not to be found in the natural sciences. 
Here we come into touch with realities ; but they are the realities 
of matter, not the realities of humanity, which are above all 
emotional and spiritual. The public man and the public servant 
should have learnt enough about the physical sciences to know at 
what point he should invite the assistance of the expert. The 
champions of scientific education often speak as if the errors and 
inequities of public government and social systems were due to 
ignorance of scientific facts, methods, and laws. On the con- 
trary, no greater error can be made in approaching the study of 
human nature than to imagine that it can be explained by 
scientific analysis, apprehended by scientific observation, use- 
fully studied by scientific methods, or in any way brought within 
the four corners of a science. The study of science is useful 
to the public man or public servant by increasing the range of 
his information ; all knowledge, of whatever kind, will or may be 
useful to the public man; but the study of the natural sciences 
does not in itself tend to develop the most valuable mental 
faculties, the most propitious attitude of mind. 

On the borderland between the natural sciences and the studies 
which are approached through literature lie the study of law and 
the study of philosophy. 

On the face of it, the study of law should be very useful to the 
public man and the public servant. And so much of legal educa- 
tion as will assist the student to understand, interpret, apply, 
and co-ordinate laws will be of great value to all public men and 
public servants. Such persons should not be in the presence of 
a lawyer as a layman before a specialist, an ignoramus before a 
pundit. But an education based exclusively or mainly on the 
study of law is not the best preparation for public life. The 
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lawyer has also his errors of the cave. He also does not deal .~* 


with human nature direct, but through the medium of rules, 
formule, and principles. The lawyer in Parliament is apt to 
lack something that the true statesman must have; the lawyer 
in the public office is apt to lay too much stress on regulations 
and precedents, and forget that as a rule administration is 
essentially different from the interpretation of the law. The 
administrator is often at liberty to deal with the special case upon 
its merits ; the lawyer or the judge rarely or never. 

Philosophy is a very useful whetstone for youthful wits. 
Moreover, it tends to supply the universal view, the comprehen- 
sive outlook, which is necessary to fill out that ample and 
rounded intuition of the concrete multiplicity to which the states- 
man should aspire. Pursued too far, however, it is a danger. 
Some abstraction is necessary to correlate and co-ordinate our 
apprehensions of the concrete; philosophy wedded to knowledge 
of the world, to knowledge of human nature, to experience, and 
to practical ability, is a great strength, as well as a great consola- 
tion ; it is, above all, useful in assisting to create that just sense 
of proportion between the obvious and the more remote but not 
less important elements of a problem which is needed for a wise, 
broad, and sane policy. But too much philosophy dulls our 
interest in the individual and the concrete; it encourages the 
purblind arrogance of intellect ; and it is not without cause that 
we expect the philosopher to be an unpractical man. 

Political economy is a branch of philosophy. It is perhaps the 
most dangerous branch of philosophy. Too exclusively honoured, 
it induces that dull veneration of the material which is such a 
gloomy characteristic of our age. A light top-dressing of political 
economy stimulates the weeds and chokes the crops. It supplies 
the student wita false laws, misleading half-truths, and erroneous 
views of human nature, which will either disgust him with this 
so-called science, or blind his eyes to the truths of life, perhaps 
for ever. But a thorough and a critical study of abstract 
economics, corrected by a practical and intelligent observation of 
human nature and human affairs, gives to the independent mind 
a largeness and clearness of vision on the material side of man’s 
life which can hardly be acquired by any other way. Young men, 
however, are not fit to learn political economy ; a mature and inde- 
pendent mind and experience of affairs are needed as a corrective ; 
the young will get their education on this side best from the 
economic side of history, which should not, however, be divorced 
from all the other sides of history. 

And now we come to those studies which are approached 
through literature, the studies which are properly termed 
humane. Here, if anywhere, we shall find the studies most 
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valuable in preparation for a public life, for there are only two 
ways by which we can extend our knowledge of human nature, 
quicken our sympathies, and develop our intuitions. One is by 
intercourse with human beings of every sort, in their most inti- 
mate and actual relations and revelations ; the other is by litera- 
ture. The first the University may and does in some measure 
facilitate, though not by any fixed curriculum ; the second it is 
the proper function of the University to throw wide open. 

The humane education which is the best preparation for public 
life embraces history, poetry, the drama, rhetoric, and, to some 
extent, law, politics, and philosophy. It should be intimately 
concerned with some countries other than our own. It should be 
wide, but systematic; it should be confined to the best, for time 
is limited, and the greatest writers are those who have the deepest 
insight into human nature. It should -be attractive, and at the 
same time severe. It should fire enthusiasm and test endurance. 

History should be the main thread on which the pearls are 
strung. But the history should be approached in large measure 
through literary masterpieces. For instance, the Elizabethans 
should be approached through Shakespeare, the Puritans through 
Milton, the society of Louis the Fourteenth through Moliére. 
We might well sacrifice some of the detail of historical fact which 
the students at our University now acquire for the more real 
and solid knowledge that comes from a study of the literature. 
Original documents are very well, but they are best when they 
are masterpieces. 

The kind of history that I mean is not scientific. Scientific 
history is one of two things; either the systematic collection, 
verification, collation, and arrangement of historical data, or the 
attempt to deduce laws and principles from history as we know 
it. The first is not a task for youthful minds; the second is a 
waste of time. The value of history to young minds is that it 
is experience at second-hand. A man of years and experience 
is wise and resourceful because no new set of circumstances can 
be wholly unfamiliar to him, because he has known all sorts of 
men and seen many complications unravelled, because the 
instincts and intuitions of his mind have been trained by constant 
exercise. Through history and literature the young man can 
acquire vicarious experience; he can live many lives, and 
commune with many souls. When he goes out into the world he 
will have to correct many impressions; things will look different 
to him, but nothing will be altogether new. 

The young man should travel through the predestined succes- 
sion of the ages;-he should learn the measure of our debt to 
Athens and to Rome; he should form some clear conception 
of the construction, the system, and the demolition of Imperial 
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Rome. He should traverse the dark winter and the seed time 
of the Middle Ages, when the modern world was in germination. 
He should know how our modern Europe was framed, and when 
and how the Great Men lived and worked. All this should be 
laid before him in its broad organic unity till he feels European 
society and civilisation as a single living whole. 

He should pass in like manner, but with somewhat closer 
inspection, through the history of our native islands. But his 
special study should be of certain periods in this and foreign 
countries when literary masterpieces were abundant. Athens 
in the time of Pericles and Plato; Rome in the late Republic and 
the early Empire; Italy from Dante to Ariosto; England in the 
times of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Swift, and 
Steele; France from Louis the Fourteenth to the Revolution. 
He cannot, of course, study all the periods that are worth study- 
ing from this aspect, but he might well study two foreign periods 
and two English periods. 

I deprecate from the point of view of education the separation 
of political, constitutional, economic, literary history. All these 
are one; and the young student can claim to have won his 
footing, to have done something to prepare himself for public life, 
when he begins to perceive these several elements as distinct but 
intermingling manifestations of the one informing spirit. To 
estimate the various pressures and reactions, to interpret the 
movements of the forces that are disclosed, to understand the 
unity in multiplicity, the multiplicity in unity, that is the gift 
of history ; and young men are well capable of receiving it. 

1 have postulated but two main subjects of University educa- 
tion for public life: literature and history. But these include 
poetry, the drama, law, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. In 
different periods some one or more of these will have greater or 
less importance ; but the texts on which our instruction is chiefly 
based will afford opportunities to illustrate and comment on each 
of these in turn; and the texts should be chosen partly for this 
purpose. 

One more thing is necessary : systematic education in language 
and in expression. It is much to be desired, and, indeed, 
probable, that many of our young men will come to the Univer- 
sity knowing two languages besides their own. But the scholarly 
pursuit of the accurate use and interpretation of words should not 
be intermitted at the University. And this not only as affording 
the key to literature and history, but also for its own sake. Man 
has many instruments and engines; but words are the most 
powerful of all his tools. The public man must largely rely on 
the written and the spoken word. The public man should be 
capable of action; and action, I think, cannot be directly taught 
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at the University. But as a means to action he must be able to 
persuade. For persuasion no education is sufficient for his pur- 
poses which does not give him a thorough drilling in the use of 
words in his own language. And the study of foreign languages 
is one of the best ways of perfecting the knowledge and mastery 
of the mother-tongue. 

Now where, it may be asked, are we to find such a University 
course as is here described? Nowhere, to be sure; otherwise it 
would not have been worth while to set forth my ideals. I need 
only have pointed to the model, and said : That is the exemplar. 
But there are certain approximations. 

The best history schools in England are good ; I am not going 
to enlarge upon their defects; but they all lapse into the error of 
separating history into water-tight compartments, they none of 
them use literature sufficiently as an instrument of historical 
instruction, and, above all, they none of them enforce the 
scholarly study of language as an integral part of the training. 

The nearest approach to my ideal is in the great classical 
schools of our Universities. Some of them are better than 
others, but all are based on the scholarly study of language, all 
approach the study of history through the literary masterpieces, 
and all by this means in some measure bring into their scope 
poetry, the drama, law, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. This 
system has been elaborated for four hundred years ; it is linked up 
with the schools ; and the Universities are secure in the knowledge 
that those who follow the classical instruction will not need to be 
taught the elements. It is the best system we have now; but it 
does not follow that we could not have a better. The classical 
course itself might with advantage be linked up more closely with 
modern life. I do not myself see that it matters when you are 
studying history whether you study the history of the fifth 
century B.C. or the history of the nineteenth century A.D., pro- 
vided you study it in the right way, principally through the 
masterpieces. But as the study of modern times needs to be 
linked up with the past, so the study of ancient times needs to be 
brought into relation with the present. The young man who 
after taking a good classical school takes a good historical school, 
which he can do with his training in one year, gets, I should 
say, nearly as good an education as he need wish for. He will 
probably have read English literature for himself. 

But the youth whose interests lie in modern languages and 
literature has nothing so good accessible to him. If he takes a 
modern language course in honours he will find himself sucked up 
into philology and the antiquarian study of language ; the books he 
gets to read will not be for the most part masterpieces; he will 
get little insight into the history and politics and manners of the 
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countries whose languages he is learning. If he takes an historical 
school he will find that the language side is ignored; if he knows 
languages he will get no help in perfecting his knowledge; if 
he does not know any he will have to do without them. 

It is not my present purpose to talk about secondary schools, 
but I must point out that there is a similar defect in present-day 
school education in modern subjects. The modern languages are 
taught, but the literature, the history, the law, the manners of 
the countries, are not taught as they are taught on classical sides. 
Some day, perhaps, the teaching of modern languages in schools 
will be systematised on lines that improve upon the classical 
teaching ; and a good sound all-round education will be provided 
based upon literature, history, and languages. 

Then perhaps one of our modern Universities, or even perhaps 
one of our old Universities, will furnish for students of modern 
things a general education in modern subjects and languages 
as good as is provided by Literae Humaniores at Oxford, or the 
two parts of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. It might even 


be better, in some ways. 
STANLEY LEATHES. 
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STATE INSPECTION OF CONVENTS: 
, A REJOINDER 


I HAVE to thank Mr. Kindersley for his courteous reply to my 
article advocating the inspection of convents which appeared 
in the October number of this Review. I am gratified to find 
(1) that he is in agreement with me on certain points, (2) that 
his contentions strengthen the position of those who advocate 
inspection, (3) that I can meet his charges of imaccuracy and 
misstatement. 

First, let me say that my plea for inspection is not based on 
any anti-Catholic bias. Recognising and honouring the con- 
victions and the spirituality of the majority of the members of 
this Church, realising that convent life has sometimes afforded 
a refuge for women, and knowing that a great deal of splendid 
work is done by nuns for the alleviation of the sufferings and 
sorrows of humanity, I yet maintain that convents, whether 
Roman Catholic, Church of England, or any other denomination, 
like all other institutions in Great Britain should be freely 
opened to inspection. And the demand for inspection should be 
seriously considered by Catholics as well.as Protestants, if only 
on account of the immense importance of the hygienic aspects of 
this question. 

Let us take these hygienic considerations first and deal with a 
few practical points. The mortality in convents is greatly above 
the average owing to the prevalence of tuberculosis. Mr. 
Kindersley acknowledges that it is ‘ undoubtedly a fact’ that the 
death-rate from pulmonary affections has been high in convents. 
If any State campaign against tuberculosis is to be effective it is 
surely essential that statistics of the prevalence of this disease in 
every institution in the country be available. Consumption is an 
infectious disease which is at the same time preventible. The 
need of State inspection of convents is illustrated by the fact 
that the proportion of deaths due to tubercular disease was found 
on investigation to be nearly 63 per cent., whilst the ordinary 
death-rate from tuberculosis is 10 per cent. Cornet averred that 
the frequency of consumption in nunneries was due to bad 
ventilation and the sedentary, unhealthy life led by the nuns, 
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and declared that a girl entering a sisterhood at seventeen dies 

twenty-one years earlier than a girl equally healthy who remains 

in the world outside. ‘In some cloisters more than three-fourths 

of the deaths are from this disease.’ (Osler’s Practice of 

Medicine, p. 266.) 

Mr. Kindersley says that it is only within recent years that 
the remedy for consumption has been discovered, and that it is 
not surprising that the nuns shared ignorance of the nature of 
tubercular disease with the rest of the world. I reply, that in 
the last fifty years the general death-rate from consumption has 
been reduced 50 per cent. What are the statistics of decline 
of mortality in convents where, Mr. Kindersley declares, up-to- 
date methods of dealing with this disease are utilised? Were 
these statistics available they would be sufficient in themselves 
to make the demand for inspection of conventual and monastic 
institutions irresistible. 

Roman Catholic countries have recognised the dangers of the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in convents, and in reply to Mr. 
Kindersley’s denial of my statement from the Daily Chronicle 
of the 12th of December 1906, ‘that the Pope had decreed the 
abolition of conventual law of strict enclosure,’ I refer him to 
the Italian paper La Tribuna of the 11th of December of that 
year, which states that ‘Pope Pius the Tenth has ordained the 
abandonment (abbandono) of the enclosure law for those Sister- 
hoods who are engaged in the work of education in their own 
convents, ordering that they shall accompany the pupils for walks 
at least twice a week. This ordinance is motived by highly 
praiseworthy reasons of hygiene.’ 

Severe criticism had appeared in print about that time 
respecting the ravages of tubercular disease and the high rate 
of general mortality in convents of women. The Papal decision 
in question was widely commented upon in the Italian press as 
a most timely reform. 

There are other health aspects of this question. Mr. 
Kindersley acknowledges that there ‘may also be cases of 
insanity,’ but every doctor knows that the mode of life in the 
closed Orders at least predisposes women to melancholia or 
depression, and to other manifestations of morbid psychology. 
Whilst a true and philosophical religion and a healthy physical 
life elevate the mind, and give stability and moral strength, an 
unhygienic mode of life, combined with exaggerations and 
emotionalism and the unnatural suppression of human instincts 
and affections, will tend to the development of religious insanity. 
Here again we have no statistics as to the effect of convent life 
on women. Every convent may have its medical man, but it 
must be remembered that the physician cannot enter the enclosure 
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of a convent without the permission of the Superior. Were 
convents, like other institutions, efficiently inspected, improved 
hygiene, better sanitation, and the early diagnosis and treatment 
of tuberculosis, insanity, cancer, and other diseases would result. 

State inspection is imperative, in the second place, because it 
is the duty of the State to ensure that all individuals living under 
its protection have freedom of action and of will. How are we 
to know that these women who have taken lifelong vows as 
girls, physically, mentally, and morally immature, are not suffer- 
ing because they cannot free themselves from what has become 
death in life to them? The vows are taken before physiological 
adult life is attained, at an age when self-knowledge and experi- 
ence are insufficient to form a proper estimate of the value of the 
liberty renounced. Mr. Kindersley maintains that if my plea 
for inspection ‘means that adult women are not to be allowed 
to choose a mode of life which is neither seditious nor injurious 
to others without State interference’ it would be ‘a blow to 
personal freedom.’ This is, of course, a misapprehension, almost 
an absurdity, my contention merely being that those nuns who 
wish to leave the life should have the opportunity of doing so, 
and that if the nuns were enabled to talk with a woman who is 
a representative of the State without espionage of any kind, 
English women would at least be assured that no woman could 
be confined against her will in any such institution in this 
country. 

Mr. Kindersley says that if a nun wishes to withdraw from an 
Order there is a ‘simple method’ by which her desires can be 
effected. But he gives no information on this point; whereas 
St. Alphonse de Liguori, author of The True Spouse of Christ, 
writes (p. 551) : ‘Grant that what you state is true : now that you 
are professed in a convent and that it is impossible for you to leave 
it, tell me what you wish to do? If you have entered religion 
against your inclinations, you must now remain with cheerful- 
ness. ... You must then make a virtue of necessity.” How 
can relatives even know if a nun is detained against her will in 
these buildings, provided with every appearance and condition 
of a prison—locked doors, barred windows, high walls. The 
whole thing is contrary to the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, and indicates the need of State protection for these women 
such as is given to the inmates of asylums and factories. Abuses 
are made possible in any irresponsible and uninspected com- 
munity not under the regulations of British law, and not inquired 
into by responsible British authority. Convents are inspected 
in Roman Catholic countries. In France the law requires that 
all authorised congregations shall supply the Government with a 
copy of their rules and regulations, particulars of their property, 
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and periodically an account of their income. Mr. Kindersley - 
considers that ‘it would puzzle anyone to say’ what the legisla- 
tion regarding religious houses in Italy amounts to. He has only 
to refer to the Encyclopedia Britannica (vol. xviii. p. 691, 1911 
edition), which says ‘ were dissolved in Italy in 1866,’ to find 
confirmation of my statement. 

Mr. Kindersley says, again, that he is unable to verify what 
I say about Belgium, but he can do so by referring, not as he did 
to ‘two Belgians’ unacquainted with the law, but to the Parlia- 
mentary Report on Monastic Institutions presented to the House 
of Commons in 1875. 

There are people who declare that convents are ‘homes’ 
and not institutions, but this can hardly be maintained in face 
of the commercial undertakings associated with many of them ; 
and, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that inspection of 
ordinary households by the medical officer of health would make 
for improved household sanitation and health, for the better care 
and protection of children, and for the growth of parental 
responsibility. 

Mr. Kindersley states that he has ‘ positive evidence for the 
belief that the Roman Catholic body would have been. pleased 
if all institutions (schools and orphanages) had been placed under 
a Governmental department to be inspected by his Majesty’s 
Inspectors in the same way as are the certified schools,’ and I 
accept the admission as being in agreement with my assertion 
that, not only the ‘ certified schools,’ but all schools and orphan- 
ages should be efficiently.and regularly inspected. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Kindersley in his assertion that my plea for inspection 
of convent schools and orphanages has already been met by 
legislation. What of the schools and orphanages which, having 
no ‘ children of the State’ attending them, do not come under 
the Government at all? Many of these places are satisfactorily 
managed, no doubt, but there are schools where the children are 
handicapped by the fact that the teaching is far from answering 
educational requirements, and where charges of cruelty and 
neglect could be brought against those in charge. State super- 
vision and medical inspection of all convent schools would help 
to ensure good nurture and kindly treatment, medical care, and 
the opportunity for healthy development for children in all such 
institutions in England. 

Mr. Kindersley, in saying that he has ‘no knowledge of the 
case,’ appears to include amongst my ‘inaccurate statements’ 
my reference to an inquiry into the conditions at a convent 
school in 1902. Reference to the daily Press of the 15th of 
August of that year will convince him of the truth of my state- 
ments, that the children were not only suffering from infectious 
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ophthalmic diseases previously noted, but that they were in a 
filthy, neglected condition, many of them suffering from sores 
and abrasions, ringworm, and other skin eruptions. This convent 
was at that time under the nuns of a foreign Order, who were 
replaced by an English sisterhood of a very different type. The 
fact, however, that foreign Orders can settle in England and be 
free from the control and supervision they have to undergo in 
their own country should be emphasised. 

Further, Mr. Kindersley declares that all Roman Catholic 
laundries and workshops are under the same inspection as are 
commercial laundries, and subject to the same regulations of 
the Factory Acts. He concludes the sentence, however, with 
these significant words: ‘with a few unimportant concessions 
made on account of their different circumstances.’ That is a 
very important point. There should be no difference between 
conventual and commercial factories and laundries, and Mr. 
Kindersley’s statement that the foreign Orders who come over to 
us pay their rates and taxes should be modified, because convent 
laundries are taxed as charitable institutions, they have not to 
pay the income tax borne by traders, and they have thus an 
advantage over other laundries with which they are in commer- 
cial competition. Mr. Kindersley charges me with inaccuracy 
in alleging that the competition of convents is injurious to other 
workers, and states that the prices charged at convent laundries 
are higher than at commercial ones. This is not the case, and 
every woman knows that underclothing and white embroidered 
needle-work are offered cheaply, at sales especially, as ‘ convent 
work.’ 

In the latter part of his article Mr. Kindersley accuses me of 
other ‘inaccurate statements ’ which I should like to deal with. 
In reference to my contention that cloistered nuns are cut off 
from their relations, he gives his own ‘personal experience,’ 
and describes the freedom with which social intercourse, even 
telephonic communication, is carried on with a near relative in a 
cloistered Order. He does not, however, state what position 
this person holds in the Roman Catholic Church. If a Mother- 
Superior, she would be a privileged person. On the other hand, 
possibly Mr. Kindersley can command favour. But no one can 
deny that the rules issued to ordinary nuns discourage and even 
forbid their association with kindred, that a system of espionage 
is rigidly enforced which extends to the correspondence of the 
nuns. ‘The nun must yield unquestioning obedience: Mr. 
Kindersley declares that the Vow of Obedience ‘simply means 
obedience to all lawful commands.’ My ‘inaccuracy’ on this 
point can be disproved by the following quotations: ‘ Obey 
blindly in all things your present director, even if he should 
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order you to leave your cell’ (The True Spouse of Christ, vol. 
ii. p. 481). Whilst the Rev. Arthur Devine, in writing of 
Convent Life or the Duties of Nuns, says (p. 165) ‘ the retention 
of any portion of their own will is a denial of their vocation.’ 
‘Let obedience be internal, universal, and uniform.’ ‘ Let us 
remember that in doing the wil! of the Superior we do the will 
of God.’ The Superior may or may not be a woman of high 
type. A Roman Catholic paper, in reviewing a book on convents, 
says: ‘It is admitted that petty tyranny may exist in some 
communities. Some Superiors may be harsh and overbearing.’ 
Instances of worse than harshness and petty tyranny are on record 
in the annals of the Church. See the Bishop of Nancy’s Report 
to Rome as a result of inquiry into the conditions of an Order of 
the Good Shepherd in France. 

The convent question is a woman’s question, and it is not 
until women form public opinion that legislation for the inspec- 
tion of convents can be anticipated. I do not care to deal with 
the moral aspect of the problem, but I recognise that it exists. 
It is sufficient to state that the various foreign Orders which have 
been compelled to leave other countries as a result of inquiry 
and exposure of a hideous condition of affairs, are permitted 
without question to settle in England, secure that they are free 
from inspection and supervision by the State. Let us give the 
women in our convents simply the same protection that Roman 
Catholic States have found it necessary to provide. Why should 
the Roman Catholic Church resist so moderate a demand if 
convents are so well organised as they are stated to be? We 
are told that these institutions are inspected by the Ordinary of 
the Diocese or his delegate, but Episcopal inspection has in the 
past proved inadequate, and it does not meet the needs of the 
case. We must ask for State jurisdiction, State supervision and 
State protection for all conventual and monastic institutions. 
Nothing less can satisfy a humanitarian demand which ought to 
meet with the sympathy of Catholics as well as Protestants, 
because the question should be above denominational bitterness 
and party strife. 

Mr. Kindersley’s concluding words infer that I suggest that 
differential treatment is to be extended to nuns as distinct from 
priests. But he is mistaken. Any legislation will necessarily 
deal with the inspection of monastic institutions as well as 
convents, but the convent question is especially a woman’s 
question, and should compel the attention of all women interested 
in the welfare of their sex and in the protection of those who are 
unable to protect themselves. 

ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 
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THE MESSAGE OF HOPE FOR INDIA 


In a recent letter to The Times I drew attention to the unique 
opportunity afforded by the removal of the Imperial capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi for establishing a sounder principle of archi- 
tectural design in Government buildings throughout India. The 
importance of this question for the future development of Indian 
art and craft will, I think, be obvious to most people. The 
example set by the Imperial Government in public build- 
ings must always have a potent influence for good or evil, not 
only with all Indian craftsmen engaged in the construction of 
them, but with all the Indian aristocracy who look to Govern- 
ment for correct models of taste and fashion. And the close 
connexion between craft and architectural style need not be 
enlarged upon. If architectural styles in India are wholly based 
upon the more or less mechanical imitation of foreign models, 
it follows as the night the day that the same Philistine influence 
will permeate all the crafts directly or indirectly connected with 
architecture and tend to destroy their artistic vitality. It is 
useless to declaim against the injury done to Indian art by the 
Ruling Princes building their palaces in debased Western styles 
and upholstering them according to the catalogues of Tottenham 
Court Road and the Bon Marché, when by doing so they are 
only following the example set by the highest representatives of 
the Imperial and local Governments. Neither is the mischief in 
any way diminished by sending our best architects to provide 
better models for Indian builders to copy. 

But the very obvious artistic principle here involved is only 
one aspect of a much larger sociological and economic question 
in which the whole policy of British administration is deeply 
concerned. Is British rule in India, as a tremendous sociological 
experiment, only to stand for those modern economic and indus- 
trial developments which overspread the West in the nineteenth 
century? Are we, ignoring their concomitant evils with which 
all the energies of modern statesmen and sociologists are trying 
to grapple, and the risk of propagating those evils on a vastly 
greater scale in the fecund soil of the tropics, to continue to 
use these same developments as a battering ram for pulverising 
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the effete social and industrial organisation of Hinduism? Are 
we to regard our present economic system, represented by the 
great industrial cities of Europe and America—the product of a 
new experimental science which is constantly changing the 
basis of its action, still investigating unknown forces and creating 
new social problems—as a solid and permanent foundation on 
which we can safely build up the future of our Indian Empire? 

To those who have followed closely the economic and indus- 
trial policy of Indian administration since Calcutta became the 
seat of the Imperial Government it must indeed seem that this 
is the case. Just as in educational matters the Macaulay view 
of Oriental learning has dominated the whole scheme of the 
Anglo-Indian universities, so the views of the enterprising mer- 
chants who control the trade of the great Indian seaports have 
dominated the councils of the Government of India in all matters 
relating to Indian commerce and industry. In many departments 
of the Civil Service, especially those connected with the revenue 
and courts of justice, the long experience gained by district 
officers in close touch with the people—an intimacy, unfortu- 
nately, much less close now than in former days—has created 
an administrative tradition more or less in harmony with Indian 
social customs and ways of thinking. In matters relating to 
trade and industry a tradition has also been created; but it is 
a tradition in which the predominance of Western commercialism 
has been overwhelming. Indian commerce, in a departmental 
sense, means only the trade between Europe and India. Indian 
industry means the adaptation of Western machinery and the 
methods of modern capitalism to the exploitation of Indian 
labour. Technical education means not the application of scien- 
tific and artistic knowledge to the organisation and development 
of indigenous handicrafts, but the effort to supersede Eastern 
handicraft by Western machinery. Art education means not 
the development of the creative faculties and the revival of Indian 
culture, but the teaching of freehand and model drawing, 
geometry, perspective, anatomy and design according to the 
formularies of South Kensington. 

Theoretically, of course, departmentalism takes a deep 
paternal interest in indigenous industries and in Indian art. 
There have been commissions, conferences, committees, exhibi- 
tions, despatches, Government resolutions and orders on the 
subject. But the net result of these discussions has been 
to confirm the official mind in the belief that Indian handi- 
craft is useless and out of date, that Indian art is based upon 
wrong principles, that everything that could be reasonably 
expected of a paternal Government is being done, and that 
it is best to leave well alone. Still, in order that the official 
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conscience and the public mind may be quite at ease, of late 
years the departmental machinery has been strengthened by the 
appointment of many more European experts, who make sure 
that the old policy is continued on the most approved European 
principles. Any attempt on their part to vary the departmental 
tradition by going a little deeper into the cause of things is 
promptly suppressed, as no doubt it should be—from a depart- 
mental standpoint. 

There is, however, another side of the question, and a more 
excellent way which the Imperial Government, in their new 
environment among the historic traditions of the ancient capital 
of Hindustan, might well take into consideration. Here in 
Europe legislators and social reformers are made too well aware 
of the dark side of modern industrialism to look upon it as an 
unmitigated blessing to humanity at large, as the administrators 
of India are inclined to regard it from the cool heights of Simla 
and Darjeeling and among the luxuries of Calcutta society. For 
the last fifty years the aim of most European legislation has 
been directed towards mitigating the evils, the waste of human 
life, the moral and spiritual degradation, and the physical suffer- 
ing which have accompanied the growth of capitalism and im- 
provements in mechanical science. The struggle between capital 
and labour, which sometimes seems to threaten the very foun- 
dations of society, is largely the struggle of the workman for 
emancipation from the servitude of the machine which capitalism 
has imposed upon him. 

It is not only the artistic temperament which sees in the 
rapid extinction of handicraft a great social danger. All sociolo- 
gists agree that the success of the efforts now being made to 
stem the flow of the agricultural population to the already over- 
crowded industrial cities must depend largely upon the revival 
of village handicraft as an adjunct to agriculture. All of them 
agree that the substitution of machinery for handicraft, both 
from an economic and sociological as well as from an artistic 
standpoint, has been carried too far. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in 
his emphatic manner, declared lately that all intelligent people 
in England, Tory and Radical alike, have long come to the 
conclusion that the mere mechanical expansion of commer- 
cialism carried on in our great industrial cities is not civilisation, 
but a very sad sort of savagery. Such illumination has certainly 
not penetrated far into the heights and depths of Anglo-Indian 
officialdom, but autocracy in Russia, bureaucracy in Germany, 
Austria and Great Britain have joined with democracy in France 
and America and with individualists all over the Western world 
in upholding, within their own special limitations and capacities, 
the gospel of handicraft preached and practised by Ruskin and 
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William Morris. So that we have now the remarkable spectacle 
of the excellently organised village handicrafts of Austro-Hun- 
gary competing with the hand-workers of India in their own 
markets, and processes of hand-work directly derived from India, 
like the batik work of Java, taught in the technical schools of 
Holland and in scientific Germany. It is not only, however, in 
artistic processes that Europe has been exploiting the traditional 
craftlore of India; manufacturers of all kinds have been Sending 
their agents to investigate the technical secrets of Indian hand- 
workers. Even in departments of science which Europe has 
been wont to consider exclusively its own, the most enterprising 
men of business have thought it worth while to turn their atten- 
tion to the wisdom of the East, as is evident from the fact that 
a well-known English firm has been for some time conducting at 
considerable expense an exhaustive scientific inquiry into Indian 
chemistry, materia medica, and medical science. 

Meanwhile what has been the gospel by which we would 
create a new heaven and a new earth in India? Only the dismal 
gospel of the nineteenth century—that India must entirely for- 
sake her own learning, her craft, her art, and her science, and 
humbly sit at the feet of Europe to learn civilisation. ‘ You have 
no learning,’ we say, ‘worth a bookshelf of our libraries; your 
sciences are absurd, your art likewise; your handicrafts are 
obsolete, and you have no industries—except, of course, your pre- 
historic agriculture.’ 

‘Come into our schools and colleges ; we will send you Euro- 
pean professors to teach you literature, science, and art. Leave 
your villages, you millions of hand-weavers; the handloom is a 
relic of antiquity ; your salvation lies in the city. Come into our 
factories, with your women and your little children ; we will show 
you the magic of the machine. We will build you great cities 
like Manchester and Birmingham. Progress lies only with capi- 
talism and machinery. Work for us, you poor benighted artisans ; 
we will give you all the blessings of Western civilisation.’ They 
are now enjoying a foretaste of these blessings in the purlieus of 
Bombay and Calcutta ! 

The recital of a few undeniable facts will show that this is 
not exaggerated rhetoric. The whole system of the Anglo-Indian 
universities is based upon the theory, which has only been 
emphasised by the educational reforms initiated in Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty, that the original sources of the highest wisdom for 
the Indian student are at Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other 
British seats of learning, and that none of these exist in India. 
No degree, honorary or otherwise, is conferred by any Anglo- 
Indian university exclusively for Indian learning, however dis- 
tinguished it may be; though the motto of the largest of them 
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is ‘for the advancement of learning.’ With the rarest exceptions 
every young European educational officer, coming straight from 
college and without any further training in India, takes prece- 
dence of every Indian professor, even if the latter should have 
a European degree. In the official medical schools all Indian 
medical knowledge is tabooed as pure quackery. It would be 
regarded as waste of time to inquire whether there was any use 
in it. _In the colleges of engineering, where architectural design 
adapted to official requirements is taught as an extra, the Indian 
student is supposed to be qualified in the subject when he has 
copied and learnt by heart a few diagrams of the European classic 
orders and some Gothic mouldings. Such a smattering of Euro- 
pean eclecticism is, of course, insufficient even for the architectural 
requirements of the Public Works Department ; the result being 
that architecture as a learned profession is completely barred to 
Indian students, and that European amateurs or experts, gener- 
ally without the slightest acquaintance with the great historic 
and living traditions of Indian builders, must be employed to 
satisfy departmental requirements. 

Indian art is permitted to range within the walls of four 
Government schools, so far as the European principals, who are 
appointed solely on their Western academic qualifications, will 
allow it to do so—a matter on which they are free to exercise 
their own discretion. But the teaching of drawing and design 
as a part of general education is conducted under the orders 
of the Directors of Public Instruction exclusively on the old- 
fashioned South Kensington lines. No official attempt has ever 
been made to investigate the principles and practice of Indian 
art teaching and to apply them to modern educational 
requirements. 

As to handicrafts, beyond some feeble and spasmodic attempts 
to drag what are called Indian ‘art wares’ within the net of 
Western commercialism, they can hardly be said to exist in an 
official sense in India. Until a few years ago they were not 
included in the official statistics of Indian trade and industry ; 
the greatest Indian industry after agriculture being returned as 
the spinning and weaving carried on at the power-loom mills, 
which employ a few hundred thousands of workers, against at 
least five or six millions supported by the indigenous hand- 
weaving industry. 

Having first broken up the wonderful organisation of the 
Indian village communities, we have never lifted a finger to 
prevent the decay of village handicraft, which Western sociolo- 
gists now recognise as an indispensable adjunct to agriculture. 
The only statistics in which, until quite recently, hand-weavers 
appeared were the census returns and those relating to famine 
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relief work, where ‘ special relief to weavers’ is still a regularly 
recurring item. It has never occurred to the departmental mind 
that if a tithe of the money which in the last fifty years has 
been given in these charitable doles had been used in times of 
plenty, in the same kind of intelligent organisation and instruc- 
tion which have produced such remarkable results in Ireland, the 
position of Indian hand-weaving as the most valuable industrial 
asset of the country would have been permanently maintained. 
But even Lord Curzon’s splendid energy could not break through 
the departmental tradition that the machine spells progress and 
hand-industry decay, as was evident from his Delhi Durbar 
speech, in which he declared that the hand-loom was doomed to 
extinction just as surely as the hand-punkah was being super- 
seded by the electric fan. 

Though in the last few years the existence of hand-weaving 
as an industry has been officially recognised, the main object of 
the few technical experts now employed in Government service 
has been to break up the village industry entirely by organising 
large hand-factories to compete with it, and to divert the grants 
originally intended for instruction in hand-weaving to relieving 
the managers of power-loom mills from the necessity of training 
their own technical assistants. Lord Curzon initiated the policy 
of importing ‘experts’ from Europe to deal with every artistic 
and technical problem; and every year their number is being 
increased as a security that departmental ‘progress’ is main- 
tained. But the best of European experts take many years to 
understand Indian conditions, and few make the attempt. De- 
partmental tradition, excellent as a regulariser in moderate doses, 
becomes a strong mental soporific when taken in excess. The 
temptations for excessive indulgence are many: it is so much 
more expedient and popular to repeat the departmental parrot- 
cries: ‘Indian art and architecture are dead : Indian crafts are 
obsolete : wake up, India! Give up your senseless old ideals and 
follow ours.’ 

Of course, in the most egregious fallacies there are nearly 
always some grains of truth. Indian art has lost vitality ; it needs 
a new impulse and fresh inspiration. It can conceivably receive 
them by a flow of new ideas from the highest Western sources. 
Personally I am convinced that a reconciliation between Eastern 
and Western ideals might bring about a greater Renaissance 
than the world has ever known. I have myself continually tried 
to show that Indian handicraft can benefit enormously by the 
judicious artistic application of Western science and mechani- 
cal invention. Indian social life, like that of the West, needs 
purging of many vices; and the removal of many hideous ex- 
crescences, for which British rule is in no way responsible, is 
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imperatively necessary. To insist that the remains of Indian 
culture and civilisation are nevertheless valuable is not to depre- 
ciate the real progress made in the civilisation of the West. If 
it is the height of folly to attempt to exclude all Western 
influences from Eastern art, science, industry, and social life, 
it is an almost criminal blunder deliberately to destroy Indian 
civilisation without the most careful inquiry and well-balanced 
judgment, in which both the Eastern and Western points of view 
are thoroughly and impartially considered. Such a full and im- 
partial inquiry has never been officially attempted. Indian art 
and architecture, economics, sociology and science have been con- 
demned by a Court which has not heard the case for the defence. 

It is not too much to hope that the removal of the Imperial 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi may lead the way to a wholesome 
change in the attitude of Indian departmentalism towards these 
questions, and that the necessity, from both a political and 
sociological point of view, of a better understanding of all Indian 
problems will be clear to the statesmen who have planned this 
brilliant stroke of policy. It should no longer be left to the 
personal taste of a Viceroy, Governor, the head of a department, 
or a consulting architect to decide whether the style of a public 
building should imitate an old English mansion, a Rhine castle, 
or the nondescript modern European building; or whether the 
living traditions of Indian architecture should be respected and 
allowed to strike fresh roots in their own native soil. It should 
no longer be left to the discretion of a Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, or European artistic experts, to determine whether Indian 
methods of art teaching are suitable for the education of Indian 
students cr not. It should not be left to private societies in 
London and in Calcutta to protect Indian art from official Philis- 
tines ; it should be the duty of Government to prosecute inquiries 
and collect material to be used for the benefit of Indian art and 
industry, and not only to assist the exploitations of British and 
foreign manufacturers; the latter can be trusted to look after 
their own interests. It has been, as Lord Curzon has said, 
the traditional policy of the Indian Government to protect the 
ryot against the rapacious zemindar. It should be no less its 
duty to protect the handicraftsman against the overpowering 
energies of the capitalist. The sporadic official investigations 
recently begun in various Indian provinces for developing the 
hand-weaving industry should be systematised on well-defined 
principles, so that Government may be recognised as the active 
and sympathetic defender of the village weaver, both the artisan 
and the artist, against the assaults of Western commercialism ; 
instead of being regarded as the strongest ally of the capitalist 
in extending the worse than savagery of European industrial 
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slums to India. We should apply Western mechanical science 
with an intelligent anticipation of its future progress in Europe. 
The crowded power-loom mill is not the last word of industrial 
science. Nasmyth has not rendered the blacksmith’s hammer 
obsolete. The mechanical brain has not diminished the value 
of man’s creative faculties. The social and industrial fabric 
which we should build to justify our rule in India must be a 
fairer one than either Europe or India can show. We cannot 
hope to blunder through only with our Western knowledge. 
The combined experience of East and West is essential for 
success. } 

Ignorance of Indian institutions and methods on the part of 
technical experts should no longer be regarded as a passport 
for advancement in the public service. The pathway for success- 
ful careers in all branches of the arts and crafts should be made 
clear for Indian youth by the removal of the insuperable obstacles 
now placed in their way by the traditions of the Public Works 
and Education Departments and by the organisation of the 
Anglo-Indian universities. If such a change of mental attitude 
on the part of the Indian administration is to be brought about 
in the present generation the initiative in such reforms must 
come from above, and not from the crowd of European experts 
now being sent out to India. Without a definite mandate and 
a clearly defined policy from the highest authorities the indi- 
vidual expert, however well-intentioned he may be, is powerless 
against the sacrosanct traditions of the public services, and 
the little good which may be done under one administration is 
continually being undone by the next. The traditions themselves 
must be altered by the force majeure of the Secretary of State 
and Governor-General in Council. 

There can be no doubt that such exercise of authority would 
be both politic and just, and would be hailed by all right-thinking 
Indians as a practical fulfilment of the King-Emperor’s message 
of hope to his subjects. The time has gone by since depart- 
mentalism had what stands for Indian public opinion on its side 
in its fine contempt for Indian culture. To thoughtful Indians 
the allurements of Western civilisation have lost their glamour, 
and even for the Philistines (whose number is legion) the 
economic pressure brought about by an administrative system 
which offers a liberal education with one hand and bars the 
outlets for lucrative employment with the other is the most 
potent cause of sedition and discontent. 

An enlargement of the scope of the Anglo-Indian universities 
so as to admit architecture and the fine arts within the pale of 
the humanities; the more ample recognition of the claims of 
Indian learning, and an intelligent attitude towards Indian art 
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throughout the official services would relieve this economic 
pressure, and open out careers for Indian students more healthy 
and more suitable for many temperaments than those to which 
they are now driven by force of circumstances—namely, the 
legal profession, journalism, medicine, and the smaller appoint- 
ments in the Public Works, Educational, and other services. 
And since charity, or love, should begin at home, it would be 
well that we took more care that the knowledge of India which 
is now disseminated among the British public is both wider 
and deeper. The Indian Institute at Oxford, so far as the 
achievements of Indian art are concerned, seems to be expressly 
designed to perpetuate in the minds of future Anglo-Indian 
administrators—budding Viceroys, Governors, and civilians— 
that vigorous but ignorant contempt for all things Indian, except 
the scalping exploits of the Redskin, which is ingrained in the 
English public school boy. The Indian section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and that part of the British Museum which 
’ relates to Indian religions are entirely organised upon the same 
false estimate of Indian civilisation which lies at the root of 
all the blunders of our educational policy in India. It is certainly 
most desirable from all points of view that not only technical 
and art experts but all Anglo-Indian officials, before they take 
up their appointments in India, should graduate at an Indian 
Institute worthy of the name, located either in this country or 
in India; so that the sympathetic study of the different aspects 
of Oriental life and thought should no longer be a mere question 
of personal inclination, but an indispensable introduction to the 
Indian Government services. 

E. B. Have. 
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MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


WHEN the historian comes to deal with the social, economic, 
and political history of our times, he will doubtless experience 
the same surprise now being felt by so many Imperialists, that 
Government after Government in this country has come and 
gone without ever contemplating, much less considering, any 
plan of migration within the Empire. The fault—and it is a 
grave one—lies equally with Conservative as with Liberal 
Administrations. Neither party has done anything towards 
assisting the development or securing the defence of our 
national inheritance by means of organised migration from the 
homeland to the Dominions oversea. 

Had this been done, the situation all-round would be very 
different from what it is to-day. Canada and Australia would 
possess, if not adequate, at least greatly increased populations, 
while in the homeland the congestion, which is mainly responsible 
for the evils of overcrowding, low wages, want, and destitution, 
would never have reached its present dimensions. We might also 
have been spared those differences of opinion which have arisen 
between political factions on both sides—differences that make it 
more and more difficult to arrive at a common plan of operation. 
And I do not hesitate to say that unless and until a common plan 
is reached nothing effective can be accomplished. You cannot 
deal with emigration without at the same time dealing with 
immigration, and vice versa. The two are one problem and an 
Imperial problem, using the term Imperial in its wider sense— 
that of Empire. 

Unfortunately both advocates and opponents of emigration 
continually lose sight of the Imperial aspect. Similarly the 
Dominion policies are mainly influenced by local issues. Instead 
of approaching the problem as an entity, both sides show a 
tendency to divide it into two parts. This tendency, instead of 
subsiding, is advancing. Moreover, it is an anti-Imperial ten- 
dency, and for this reason alone should be eliminated in consider- 
ing the solution of an Imperial problem. The first step to take 
is to inaugurate a common policy, and to do this co-ordination 
of effort is essential. If we are to succeed where we have 
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hitherto failed, migration within the Empire, both as regards 
children and adults, must, without further delay, be placed on a 
basis involving joint-Government control and joint-Government 
assistance. 

‘You Britishers,’ said an American citizen to me some years 
ago, ‘are a truly wonderful people, but you are not businesslike ; 
you have acquired vast possessions in all parts of the globe, but 
you neither develop your territory nor make any effort to secure 
for your Colonies a population British-born.’ The indictment 
I felt to be both just and deserved. Moreover, it applied then 
with equal force to our kinsmen oversea. Of recent years, how- 
ever, with the exception of the Union of South Africa, the 
Dominions have instituted various immigration policies, and 
much is now being done by Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
to attract suitable immigrants of the British race. But here, in 
the homeland, we have made little advance ; we are still without 
any State policy of emigration. 

I do not say, nor do I wish to imply, that no emigration has 
taken place, nor is taking place, to the Dominions. That would 
be an incorrect statement, and one capable of being refuted by 
stereotyped facts. But what I do say, and what I wish to 
emphasise, is that for generations, owing to lack of guidance 
and the absence of encouragement on the part of the home 
Government, our surplus population, instead of passing from one 
portion of the Empire to another, was allowed to drift, in ever- 
increasing numbers, to the United States of America. 

We have neglected an essential duty of statesmanship—that 
of assisting to provide the Dominions with a population of British- 
born ; and by that neglect we have added materially to the strength 
and prosperity of a foreign Power. And how has that Power repaid 
our generosity? It has imposed duties on British goods so pro- 
hibitory in character as to prevent, to a very considerable extent, 
the produce of British labour gaining an entry into its markets. 
It may be said the Dominions also have tariff walls; that is so, 
but their tariff walls are not specially directed against ourselves ; 
and while it is one thing to build up a foreign Power by the aid 
of British bone and sinew, it is another to employ that bone and 
sinew in building up the Empire. Had the emigrants who have 
found their way to the United States gone to the Dominions, the 
trade of the Dominions with ourselves to-day would be far larger 
than it is, and the food supply within the Empire would have 
increased in like proportion. 

Matters had reached such a pass that in 1907 Mr. Deakin, 
in his capacity as Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, placed a resolution on the Agenda of the Imperial 
Conference proceedings, the first part of which stated ‘ that it is 
desirable to encourage British emigrants to proceed to British 
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Colonies rather than to foreign countries.’ And in the course of 
an able speech supporting this contention Mr. Deakin said : 


We venture to submit that in whatever way the Government of this 
country may think right and proper to intervene in the matter of emigra- 
tion, in this one direction we are perhaps entitled to press them to some 
action—that is to say, that all they do should encourage settlers to pass to 
any part of the Empire they please, so long as it is a part of the Empire. 
. .. We look upon emigration to foreign countries as draining the life-blood 
of the Empire. ... We cannot consent to see people pass away from it who 
ought to remain upholding the Flag. 


Against this proposition Mr. Burns, who held the Government 
brief, had no objection to raise; and proceeded to dismiss the 
matter by saying that it ‘ practically connotes a line of action that 
has been taken not only by the Government, but by all the sub- 
ordinate authorities throughout the United Kingdom during the 
last fifteen or twenty years with regard to the direction of, advice 
to, and guidance of intending settlers in new countries from the 
Motherland.’ In making this statement I am sure Mr. Burns 
had no intention of keeping anything back. At the same time it 
is idle to suppose that the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia would have gone to the extent of moving his resolu- 
tion if nothing was amiss or had been amiss, and Mr. Burns, 
I think, should have recognised this and given a more extended 
reply. 
Now what are the facts? The only action taken by the 
Government with the object of turning the scale of emigration 
from the United States to the Dominions has been by the 
dissemination of literature through the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, and the giving of information which, on the authority of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, we are told may be 
regarded as reliable, but must not be taken as official. Moreover, 
as Mr. Butler, Chairman of Committee of Management, told the 
Dominions Royal Commission, in theory if not in practice the 
officials of the Emigrants’ Information Office are still required 
to answer questions concerning the United States or South 
America with the same readiness as they would give information 
concerning Canada, Australia, or South Africa. Again, although 
we have two enactments on the Statute Book authorising the 
allocation of public funds to emigration purposes—the Poor Law 
Act, 1834,and the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905—the powers 
conferred under these Acts do not limit the employment of the 
funds in question to expenditure on emigration within the 
Empire. It is true that as far as the authorities administering 
the Unemployed Workmen Act are concerned, no assistance is 
given to persons emigrating out of the Empire, and to a very 
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large extent the Guardians take the same course. But when we 
know that in quite recent years applications have been made by 
the Local Government Board to the American Embassy, asking 
that persons aided out of Poor-Law funds might be permitted to 
land in the United States, it would appear that assisted emigra- 
tion to the United States has not yet finally ceased. 

I would suggest (1) that no information, negative or other- 
wise, be ‘given by the Emigrants’ Information Office about 
foreign countries; all that can be obtained from the Consular 
Reports and the Foreign Office. (2) That the Poor Law Act, 
1834, and the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, be amended so 
as to ensure that the operative powers of those Acts respecting 
emigration be confined by law to emigration within the Empire. 
(3) That the Government be empowered to offer some definite 
encouragement to intending emigrants so as to induce them to 
select as their future home one of the British Dominions. 

In supporting the second part of the Commonwealth resolu- 
tion, ‘that the Imperial Government be requested to co-operate 
with any Colonies desiring immigrants in assisting suitable 
persons to emigrate,’ Mr. Deakin severely criticised the methods 
of the Emigrants’ Information Office, and in the course of his 
remarks said that the Agents-General representing the Austra- 
lian States were of opinion ‘that no effective assistance’ was 
being given them by that office. Speaking from his own 
experience in Australia, he did not think it was possible to 
constitute a public department of officials for any purpose, how- 
ever excellent, of any men, however capable, who would sooner 
or later, and probably sooner, ‘ lose touch with the changing 
conditions of the practical work with which they were originally 
created to deal.’ ‘ For ourselves,’ he added, ‘ it is only by con- 
stant parliamentary vigilance, by perpetual parliamentary action, 
by influence brought to bear through the responsible Ministers 
that we are able to keep our own departments in some degree up 
to the requirements of our own country.’ In conclusion, he 
suggested that a more effective organisation than the Emigrants’ 
Information Office was required—an organisation under the direct 
control of the Government and ‘ in closer touch with the various 
representatives of the Dominions.’ Mr. Burns assured Mr. 
Deakin that, if the Dominions cared to make representations to 
the Home Government as to what should be done, the depart- 
ments interested would be ready to respond. As to the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, its re-organisation was under the 
consideration of the Government, as also was the recommendation 
of the Settlements Committee that a State grant for five years 
from Imperial funds be made and applied towards assisting the 
funds of approved voluntary societies. 
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It was on this occasion that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in pressing 
Mr. Deakin to explain more in detail the methods of co-operation 
desired, made the very important pronouncement ‘that if the 
Imperial Government were prepared to help and to assist finan- 
cially, Canada would be only too glad to co-operate with them.’ 
Accepting Sir Wilfrid’s invitation, Mr. Deakin said : 


Improved agencies between the Mother Country and ourselves, improved 
means of communication, closer touch with our fellow-colonists, improved 
shipping services, cheap and rapid, are among the means by which a popula- 
tion might be attracted to British countries instead of to foreign countries. 
We wish also that the British Government would favour subsidiary educa- 
tional means. In the schools, among the children, by operating through 
Boards of Guardians, through a rejuvenated Emigration Information Office, 
associating it with the Central Emigration Board, by assisting the means 
of communication, especially shipping—these are among the methods 
which are open to the British Government to choose. We are prepared to 
co-operate in any and every way to encourage emigration. 


With regard to the subsidising of ships, the President of the 
Local Government Board met the suggestion by a cold douche. 
‘It has been the settled policy of Parliament,’ he said, ‘ for some 
years not to grant votes of Imperial money for emigration.’ 
Asked to explain what steps the Colonial Office proposed to take 
in order to carry out the first part of the resolution, all Lord 
Elgin felt himself able to say was that he would take the best 
steps he could, but he was unable to define what those steps 
would be. Thus ended a memorable debate on emigration, the 
first on the subject that had taken place at an Imperial Confer- 
ence, and yet these Conferences date back to 1887. 

It is interesting to see what followed. One would have 
thought after so much talk on the part of the Government some- 
thing would be done to carry out the promises made. Yet, 
four years later, when the next Imperial Conference came 
round, we find the same resolution appearing on the Agenda 
with the forcible addition ‘ that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies be requested to nominate representatives of the 
Dominions to the Committee of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office’—an addition which confirmed the accuracy of Dr. 
Jameson’s forecast in 1907 that the Government’s intention with 
regard to co-operation was limited to ‘good wishes.’ Mr. 
Deakin was no longer the spokesman for the Commonwealth, 
and the resolution was formally moved by Mr. Fisher, the 
Labour Prime Minister, and seconded by the late Mr. Batchelor, 
who naturally asked whether any action had been taken to carry 
out the promises given at the preceding Conference. To this very 
searching question Mr. Burns took refuge in silence. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how he could have acted otherwise, seeing that 
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the statements made by him, as to the reorganisation of the 
Emigrants’ Information Office and the recommendation of the 
Settlements Committee being under the consideration of the 
Government, were subsequently repudiated in the House of 
Commons by the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who made it clear, in reply to a question from myself, that 
Mr. Burns had no authority to pledge the Government. It only 
remains to be said that nothing had been done, and nothing has 
since been done, to extend the powers of the office in question, 
and no hopes are held out that the Government intend doing 
anything in that direction. 

Mr. Harcourt would have us believe that the needs of the 
situation are met sufficiently by the Emigrants’ Information 
Office and by the offices of the Dominions, and the States and 
Provinces within the Dominions, in the United Kingdom. If 
that be so, how came Mr. Deakin to tell us that the Agents- 
General representing the different Australian States considered 
that no effective assistance was being given by the Emigrants’ 
Information Office? And why did Mr. Fisher, when asking the 
1911 Conference to reaffirm Mr. Deakin’s resolution, insert the 
additional words ‘that the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
be requested to nominate representatives of the Dominion to the 
Committee of the Emigrants’ Information Office’? If you were 
to introduce on that Committee, said Mr. Harcourt, representa- 
tives of the Dominions or of the States of the different Dominions, 
various undesirable questions might arise; you might have, for 
instance, an element of competition as between, say, the States 
in Australia as to the encouragement which should be given to 
people to go to one State rather than to another. Does Mr. 
Harcourt really suppose that the difficulties he mentions had not 
been foreseen and discounted? Australian statesmen do not 
place resolutions on the Agenda of an Imperial Conference with- 
out having very carefully considered their meaning beforehand. 
So crude a criticism can hardly be said to be any serious con- 
tribution to the question of co-operation. It is difficult to 
imagine a better plan to secure co-operation than a joint Board, 
or, at any rate, a Board with advisory committees to include 
representatives of all the Dominions and their component parts. 

‘I will see,’ said Mr. Harcourt, in squashing the. Common- 
wealth proposal for representation, ‘that the information is kept 
up to the very last moment.’ How far this promise has been 
carried out may be gathered from the statement made by Mr. 
Butler to the Dominions Royal Commission, that the supply of 
information might be much improved if the Dominion Govern- 
ments would send him a monthly cable message giving the latest 
facts relating to the condition of the labour market, rates of 
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wages, and classes of labour most in request. Here we have the 
Chairman’s own admission, that his office does not receive, and 
therefore cannot give, the latest information. And he might 
have added, as already mentioned, that such information as is 
given, although reliable, cannot be regarded as official. Mr. 
Harcourt also tried hard to force upon the Premiers the accept- 
ance of his amendment that the policy of encouragement should 
be continued ‘on the present lines.” But while the Conference 
gave way to a very large extent after listening to Mr. Burns’s 
statistics, showing a marked diminution in the emigration to the 
United States and a considerable rise in the emigration to the 
Dominions, they successfully resisted the ruse of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to insert the words ‘on the present lines.’ 

In existing conditions there is not, and there cannot be, any 
joint action between the offices of the Agents-General and the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, seeing that on the one side you 
have full executive and administrative powers, while on the other 
you are dealing with an advisory body, restricted to giving 
unofficial advice and the dissemination of literature. Moreover, 
if it is to be assumed that the publications issued from the 
Emigrants’ Information Office give better information than can 
be obtained from the offices of the Dominions and the States 
and Provinces within the Dominions, then it is obvious that 
these offices are not doing their work in a proper and efficient 
manner. On the other hand, if the most practical and up-to-date 
information be provided by these offices, what need, then, have 
we for the Emigrants’ Information Office? 

I shall no doubt be told that the Emigrants’ Information 
Office gives independent advice and information, which intending 
British emigrants are anxious to obtain. Granted; but surely 
that is assuming the contra—that the offices of the Dominions and 
the States and Provinces within the Dominions give garbled in- 
formation, a not altogether generous assumption in view of the 
boast of the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the 
Emigrants’ Information Office is working, and has always worked, 
in the closest co-operation with these offices. No. Some more 
practical organisation than the Emigrants’ Information Office 
must be set up in this country if there is to be real co-operation 
with the representatives of the Dominions oversea—if there is to 
be a real plan of Imperial migration within the Empire. For the 
dissemination of literature no better institution could exist than 
the Emigrants’ Information Office. But literature alone will 
not place a man in work in Canada or Australia, nor provide him 
with the means of meeting his emigration expenses. 

No one will deny that the President of the Local Government 
Board added a very useful chapter to our knowledge of emigration 
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statistics when he placed on record that the position as to the 
destination of our emigrants had been reversed, and that now 
only 20 per cent. go to foreign countries. The comparative 
increases and decreases of population in the Motherland were 
also to the point. But after all is said and done, these figures 
do not alter the situation, that in this country we have 120,000 
square miles of territory inhabited by 45,000,000 people, or 
about 370 persons to the square mile; that Australia is practi- 
cally-an empty continent, with its 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory, and four to four and a-half millions of inhabitants, 
say, one and a quarter persons to the square mile; and that 
Canada has some 3,700,000 square miles of territory 
and 7,500,000 people—roughly two persons to the square 
mile. While the untilled land of Australia and Canada are 
hungering for the spade and the ploughshare, this country re- 
mains, as for years it has remained, over-populated ; the pauper 
bill mounts higher and higher; and excessive competition in 
almost every walk of life lowers wages and limits employment. 
During the last decade the cost of living has gone up some 
15 per cent., and taxation has reached the highest point on record. 
As to unemployment, we have been warned by the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission that it is ‘ chronic, constant, 
and growing,’ while the magnitude of recent strikes is not without 
its lessons. It is not too much to say that in many cases the 
condition of family life among the working classes has become a 
source of grave anxiety to the wage-earner, a source of danger 
to the community at large. 

I am all for the right to work, but I see no good in the 
nationalisation of the land and of all means of production 
and communication. I have no sympathy with trying to do 
away with healthy competition and reducing all mankind to 
the same level; but I do see good in lessening over-competition 
and in assisting a man to rise in the world by his own exertions. 
I deplore the loss of individuality that the Socialist programme 
involves. In the British Empire there is room for all, work for 
all, and wages for all; and I hold that it is a prime duty of the 
State to provide the machinery necessary to enable every able- 
bodied, healthy man and woman, if unable to obtain remunera- 
tive employment here, to take up the work that awaits them in 
the oversea Dominions. The fact that the British Empire is 
the property not of one set of Britons or of another set, but of 
the whole British race, might be a myth, so absolutely and 
entirely is it left out of consideration. 

And this brings me to the subject of Imperial Labour Ex- 
changes, one I have advocated for some years past, and one that 
received the support of the late President of the Board of Trade 
when piloting the Labour Exchanges Bill through the House of 
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Commons. Here we are on common ground: the Dominions 
want labour, not always agricultural labour, although to satisfy 
the Unions no ‘encouragement,’ as the guide-books put it, is 
given by the Dominion Governments to the immigration of 
artisans and skilled mechanics. Of late Australia has, I believe, 
somewhat modified this rule in cases where labour of a special 
kind was desired. But that modification does not seem likely to 
be widely extended. Yet it cannot be denied that the industries 
of the Dominions are suffering for want of workpeople. This we 
know from the constant applications received in this country from 
various manufacturers oversea—applications that derive very 
strong support from inquiries made on the spot, such as that of 
the recent New South Wales Commission. 

The present head of the Board of Trade, Mr. Buxton, is also 
in favour of Imperial Labour Exchanges, and brought forward 
a resolution to that effect at the last Imperial Conference. But 
the suggestion met with little support from the Premiers. One 
and all began to make excuse. The Australian representative, 
it is true, showed some diplomacy in suggesting the forma- 
tion of a sub-committee to consider the question, but nothing 
appears to have resulted from the proposal. Obviously 
the institution of Imperial Labour Exchanges was a matter that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier found difficulty in handling, in view of the 
approaching General Election in Canada, while Mr. Fisher was 
bound hand and foot by the vote which placed him in power, and 
without leave from his Unions he dare not move. But because 
the suggestion failed then, there is no reason why the idea should 
be abandoned. It has not yet been pointed out to the Dominions 
that the institution of Imperial Labour Exchanges would enable 
them to give a preference to British labour and the British 
emigrant. 

Why should the Home Government not open up negotiations 
through a new channel, that channel being an Imperial Board of 
Emigration? My proposal is that such a Board be at once con- 
stituted and given administrative as well as executive powers, 
the personnel to consist of two commissioners, one paid, repre- 
sentatives of the different Government departments concerned, 
and the head of the Labour Exchanges, with power to add to 
their number; the High Commissioners for the Dominions and 
the Assistant Superintendent of Emigration for Canada in 
London to be honorary members of the board; that a paid 
Secretary be appointed and an independent Chairman, with a 
staff of clerks, specially selected in the first instance, but after- 
wards engaged through the ordinary routine of the Civil Service. 
The Board would be attached to the Colonial Office, and from 
time to time grants from the Exchequer would be voted and 
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handed over to the Board for purposes outside and beyond that 
of meeting the annual expenditure of maintaining the new 
department. These grants would be available for aiding suitable | 
persons to emigrate within the Empire, and distributed as occa- 
sion required among the various Labour Exchanges and approved 
voluntary societies. 

The object in view is to secure new and efficient machinery 
for the purpose of promoting the emigration of suitable persons 
to thé Dominions; to meet the request from oversea for direct 
representation ; to make provision for further encouragement by 
the State for persons wishing to settle in the Dominions; to 
co-ordinate the work of the voluntary societies ; and to bring all 
emigration effort under Government control. Acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Board would be advisory committees consisting of 
representatives of the States and Provinces within the Dominions, 
the voluntary societies, the Labour Exchanges, the Boards of Guar- 
dians, and soon. A concrete body such as this would enable all 
friction to be avoided ; allow of the homeland and the Dominions 
working in the closest co-operation; ensure for our surplus 
working population a certain and congenial outlet, and for 
the Dominions a constant but controlled supply of labour of 
every kind, never too much, never too little. It would in no 
way interfere with individual effort, whether on the part of the 
Dominions or of the States and Provinces within the Dominions, 
or on the. part of approved voluntary societies. On the other 
hand, it would do away with much of the presént overlapping, 
and prevent the great loss of energy that goes on in present 
circumstances. The entire cost connected with the Board’s 
operations would be borne by the Imperial Government, but the 
Dominion Governments would be expected to provide the 
necessary machinery for collecting the loans, which the Board 
should have the power of making with proper safeguards and 
subject to well-defined conditions. 

But Mr. Burns is optimistic; he sees no occasion for any 
change; he forgets that in 1907 he thought the Emigrants’ 
Information Office wanted overhauling, or that he ever heard of 
Government grants to emigrating societies. With him all is 
well, and if anything should require attention—well, ‘leave it to 
Mr. Burns,’ he will set it right. I am afraid, however, that 
his panegyric of existing conditions rather suffered when he 
volunteered the statement ‘that 200 Labour Exchanges give 
information about emigration, and to that extent indirect help 
is given.’ What is the use of giving information when it cannot 
be supported with practical assistance? What is the good of talk- 
ing to an unemployed man about a land where work and wages 
await him, and then saying that you are forbidden by law to assist 
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him in taking advantage of the opportunities offered? Above all, 
on what grounds does Mr. Burns base his opinion that the Labour 
Exchange officials are in a position to give practical information 
on matters concerning the interior arrangements of the 
Dominions? They have passed no examination in the immigra- 
tion policies of Australia, Canada, or New Zealand, and were 
selected for very different reasons from those governing the re- 
quirements necessary to advise emigrants. In fact, Mr. Burns 
did well to qualify his panegyric by describing their efforts as 
indirect. He would, perhaps, have been more accurate had he 
described them as futile. 

Another matter on which Mr. Burns sought to impress the 
Premiers was that 9300 Poor-Law children had been sent to 
Canada in twenty-one years—an average of 443 children in each 
twelve months. But what is that among so many? Take the 
number of Poor-Law children available for emigration last year— 
that is, the number of children boarded out—9669. The first 
thing that strikes one is that this total for one year of children 
eligible for emigration exceeds that of all the children emigrated 
in twenty-one years. I do not say that every child out of the 
9669 was of an age suitable for emigration, but to leave the child, 
as I believe is the common practice of Boards of Guardians, till 
it reaches the age of fourteen and then to consider the question of 
emigration is, in my opinion, a great mistake. Lord Grey is 
reported to have said ‘ you cannot take them too young,’ while 
Mr. Baker, the head of Dr. Barnardo’s Institution, told the 
Dominions Royal Commission that he is strongly in favour of 
sending children to Canada at seven years of age. Without offer- 
ing any observations on either statement, I have no hesitation 
in saying that fourteen is too late. Were the Boards of 
Guardians to alter their view on the question of age, many more 
Poor-Law children would be able to be emigrated, and were this 
done, it would be better for the children, better for the ratepayers, 
and better for the Empire. 

Some years ago I submitted to the Dominion Government of 
Canada a scheme which had the approval of several Boards of 
Guardians in this country, one that Lord Milner was most 
anxious to see adopted in South Africa. But it was refused 
consideration by the Superintendent of Immigration at Ottawa 
on the ground that the Dominion Government would not be 
justified in adopting any scheme for the establishment of agricul- 
tural training-homes in Canada at Canada’s expense. Mr. Scott 
also gave me another reason for declining the suggestion. He said 
‘the work of preparation and training for colonial life of poor and 
dependent children—in its initial stages anyway—can be better 
done in England than in Canada ; and our observation is that these 
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preparatory institutions are under good discipline, and this is of 
much value to the child in after-life.’ 

Briefly, the scheme I submitted, and which I still hold to be 
sound in every way, is that the Dominion Governments and the 
Governments of the States and Provinces within the Dominions 
should undertake : (1) To provide one or more agricultural homes 
where the children would be educated, brought up, and trained 
under Government supervision for work on the other side, and 
to place out the children in suitable situations. (2) To pass such 
local Acts as may be required from time to time to meet the new 
circumstances, and to draw up rules and regulations for obser- 
vance in the administration of the homes. (3) To institute an 
adequate system of Government inspection until the child reaches 
the age of eighteen. That each Board of Guardians should under- 
take : (1) To hand over the children where possible at the age 
of ten years, and to allow representatives of the Dominions, 
State, or Provincial Governments, as the case may be, to select 
the children. (2) To pay each Government, in a manner to be 
arranged, (a) a sum of money, annually or otherwise, equal to the 
amount that would be paid for bringing up the children here, 
this amount not to exceed in any one case the expenditure for four 
years ; (b) an agreed sum, annually or otherwise, to meet the cost 
of inspection. 

The present method adopted by the Boards of Guardians is to 
send the children when about fourteen to recognised agencies, 
who undertake their emigration and also their supervision on the 
other side until sixteen, and in some cases eighteen, years of 
age. These societies maintain receiving and distributing homes in 
Canada, to which the children have the right to return in case of 
necessity. Annual reports are also made by the Dominion officers 
on the children, and in the case of Poor-Law children special 
reports are communicated at intervals, through the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to the Guardians concerned. For this service the 
Dominion Government receive out of local funds a sum of money 
sufficient to cover all expenses incurred. There is no doubt that 
the Dominion Government of Canada favour an increasing volume 
of child emigration, but they insist on the present system being 
maintained. I take it this insistence only refers to State children, 
as many societies emigrate at a much earlier age than Boards of 
Guardians. Like Mr. Baker I want all children, and especially 
State children, who go from this country to Canada to grow up 
from childhood as young Canadians, and I suggest ten years as 
the age for emigration by way of a compromise to meet the views 
of all concerned. 

It may be that if representations were made on the lines 
indicated to the Dominion Governments by a body like the pro- 
posed Board of Emigration, something might be done. At present 
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the Immigration Department at Ottawa is obdurate. Referring 
to Canada’s contention, Mr. Butler makes the following comment 
in a report issued after a recent visit to the Dominion : 

The corollary of this preliminary period in England is the practice of 
despatching the children to the families in which they are to live or work 
immediately on their arrival in Canada. By this means the Canadian 
Government hope to avoid, or at any rate to keep as remote as possible, the 
stigma involved by having been brought up in an ‘institution,’ which 
might prejudice them in the eyes of employers in Canada. It is, of course, 
impossible to escape the idea altogether, but, at any rate, in Mr. Bogue 
Smart’s opinion, it is better to keep it on the English side of the Atlantic 
than to introduce it into Canada by supporting any scheme for training- 
homes in Canada. 

I can quite understand that an official holding the position 
Mr. Butler does at the Colonial Office must avoid controversy, but 
Mr. Bogue Smart’s reference to institutions seems to weaken 
his argument materially. Does Mr. Bogue Smart seriously con- 
tend that a Canadian farmer would not prefer a boy educated and 
trained on a Government farm in Canada to a boy taken from a 
receiving-home, whence the children are sent out as quickly as 
possible after arrival, many, I am told, without any previous agri- 
cultural training? I readily admit that a number of children 
emigrated to Canada do receive agricultural training in the home- 
land, and of course they get education. But my view is that this 
training and this education, after the child has reached the age of 
ten, would be far better got in Canada, not however at once on a 
lonely farm ; that life would come later. The child must grow 
accustomed to its new surroundings, and how can this be done 
more effectually than by receiving agricultural training at a State 
farm and going to school with other Canadian boys? I venture 
to submit that training such as I suggest before placing a child 
out in a situation would be better for the child and better for the 
Canadian farmer. As regards the prejudice against institutions, 
that is a matter which hardly requires serious attention, because 
it is well known by every farmer who takes a boy from a receiving- 
home that he is coming direct from an institution. I cannot help 
thinking that the real difficulty lies in the extra expense and the 
extra responsibility to Canada. But surely, instead of the training 
farms becoming an expense, they would ultimately become a 
source of profit. Nor is it necessary to confine the farms to Pvor- 
Law children. Any child who passed the Dominion representa- 
tives in this country, and otherwise eligible, might with every 
confidence be handed over to the Dominion authorities. 

Most unsatisfactory was the attitude taken both by Mr. 
Harcourt and Mr. Burns at the 1911 Conference on the question 
of assistance from this side. Both Ministers purposely burked the 
question. ‘State aid,’ said Mr. Burns, ‘ was not asked for in 
1907, and I do not think this Conference expresses any desire for 
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it.’ No reference at all was made to Mr. Deakin’s request for 
shipping subsidies or any of the other matters mentioned by him 
involving State aid, while Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s offer was ignored 
absolutely. In fact, Mr. Burns induced the Premiers to believe 
that when they asked for assistance they did not want it. And I 
must admit that the Premiers themselves seem to have fallen 
willing victims to the wiles of both Ministers. Nothing, perhaps, 
shows this more than the calm way in which the Secretary of 
Staté for the Colonies struck out the word ‘assisting’ from the 
resolution, merely giving as his reason for so doing that its in- 
sertion in the amended form of the resolution looked like a demand 
for State-aided emigration from here, which he was satisfied 
there was no intention of making. 

As regards the view put forward by the President of the Local 
Government Board that it is the settled policy of the Government 
not to make State grants for emigration purposes, I would remind 
him that grants from the Exchequer were made on several occa- 
sions prior to 1878, and that he himself, as recently as last year, 
authorised the payment of 79771. out of monies granted by Par- 
liament to meet the needs of unemployment to be used by the 
Central (Unemployed) Body for assisting suitable persons to 
emigrate. Rate aid has also been sanctioned since 1834, and the 
fact that until 1905 it was so seldom used reflects little credit on 
the Local Government Board. County Councils also have very 
full powers to advance money to local bodies for emigration pur- 
poses, but they have never done so; and, in answer to a question 
put by me in the House of Commons, Mr. Burns made it clear 
that he did not intend to press County Councils to exercise their 
powers in this respect. 

But in any event I do not anticipate very much difficulty in 
getting over the question of settled policy once we have established 
an Imperial Board of Emigration, seeing that State aid and State 
control on this side are absolutely necessary if we are to see emigra- 
tion and immigration work co-ordinated and systematised. In 
present conditions the responsibilities of emigration are so dele- 
gated as to divest the State of all responsibility. For persons 
emigrated out of what are called ‘ public funds’ there is not even 
equality of opportunity. For instance, a man who is unemployed 
may receive aid from ‘ public funds’ and be provided with work at 
good wages in Canada or Australia, while another man, say with 
a family, poorly nourished and badly housed, but who happens 
to be in some kind of employment, no matter how uncongenial 
or how poorly paid, is not eligible for similar assistance. Again, 
certain powers are given under the Poor Law to Boards of Guar- 
dians to apply the rates towards assisting poor persons not 
chargeable to the Union to emigrate; these powers are seldom, if 
ever, exercised. Again, as regards Poor-Law children, eligibility 
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for emigration is reserved for the orphaned and deserted, and 
then only with limitations. 

Equally unfair in their incidence are some of the immigration 
regulations. Take the money test in Canada; it does not stop 
undesirables entering the country, while it often prevents the 
entry of desirable persons. Admittedly, some kind of test is 
necessary, but the emigrant himself, not the amount of money 
he possesses, should be the determining factor, especially when 
reliable evidence is forthcoming that he is proceeding to 2- sured 
employment. Again, take the artisan and skilled mechanic; 
while employers in Canada and Australia are eager to obtain 
their services, as far as any assistance is concerned none is given. 
Then the sudden changes in the immigration policies of 
the Dominions, often made without notice of any kind, are 
most disconcerting to the emigrant. It is no uncommon thing for 
an emigrant suddenly to find that he cannot obtain the reduced 
passage advertised so freely but a short time before, and that if 
he wants to have his wife and children with him in the new 
country he must of necessity first proceed there himself and 
then nominate his dependents. No less vexatious is the awaken- 
ing of the emigrant to the fact, and this often at the last moment, 
that all the Australian boats are full for the next three months— 
an awakening that means the finding of some temporary employ- 
ment in the meantime, not always an easy task, and one that has 
to be faced under conditions which, in the event of failure, may 
necessitate his family falling back on the hospitality of the Poor 
Law. 

All these difficulties would disappear if we had an Imperial 
Board of Emigration. As things are, the authorities in the 
homeland and the authorities in the Dominions each go their 
own way. There is no combination of energy, no unity of 
purpose, no common platform, no co-operation of any kind. 

That difficulties have to be confronted on both sides I do 
not deny. For example, the Federal Government of Canada not 
only makes the immigration laws for the Dominion, but the 
same authority, with certain exceptions, owns the land. In 
Australia the position is different; there, as in Canada, the 
Commonwealth Government enacts the immigration laws, but 
the States own the land. Hence, while in Canada little or no 
friction arises between the central and the provincial Govern- 
ments over the question of immigration, in Australia there is 
frequent conflict of opinion between the Commonwealth and the 
States. 

But the real crux of-the situation is the unsympathetic atti- 
tude of the Home Government. In the House of Commons the 
keynote of the Government attitude towards emigration is evasion. 
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If the Colonial Secretary be questioned on any phase of the 
subject, he takes refuge in a quibble or a direct negative. He 
allowed thousands of pounds, collected for emigration purposes, 
to lie idle for over a year rather than approach the authorities at 
Ottawa on the matter of relaxing their regulations. He was far 
more concerned about creating a ‘diplomatic incident’ than to 
free a fund which would have enabled hundreds of persons, 
unable to obtain employment here, to proceed to Canada and take 
up the work awaiting them in the Dominion. 

For nearly three years I have been endeavouring to raise a 
discussion on emigration in the House of Commons, but have 
had to remain satisfied with the most meagre results, mainly 
due to the indifference shown by Parliament towards a matter 
which should be considered of primary importance, but in part 
the consequence of regulations that enforce a method of treat- 
ment altogether inadequate to the issues involved. To introduce 
@ Bill under the ten-minute rule would hardly meet the case, 
while to give notice of motion means success in the ballot, a 
great lottery seeing that there are 670 members, all more or less 
hoping to come out first. Apart, then, from question and answer 
across the floor of the House, or calling attention to the matter 
on the motion for adjournment, the only opportunity of raising a 
discussion is in Committee of Supply. But here, again, one is 
hampered by the system of dual control. To talk emigration on 
the Colonial Office vote is like attempting a performance of the 
play Hamlet with the principal character out of the caste, seeing 
that all assisted emigration comes under the Local Government 
Board ; while to talk emigration on the Local Government Board 
vote means the avoidance of any reference to, much less criticism 
of, the uses made by the Emigrants’ Information Office of the 
taxpayers’ money. But it is not only the House of Commons that 
isto blame. I fail to recall any occasion of late years when emigra- 
tion has formed a subject of debate in the House of Lords. In 
fact, it would seem that a conspiracy of silence on the subject 
extends to both Houses of Parliament and to every parliamen- 
tary section. 

But some critic {will say ‘Surely there have been parlia- 
mentary inquiries.’ Certainly, parliamentary inquiries have 
taken place, but their investigations have not carried us far, and 
since the setting up of the Emigrants’ Information Office in 1888 
no legislation has followed the recommendations arrived at by 
any parliamentary tribunal on the subject of emigration. Every 
now and then, moved by the distress prevailing among the work- 
ing classes in the homeland, the Government of the day has 
instituted some kind of general inquiry into the situation. On 
these occasions various interrogatories concerning emigration 
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as an antidote to unemployment have been put to a few witnesses 
possessing, as a rule, no very wide knowledge of the subject. 

Take, for example, the Poor-Law Commission. In that case, 
so far as the subject of emigration is concerned, not only was the 
evidence given of little real value, but the personnel of the Com- 
mission left much to be desired. No member could claim any 
deep knowledge of the subject ; while the majority, if not oppo- 
nents, were very lukewarm on the advantages of emigration as a 
palliative to unemployment. Let us hope something more effec- 
tive will result from the inquiries of the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission. But here, again, emigration is but a sidelight of a very 
wide reference. 

Very occasionally, as in the case of the Departmental Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Tennyson, emigration has received 
a more dignified place. Party differences, however, found their 
way into the report of that inquiry, as shown by the fact that 
Mr. Samuel, now Postmaster-General, declined to follow his 
colleagues in recommending State subsidies. In my opinion no 
inquiry will be of any practical service that is not limited in its 
reference solely to emigration and its contingent problems, and 
that is not conducted by a tribunal composed of men having 
practical knowledge of the subject in all its phases. The find- 
ings of a committee or commission framed on these lines would be 
a most useful public document. Moreover, it would have a two- 
fold advantage ; it would give the Home Government something 
definite and authoritative to work upon, and also supply the 
Dominion Governments with the information they seem desirous 
of possessing, but which their own emissaries have not been able 
to obtain. 

Some of us remember the unfortunate attempt made some 
five years ago by Mr. Bruce Walker, late Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Emigration for Canada in London, to give the Dominion 
Government information on the subject of emigration from this 
country to the Dominion. The superficial character of his 
report may be gained from the fact that in the opening sentences 
Mr. Bruce Walker frankly stated that the material was drawn 
from such information as he was able to obtain ‘during the last 
few weeks’ of his residence here—an admission that, in the 
absence of further explanation, went far to confirm the rumour 
current at the time that the report was arranged to meet the 
exigencies of the economic situation in Canada and the near 
appeal to the constituencies. Not only did Mr. Bruce Walker 
condemn the methods employed by emigrating societies in the 
homeland, but he charged them, one and all, with misrepresenta- 
tion and promoting the emigration of undesirables to Canada. 
That a considerable number of undesirables and unemploy- 
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ables had succeeded in settling themselves in Canada there can 
be no doubt, and one can easily understand that, with the then 
elasticity of the Canadian procedure, societies combining in their 
sphere of work emigration and social reform may have been 
too lenient in passing cases. But it must be remembered that 
the methods of the various societies, good or bad, were not only 
familiar to, but had long been acquiesced in by, the Immigration 
Department at Ottawa, and to the funds of one of the largest 
societies a subsidy was for some time paid by the Dominion 
Government. Further, Lord Tennyson’s Committee was so 
impressed with the evidence received that they recommended 
Government grants being given to enable the work of these 
same societies to be carried on with greater activity. This 
report had been in the possession of the Dominion Government 
for three years, and no objection was taken, nor has since been 
taken, either to the evidence given or to the recommendations 
made. I do not say that the deductions of Lord Tennyson’s 
Committee were in all cases necessarily correct, or that Mr. 
Bruce Walker’s deductions were in all cases necessarily incorrect, 
but, seeing that the report of Lord Tennyson’s Committee was 
in direct conflict with Mr. Bruce Walker’s allegations, I cannot 
but think that the Dominion Government should have paused 
before giving to his report the dignity of official publication. 

In advancing a policy of Government grants I am, of course, 
bound to show that these grants can be used both to the advan- 
tage of the individual and to the advantage of the State. 
Fortunately for this purpose I have not far to travel. We have 
only to take the latest annual return as to the proceedings of 
the Central (Unemployed) Body for London under the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905, and compare the expenditure and 
results of providing work on the farm colony at Hollesley Bay, 
and of assisting families to emigrate to the Dominions oversea. 
In both these experiments full inquiries are made before help is 
given, but naturally the investigations in-the case of emigration 
are more searching in character than in the case of the labour 
colony. Indeed, there would seem to be some relaxing of effort 
as regards Hollesley Bay, seeing that the Stepney Distress Com- 
mittee reports that ‘In order to fill the places at Hollesley Bay 
the Committee have had to lower their standard of selection’ ; 
whereas so great is the number of applicants for an emigration 
loan that the standard of excellence may be said to be on the 
upward grade. 

The return shows that 1293 London men were housed and 
employed at Hollesley Bay during the year ending the 31st of 
March last, and during the same period, ‘ notwithstanding many 
difficulties, 1307 London men with 1140 dependents were assisted 
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to emigrate to Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. Numeri- 
cally the assistance given in both cases was about the same, and 
the number of dependants may also be taken to be about the 
same. As to the cost to the State, the year’s work at Hollesley 
Bay involved an expenditure of 27,6251. ; deducting 72231. from 
sales of produce, this leaves the net expenditure of 20,4021. The 
total cost of emigration for the year, taking London alone, was 
35,9671., and after deducting 7012/., the sum received back 
during the same period by repayments from emigrants, the net 
expenditure was 28,955/. But as every emigrant is obliged to 
provide a guarantee for repayment of the loan made, and ‘the 
percentage of repayments recovered from emigrants is steadily 
increasing,’ I think we may take it that in round numbers the 
net expenditure on men and dependants in the two operations 
about balance each other. Taking, then, the total number of 
London persons assisted to emigrate to be 2500 and the number 
of persons sent to Hollesley Bay to be 2500, the expenditure 
per head would be 81. 4s. So much for expenditure. 

Now let us look at results. The men at Hollesley Bay per- 
formed on an average about eight weeks’ work, and they and 
their dependants received between them during that period 25s. 
a week. Early in the year I asked the President of the Local 
Government Board in the House of Commons how many of the 
men who had been given employment at Hollesley Bay, since the 
colony commenced operations, had received permanent benefit, 
His reply was that, taking the number employed up 
to the 3lst of January—namely, 6724—the number in per- 
manent employment on the land in other parts of the country 
was nineteen, and in other kinds of work seventeen. So much 
for Hollesley Bay. Now let me turn to the emigration work. 
The success of this section of the Central Body’s activities, we 
are officially told, ‘ justified not only by the agents of the Body, 
but in letters from the emigrants themselves, is very gratifying, 
many persons having been placed in position of far greater com- 
fort than that to which they were likely to attain in London.’ 
Moreover, I can add, in part from my own knowledge, that every 
bread-winner emigrated either found work for himself on arriving 
at his destination or was found work by an agent of the Central 
Body. Had these people remained here, the head of the family 
would probably be still struggling to meet the daily requirements 
of himself and family, or he might have fallen by the way and 
been compelled to seek Poor-Law relief. Had be become an 
indoor pauper of a London workhouse, he would be costing the 
State 34]. 8s. 4d. a year in addition to the money that would 
have to be provided to keep his wife and children. 

With these facts before us it is hardly necessary for me to 
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ask which has proved the best investment: Hollesley Bay or 
emigration, either from the standpoint of the individual or the 
standpoint of the taxpayer? 

But when you talk over these things with the powers-that-be, 
you are met with the answer : ‘ That is a matter of rate aid, but 
if State grants were given to emigration ship-loads of people 
might be leaving our shores for the Dominions, and their depar- 
ture would raise an outcry in the country.’ A picture, I admit, 
but an altogether exaggerated one. Moreover, as Mr. Foster 
said only a few months ago, whether the people go in batches or 
in shiploads it comes to the same thing, they go all the same. 
I do not suggest any large grants of money for emigration ; all 
that is necessary is to vote sufficient money to enable persons 
otherwise suitable, who cannot get a living here, to migrate to 
some other country within the Empire where work is plentiful, 
where the man can bring up his wife and children in comfort, 
amidst healthy surroundings, and where he may look forward to 
placing his children out in the world in walks of life other than 
‘blind-alley ’ occupations, which in nine cases out of ten is the 
only outlook for thousands of working-class parents in the home- 
land. No. I confess I do not see much in the ship-load argu- 
ment; nor do I think it one likely to carry any weight. 

But it is not only the men who cannot find employment here 
that I want to see given the opportunity of finding employment 
in the Dominions, I desire to see some system set up which will 
allow our lads to reap similar advantages. For this purpose I 
should like to see agricultural farms established, say in Australia, 
where lads of good character and good physique could be received 
and trained. These agricultural farms might well be worked in 
with the County Council Schools and linked up with our Labour 
Exchanges. 

Another matter—and one too often lost sight of in discussing 
the problem of immigration and emigration—is the question of 
defence. Not only have our great Dominions oversea to be de- 
veloped, but they must be defended, and for this purpose the 
more British stock of the right sort you pump into the Dominions 
the better able shall we be to defend the outer posts of our Empire 
in time of war. How is it possible that Australia can be made 
safe from attack with its present population? Even with 
universal service the number of defenders is comparatively few. 
I do not quarrel with Mr. Burns for laying stress on the fact that 
80 per cent. of our emigrants go to the Dominions ; the statement 
is @ good one, but that does not give, say to the Dominion of 
Canada, a population British-born. Take the figures for 1911-12, 
and you will see that out of 354,237 persons entering Canada 
138,121 came from the United Kingdom, 133,710 from the 
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United States, and 82,406 from Continental countries—under 
40 per cent. from the homeland and over 60 per cent. from the 
United States and Continental Europe. It may be said, and 
no doubt is true, that every immigiant who enters Canada 
becomes a loyal citizen of Canada and a loyal citizen of the 
Empire, but I submit you cannot expect people born, bred, and 
brought up in foreign countries to have the same strong patriotic 
feeling that is the lifeblood of the British race. 

In reference to the rise in the emigration figures within the 
Empire, it would almost seem, from the observations made by 
the President of the Local Government Board at the 1911 Con- 
ference and in other public places, that he considers this rise to 
be the direct result of departmental operations. He will, I am 
sure, excuse me when I say that the facts do not admit of this 
interpretation. The rise in emigration is mainly due to the 
executive work carried on by the Dominions themselves in this 
country, particularly the splendid work done for Canada by Mr. 
Obed Smith, and by the voluntary agencies which spend large 
sums annually in assisting suitable persons to emigrate. 

In fact, the volunteers are doing the work the State ought to 
do, and if the Government insist on shifting their responsibility, 
the least they can do is to accept the recommendations of Lord 
Tennyson’s Committee and allow the societies Government 
grants. But in my opinion the entire work of assisted emigration 
should be taken over and controlled by the State. To continue 
as we are now doing is unsound from the standpoint of Imperial 
economy and unsafe from the standpoint of Imperial defence. 
Year after year we go on the same way, the Dominion Govern- 
ments hunting up emigrants in the highways and byways of the 
Motherland, and the Home Office looking on at the search but 
never considering intervention. Emigrating societies refuse to 
consider unification, while overlapping each other in their work at 
every stage. There is no cohesion—no bringing together into one 
common whole the energy and zeal of Governments and indi- 
viduals. Of officials we have legion, but there is no general—no 
plan of campaign. The Dominion Governments are constantly 
up against the societies, and the societies have no court of appeal. 
So things drift on. We boast of an Empire on which the sun 
never sets; we talk of one people, one destiny; we preach on 
platforms all over the country from the text ‘ United we stand, 
divided we fall’; yet no Government, Conservative or Liberal, 
ever dreams of instituting a policy of State-aided emigration 
conceived and carried out in concert with the Dominion Govern- 
ments oversea. 5 

It cannot be said that emigration has not been advocated by 


great statesmen. As far back as 1874 we have Lord Randolph 
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Churchill stating, I think it was in an election address at Wood- 
stock, that ‘the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, offering as 
it does a field of development for the latent energies and labour 
of the sons of our overburdened islands, will continually demand 
the attention of the Legislature. I will support all efforts which 
would tend to facilitate the means of emigration, and at the 
same time strengthen and consolidate the ties which unite the 
Colonies to the Mother Country.’ Thirty years later the present 
Prime Minister informed the Premiers of the Dominions that 
‘emigration is a most important matter, and a matter in which 
there ought to be constant co-operation between the Imperial 
authorities and the different local communities. I only mention 
this as an illustration of the ways in which we not only might, 
but ought to, develop and promote the better commercial relations 
between all parts of the Empire.’ 

But what has Mr. Asquith or the present Government done 
to assist emigration? His remedy, and that of his Government, 
is to place on the Statute Book laws which pauperise the people 
and destroy individualism. Can it be by this kind of legislation 
that the Government hope to preserve the virility of our race 
and bring about what all desire to see, the greatest good for the 
greatest number? The very legislation designed to ameliorate 
the condition of the working classes is destroying the grit that 
is in them. By pandering to the demands of the Socialists the 
Government are lending themselves to a policy destined to 
lower wages, to place the shirker on an equality with the worker, 
and to increase the liabilities of the State without adding in 
any way to the welfare of the people. Again, millions of money 
are expended annually on the administration of the Poor Law, 
and in assisting men and women sound in limb and body 
to eke out a miserable existence without any chance of per- 
manent employment, much less the opportunity of ever being 
in a position to provide a suitable home for themselves and their 
families. The only boon offered is a pension of a few shillings 
a week at the age of seventy, and, under what is called ‘The 
National Insurance Act,’ certain sick and unemployed benefits 
that with an altered condition of domicile would never be 
required. 

Lastly, let me quote his Majesty the King. Some years have 
passed since his Majesty, then Prince of Wales, addressing one 
of the most representative of audiences ever gathered together 
in the Guildhall, and with all the freshness of the scenes he had 
just witnessed before him, referred to the importance of develop- 
ing the outlying portions of our great estate. On that historic 
occasion his Majesty reminded us that the one all-prevailing and 
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all-pressing demand in the Dominions was, as it is to-day, ‘ want 
of population.’ Referring to the boundless tracts of country 
yet unexplored, the hidden mineral wealth calling for develop- 
ment, the vast expanses of virgin soil ready to yield profitable 
crops to the settlers, his Majesty truly said ‘ These can be enjoyed 
under conditions of healthy living, liberal laws, and free institu- 
tions in exchange for the overcrowded cities and almost hopeless 
struggle for existence which, alas! too often is the lot of many 
in the Old Country.’ One condition—and one only—is made by 
the Dominions, that we should send them suitable emigrants. 
How, I would ask, can this condition better be fulfilled than by 
the inauguration of an Imperial system of emigration and 
immigration ? 

The objection raised by so many critics of emigration in this 
country, that the Dominions want our best and we want to keep 
our best is, to say the least, a negative objection. This country, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, as far as suitable and 
desirable persons for emigration are concerned teems with ‘the 
best,’ and, after all, seeing that the Dominions provide the work, 
they should certainly be allowed a voice in the choice of the 
workmen. If half the young men applying for situations in the 
homeland—and many have been brought up to country life, 
while not a few have passed through the ranks of the Army, and 
so possess the further asset of military training—were provided 
with the means to emigrate, the better it would be for them- 
selves and the better for those left behind. 

And now to sum up my suggestions. Briefly they are these : 

That emigration be regarded as an Imperial and not as 
@ local problem. 

That emigration be considered in its social, economic, 
and Imperial (defence) aspects. 

That as in the Dominions immigration is assisted and 
under Government control, so in this country emigration 
should also be assisted and brought under Government 
control. 

That the assistance should include grants from the Public 
Exchequer, shipping subsidies, loans to emigrants, contribu- 
tions for training-farms, and any other ‘encouragement’ 
necessary for promoting migration within the Empire. 

That rate-aided emigration be co-ordinated and central- 
ised, and all hindrances to the use of the rates for the support 
of children and boys on training-farms in the Dominions be 
removed. 

That an Imperial Board of Emigration be established to 
take the place of the Emigrants’ Information Office, to which 

Board a Central Bureau should be attached. 
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That -the Dominion Governments give their sanction to 
Imperial Labour Exchanges. 

That the Dominion Governments be invited to consider 
the question of greater continuity in their emigration policies, 
and be asked to institute a system of loans to be worked in 
conjunction with a similar system in this country. 

That the Australian States, as far as possible, should 
arrange their shipping accommodation through the Federal 
Government, and that between the States in Australia and 
the Commonwealth Government closer communion be estab- 
lished on all matters relating to emigration. 

That the approved voluntary societies be co-ordinated as 
far as possible, and their work unified with the Board of 
Emigration. 

These suggestions amount to an appeal to the nation to bring 
about an Imperial policy of emigration and immigration, affecting 
adults and children alike, conducted and financed by the Home 
Government in conjunction with the Governments of the British 


Dominions oversea. 
CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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